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THE INFLUENCE OF RELIGION, 
(Stanzas to a Lady.) 
By H. Branprers, jun. Author of “ Field Plowers,” “ Sylla,” ec. 


"Tis not that I love thee because thou art fair, 

Since thousands the frail gift of Beauty may share; 
No—’tis for a gift that has ne'er been subdued 
By time or by trouble; —’tis that thou art good. 


For thou hast a goodness of feeling, of heart, 

Time serves but to hallow, that ne'er may de ; 
"Neath the blue sky of joy, "mid the tempest of woe, 
It sparkles around thee and gladdens thy brow. 


And whence does that goodness of feeling arise, 

The friend’s admiration, the stranger’s surprise ? 

It is that Religion, all goodness enshrined— 

As she watched o’er thy cradle—herself in thy mind. 


She grew with thy growth, she increased with thy years, 
Thy smiles were all hers, as all hers were thy tears; 
Each virtue she strengthen’d with power from above, 
Nor was there a failing she did not reprove. 


But, oh! "twas a feeling I never had known, 

*Till writ, by thy hand, on my heart, as on stone; 
And now ’tis a feeling, a knowledge, no strife 

Can banish, can lessen, in death or in life. 


And well I remember when, led by thy hand, 

I marked the first dawn of her beauties expand ; 

I bowed down to earth, it so dazzled my sight, 
For it came like the form of some spirit of night. 
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The dark mists of Error are passing away, 
Already are past—lo! it bursts into day; 
Unclouded, unbounded, one gloriqus whole, 
The Sun of Religion beams full on the soul! 


Weil, too, I remember me,—can 1 forget ? 

When o’er me the waves of Adversity. met, 

Whose hand and whose presence, as madly still raved 
Around me the tempest, supported and saved. 


a 


I prayed in my anguish, looked up, and an Ark 

With a Noah rode high o’er the billows all dark, 

And he smiled as-he gazed on the bright token bow— 
That Ark was Religion, its Noah wert thou! 


And what is Religion? go, speed thee and ask 
The captive that labours in chains at his task; 
Go, ask of the - » the widow,—of all 
On whom the dark storms of Adversity fall. 


They'll tell thee Religion is that which alone 

Beams the bright ray of Hope when all other has flown ; 
That bids us no more for Mortality live, 

But die, and its foibles forget and forgive. 


"Tis the Olive of Peace ’mid the wide waste of War, 
The shrine that the pilgrim has sought from afar, 
The fair land of promise that gladdens the eye, 

The fount in the desert that never is dry. 


’Tis that which upholds us, ‘tis that which can sooth, 

In sorrow, in sickness, our pillow can smooth; 

That one mighty power which comes only to save— 

** Where, Death, is thy sting? where thy victory, Grave ?” 
June, 1827. 





PREFACE. 
—_—¢@-- 


Brocrapny has always formed a distinguishing feature of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine ; and in this First Part of our Ninety-seventh Volume 
we have devoted a considerable portion of our pages to the Obituary. 
The most prominent character is the late illustrious and lamented Duke 
of York—the zealous and noble-minded defender of the Protestant 
Church, and the uncompromising opponent of Popery. His loss will 
long be lamented by every friend of the Establishment, and his memory 
will remain embalmed in the grateful recollections of an admiring peo- 
ple.—Literature has to lament the loss of a Mitford, a Kitchiner, an 
Evans, a Jones, a Benger, &c.; and Science will long deplore the ab- 
sence of a Brun, a Bode, a La Place, a Robertson, a Beethoven, and a 
Flaxman, whose talents and services to the community, individually, 
our Biographer has faithfully recorded. The memoir of Joseph Cra- 
dock, esq. (the associate of Johnson, Garrick, Goldsmith, and other 
distinguished members of the celebrated Literary Club,) occupies an 
ample space in our pages, and will be perused with feelings of interest 
by all the admirers of that particular era in which he flourished, 
Amongst the gallant sons of departed worth are the names of Hastings, 
Stewart, Twiss, and Markham,—the relation of whose manly virtues and 
heroic deeds will be read with the most lively emotions by the latest 
posterity.—Many individuals, distinguished for talent and private worth, 
connected with the Church, the Law, or other respectable situations 
in life, have likewise received that tribute from our Biographer's pen 
which their respective merits demanded.—As the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine has always maintained an acknowledged superiority over all 
cotemporary Publications in biographical literature, it has been, and 
always will be, our principal aim not only to preserve but to increase 
its reputation in this important department. For this purpose we shall 
always thankfully receive, from our numerous friends and correspond- 
ents, every species of information relative to distinguished deceased 
individuals. 

The successful progress which the Commissioners for the Building 
of New Churches have made in that grand national undertaking,—so 
important to the interests of the Establishment and the people at large, 
—has induced us to devote some portion of our pages to the subject. 
In addition to the New Churches which were described and graphically 
illustrated in our preceding Volumes, we have, in the present Part, 
given Views of St. George’s, Camberwell ; St. Mark's, Kennington ; St. 
John’s, Hoxton ; St. Barnabas’s Chapel, Old Street; St. John’s, Wa- 
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terloo Road; and St. Luke’s, Norwood. The drawings were taken 
and the engravings executed by artists of talent, and the accompany- 
ing descriptions were written by a gentleman of considerable scientific 
and architectural knowledge. 

The Catholic Question, in the early part of the Parliamentary Ses- 
sion, considerably agitated the public mind; but, as we anticipated, the 
Papistical faction was thwarted in its objects, and the cause lost, in the 
House of Commons, by a majority of four; though, in 1825, the ques- 
tion was carried in their favour by a majority of twenty-seven! ‘“ The 
outrageous conduct of the Jesuits, Apostolics, and other Papistical fac- 
tions (observes our Reviewer in p. 283), has happily exposed the 
falsehood and prevarication which the Catholic Association and their 
Reverend Expounders attempted to impose upon the unsuspecting por- 
tion of the community ; and it affords us some degree of satisfaction to 
reflect that we were amongst the first to call the attention of the Public 
and other contemporary Journalists to the insidious manceuvring, pre- 
vious to the late Parliamentary Election, of the Popish Prelacy and 
their devoted minions. The fate of the Catholic Question has proved 
that those Papistical manifestoes were disbelieved ; and that such at- 
tempts at imposition were only calculated to injure the cause they were 
intended to promote.” , 

The late changes in the Administration, and the Bill for the admis- 
sion of Foreign Grain, have chiefly occupied the attention of the two 
Houses of Parliament, almost to the exclusion of many other pressing 
affairs. We regret that the Corn Bill introduced by Ministers should 
have been so pertinaciously opposed by the House of Lords as to cause 
its ultimate defeat; the temporary measure for the release of Bonded 
Corn, however, will prevent any serious consequences which the rejec- 
tion of the original Bill might have produced ; and we sincerely hope, 
that in the ensuing Session the question will be settled on a permanent 
basis, agreeably to the wishes of both the manufacturing and agricul- 
tural interests, 


June 30, 1827. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE, 
—@— 


We have referred the article in the Chris- 
tian Review, No. I. p..70, to the Reverend 
Gentleman who wrote the Critique incul- 

ted. His answer is: ‘** You know that 
tim the author of a work of Divinity, 
which shows that I must have studied the 
subject very minutely.—It is impossible to 
notice the angry writer’s remarks at suffi- 
cient length, except in the form of a Re- 
view of this new Journal, which from page 
35, I find, attacks also the Quarterly 
Theological Reviewers. I shall no further 
anticipate the intended article, than by one 
remark, viz. that the sentiments and words 
of Bishop Tomline are called, in p. 74, Llas- 
phemies.””—The errors of Calvinisin, to which 
we object, are pointed out in our Review of 
Dean Graves on Predestination, in our pre- 
sent Number, p. 38. 

J. N. Brewer solicits ** information re- 
lative to the biography of the late Charles 
Smith, M. D. r. Smith was author of 
the Histories of Cork, Waterford, and Kerry, 
published about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, under the sanction of the Physico- 
Historical Society of Dublin. His works 
are unquestionably the best efforts made in 
the Irish topographical literature of his age ; 
and his name and merits deserve respectful 
attention from every succeeding writer on 
the antiquities and topography of the inte- 
resting country which he employed his lei- 
sure in describing.”—The same Correspon- 
dent observes, *‘I trust that the days in 
which the rich fields of Irish topography 
experience neglect, are quickly passing away. 
As regards my own humble endeavours to 
make ireland better and more justly known 
to the English public, permit me to ob- 
serve, that in addition to the two volumes 
already published, I have nearly ready for 
the press the third volume of the work in 
which I am engaged, termed the ‘* Beauties 
of Ireland,” being descriptive, antiquarian, 
and topographical notices of each county.” 

We shall be happy to publish the remarks 
on Anglo-Saxon Coins, offered by Mr. 
Lindsey of Cork, relying on his having con- 
sulted former writers on the subject, and 
ae the series of articles by Mr. 

eolstone in the first Part of our last year’s 
Volume. 

E.T. Piterim observes, **Your Correspon- 
dent, ‘A Constant Reader,’ asks why ‘a 
Bishop, who is the son of a Peer, is styled 
‘the Honourable and Right Reverend, in- 
stead of the Right Reverend and Honour- 
able ?’?—and why ‘a Privy Councillor should 
be styled * Right Honourable,’ whilst the 
son of a Peer, who takes precedence of him, 


has only the title of ‘ Honourable ?’—The 
answer in both cases is plain and simple. 
The title of ‘ Honourable’ being hereditary 
in the son of a Peer, it takes precedence of 
‘Right Reverend,’ subsequently engrafted 
thereon, but not, like the former, a natural 
and unalienable right. The same argument 
will apply to the term ‘ Right Honourable,’ 
as given to a Privy Councillor.” 

A Jusivean says, ‘If your intelligent 
Corespondent Capt. Saunders, has not ap- 
prised you of the intended dramatic proces- 
sion to be given at Stratford on Avon on the 
next Anniversary Birth-day of their immor- 
tal Bard, I beg leave to inform you that 
grand preparations are now making by the 
Shakspeartan Society of that place towards 
a splendid celebration of the day; and a very 
handsome subscription has already been en- 
tered into, to defray incidental expenses. 
Many spirited members of the Society have 
engaged to take characters in the scenic pro- 
cession, and several gentlemen in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood have kindly promised 
to patronise the dramatic exhibition. I un- 
derstand that a programme will speedily be 
published by the managing Committee, and 
circular letters will be sent to the principal 
Actors in the kingdom, soliciting the favour 
of their presence and assistance on the oc- 
casion. The Stratfordonians are all on the 
alert, and I am happy to find that the nubi- 
lity and gentry of the county are expected to 
honour the Jubilee with their patronage, 
whilst the Mayor and Aldermen of the Bo- 
rough, &e. have kindly offered to take the 
lead in the proposed pageant, which I am 
told will be very splendid and eccentric.” 

I. A. R. points out a plagiarism in 
Moore's Fables for the Female Sex (IX) : 

* Survey the gardens, fields, and bowers, 
The buds, the blossoms, and the flowers.” 
In Randolph’s Poems (1652) are to be 
found, page 97: 

£ View all the fields, survey the bowers, 
The buds, the blossoms, and the flowers.’ 


Sexacenarius * believes the first lines 
of the poem of Cowper, which, as they 
stand in your last volume, p- 337, were re- 
marked as being unintelligible, should be ; 

* Mortals, around your destin’d heads 

Wide fly the shafts of death.’ 

Which would render them English, if not 
poetical. Some would perhaps have sub- 
stituted above for around, as a contrast to 
beneath, in the fourth line. But this is all 
poetical fancy, and hypercriticism, which 
may perhaps be disdained.” 
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THE DUKE 


[an AMPLE MEMOIR OF HIS ROYAL 


EQUESTRIAN STATUE TO THE DUKE 
OF YORK. 


Mr. Ursan, Richmond, Jan. 12. 

G4UDET animus, maximorum vi- 

rorum memoriam percurrens. The 
late Duxs or York, in hiscapacity of 
Commander-in-chief, did so much for 
the army, and through that for the 
nation at large, that, independently of 
distinguished. notice in historic records, 
something striking to the public eye, 
sanctioned by his ExcELLENTMAJgstTy 
THE KiNG, should, at least, mark the 
gratitude of the Army, for the mul- 
tiplied signal benefits derived to them 
from his zealous and useful adminis- 
tration. 

By subscription from all branches of 
the Army, an Equestrian Statue, of 
finished execution, ought to be erected 
to his memory ; and the expense indi- 
vidually, and by corps, would amount 
to little, while every military man 
would thus have the gratifying satisfac- 
tion of aiding to effect so very desirable 
an object. 

On the pedestal it might be quite 
sufficient to engrave ‘* This Statue was 
erected to the memory of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, the late 
illustrious Commander-in-chief, in 
token of the gratitude of the British 
Army.” 

I have frequently had occasion to 
appear before the Duke of York, with 
various Military Publications; and, 
with all others, experienced a conde- 
scending kindness of reception, equally 

4 and aflable. 


dignifie 
This well-merited and (it ought to 


be) magnificent equestrian statue, 
worthy of an Army of the highest re- 
pute, could not be more appropriately 
situated than in St. James’s Park, on 
the middle of the line at right angles 
with the centre of the Horse Guards, 
where His Royal Highness did so much 
good. ‘Yours, Joun Macpona.p. 


OF YORK. 


HIGHNESS APPEARS IN PP, 69-85.] 


AN ELEGY 


On tue Deatu or wis Royat Hicuness 
THE Duxe or York anp ALBANY. 


By rue Rev. Joun Grauam, M. A. 


"TIS done,—the dreaded hour is past, 
The fatal struggle o'er ; 
The hand of Death prevails at last, 
And Royal York's no more ! 
Wept by an Empire, and a host 
Of warriors wise and brave, 
His Sov’reign’s pride, his Country’s boast, 
He sinks into the grave. 
In vain did fiends in Erin’s isle, 
That Island’s curse and shame, 
The dying Prince’s worth revile, 
And rail against his name. 


That name will shine on Britain’s roll, 
In characters of gold, 
Long after theirs, malignant souls, 
In infamy grow old. 
In hatred of the wholesome laws, 
The Royal Duke maintain’d, 
In envy of the sacred cause 
His princely Speech sustain’d, 
They’d wound the wounded, grieve the 
Poison the parting breath, [griev'd, 
And find their frenzy scarce reliev'd 
By adding pangs to death ; 


But far beyond the traitor’s power, 
Humble, resign'd, serene, 

Our Prince has met his awful hour, 
And left this mortal scene. 

And tho’ he’s gone where grief and pain 
And sorrow are unknown, 

We recollect those who remain 
To fill his Father’s throne. 

Long may our Monarch Georce tne Great 
His throne adorn and grace, 

And until time’s remotest date, 
God save the Brunswick race. 

May He, the King of kings, whose hand 
Guards those who love His name, 

Crarence protect, and CuMBERLAND, 
In honour, health, and fame. 


Gop save THE Kine. 
Magilligan, Jan. 17. 





Elegies on the Duke of York.—Letter of Oliver Cromwell. [Jaii. 


LINES 


Ow tue Deatu or nis Rovat Hicuness 
tHe Doxg or York. 


By Mr. Srocxpate Harpy. 


ALAS, Britannia!, one more wreath is 
lost 
Which ence inclos’d thy silken hair, 
The chaplet fled—its mighty cost 
Thy scatter’d locks too plain declare ! 
Yes, nurs’d in Freedom's purest soil, 
A foe to Superstition’s reign, 
Attach’d to England’s laws and isle, 
Thy Frepericx did his rank maintain. 


Thrice Royal name! to memory dear ! 
While passing to the sileut tomb, 
A Nation's grief adorns thy bier, 
As incense wafts a sweet perfume. 


And as Britannia mourns thy fate, 
And veils herself in deepest woe, 
Her banners hang disconsolate 


O'er one who once ador’d them so! 


Bright Star of Brunswick's Royal line, 
Firm Champion of a People’s rights ! 
Long shall thy proud exemplar shine, 
From Scotia's isles to Dover's heights ! 
Illustrious Prince! enjoy repose ! 
.Thy mantle is o’er Albion spread, 
For as thy lofty spirit rose, 
"And left the chambers of the dead— 


Down on the land it lov’d so true, 


A glance of fervent hope it shot, 
A ce which Royal Freperick knew 
ould never, never be forgot ! 


—e— 
A LAMENT 


. For rue Deatu or nis Rovat Hicuness 
tue Duke or York. 


By Joun Mayne, Author of the ‘* Poems 
of Glasgow,” the ** Siller Gun,” &c. &e. 


LL ev'ry bell till midnight late, 
While sadly roll the muffled drums ; 
. For, lo! with trumpets, and with state, 
The Royal Frepericx’s Funeral comes ! 
Yes, toll for him !—by all belov'd, 
In camps or courts, where’er he shone : 
A Prince by all the brave approv’d, 
And dear ‘to him upon the throne ! 


Who was it hied from Windsor's tow’rs, 
. As if with healing on his wing ? 
Who sooth’d a dying Brother’s hours ? 
"Twas Groroe “the good, our gracious 
Rnee 0 


Behold him now, in sorrow drown’'d, 
Lamenting o’er that Brother’s bier, 

The Princes, and the People round, 
Bedew'd with many a silent tear ! 

The hardy troops, that line the way, 
Through which the funeral train moves on, 

Hang down their heads; for, well-a-day ! 
Their Friend, their long-lov’d Chief, is 

gone ! 


Nor is this sorrow only here : , 
All ranks, the humble, and the grand, 
Devote this day to grief sintere— 
A day of woe throughout the-land ! 
The flags are drooping half-mast high, 
A mournful signal o'er the main, 
Seen only when th’ illustrious die, 
Or are in glorious Lattle slain ! 
Mourn then for him, th’ illustrious great, 
And sadly roll the muffled drums ; 
For, lo! in —_ pomp and state, 
The Reyal Frepericx’s Funeral comes ! 
But though his mortal course is run, 
Immortal shall his mem’ry be— 
The fastest Friend, the kindest Son, 
The noblest, best of men was he! 
Ask of our hosts and armed bands, 
O’er whom the princely York bore sway ! 
To them, his. wishes were commands— 
With them, "twas glory to obey ! 
When War had render’d fatherless 
The helpless children of the brave, 
He sought them out in their distress, 
And stretch’d his friendly arm to save ! 
With ev'ry social virtue fraught, 
Enudu’d with ev’ry mental grace, 
He practis’d what his Saviour taught— 
Akin to all the human race ! 
Lament for him, supremely great, 
And slowly roll the muffled drums ; 
For, lo! to Windsor’s Castle-gate, 
The Royal Freperick’s Funeral comes ! 
January 20. 


Letrer or Oxtver CroMwe tt. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 1. 
i send you a verbatim copy of a ca- 
rious letter written by ie Crom- 
well to the Rev. Henry Hich. The 
Assembly of Divines, spoken of in 
it, were particularly repugnant to the 
King and his loyal adherents, 


*¢ Mr. Hich, Least the souldiers should 
in any tumultuarie or disorderly way attempt 
the refurmation of your Cathedral church, I 
requier you to forbeare altogether your quier 
service soe unedifyinge and offensive, and 
this as you will answer it if any disorder 
should arise thereupon. 

I advise you to cattechise, and reade, and 
expound the Scriptures to the people, not 
doubtinge but the Parl™* wt the advise of 
the Assemblie of Divines, will in due tyme 
direct you farther. I desire the sermons may 
be where usually they have been, but more 
frequent. Your lovinge friend, 
Jan. 10. 43. Otiver Cromwett.” 

The date of the above letter would, 
in some minds, create doubt as to its 
authenticity, from the circumstance 
of its being written five years be- 
fore the martyrdom of King Charles; 
but they may be easily removed ; for 
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although it appears, on consulting 
Hume and others, that Cromwell at 
that time was only Lieutenant-General 
of the cavalry, yet it seems he had so 
much influence with the troops which 
he was at that period organizing in the 
County of Cambridge, that he. wrote 
the above to Mr. Hich (or Hitch), who 


officiated in the Cathedral of Ely, and. 


was cominissary. to Bishop Wren, in 
order to induce him to discontinue the 
choir service. 

At the commencement of the year 
1643, Cromwell mustered his forces 
from the counties of Cambridge, Lin- 
coln, Huntingdon, and Nouingham, 
in order to take possession of -several 
places which were occupied by the 
royalists, and I believe afterwards en- 
gaged them at Newark. 

Walker, in his History of the Suffer- 
ings of the Clergy of the Church of 
England, quotes part of the above let- 
ter, and further observes, that 

** Notwithstanding this letter, Mr. Hitch 
continued to officiate as before, upon which 
Cromwell, with a party of soldiers, attended 
by the rabbie, came ivto the church in the 
time of Divine Service, with his hat on, and 
directing himself to Mr. Hitch, said, ‘ Iam 
aman under authority, and am commanded 
to di this bly ;” upou which, Mr. 
Hitch made a pause, but Cromwell and the 
rabble passing up to the Communion Table, 
Mr. Hitch proceeded with the service, at 
which Cromwell returned, and laying his 
hand upon his sword. in a passion, bid Mr. 
Hitch ‘leave off his fooling, and come down,’ 
and so drove out the whule congregation.” 

Of the identity of this letter 
there can be no doubt, for not cnly 
does Walker in a note observe that 
the original bears date 10th of Janu- 
ary, 1643, but that it is falsely spelt in 
three or four places; besides which, 
it can be traced to the descendants of 
the Rev. Henry Hich, by the gentle- 
man to whom it now belongs, Peter 
Congreave, esq. of Surrey-street, Strand, 
who has kindly allowed me to publish 
i.* Yours, Joun Frost, F.S.A. 





Mr. Ursan, Jan. 4. 
THE following passage in Strabo, 
lib. iii. Hisp. “*’Ex’ &ados rora- 
(4%, xoeb pera teres & tno Anfns, oizsves 
Aiposay, of de Berswve xaruos, xas obros 
P ix KeariCnpor xaos Ovdaxxouwy pes,” 
conveys information which affords ef- 





* We understand that a fac simile of the 
original will be shortly published.—Eprt. 
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Oliver Crotiwell.—Origin of Leith asa local name. 5) 


fectual correction of, the ertor respect- 
ing the name of the river* on which 
the Greeks constructed one of their 
wildest and most extravagant fictions. 
The word BrAswa, or rather Bra-lava 
(Helio-Arkite terms), as it should have 
heen written, which is here preserved, 
calls our attention, when correctly 
understood, to the accustomed mode of 
the Helienistic apostates of bestowing 
as names an assemblage of divine qua- 
lities and titles. This name was pro- 
bably bestowed subsequently to the for- 
mer,and when theHelio- Arkite worship 
became fully established there; but as 
the older name, which pointed to the 
worship of fire more particularly, and 
therefore has the claim to priority, was 
not to be easily dropped, we find it 
still continued, The preference given 
to it afterwards, almost to the total 
exclusion of the latier, is to be chiefly 
attributed to the general prepossession 
in favour of classical allusions and 
early studies. Accordingly we find 
that the learned Casaubon, in his com- 
ments on this passage, ingeniously but 
idly laboured to get rid altogether of 
the latter name as entirely destructive 
of the long cherished prejudice of lite- 
rary men. It may, however, be said, 
in extenuation of the Critic, thatin his 
time the truth of the former had never 
been questioned, nor excited contro- 
versial criticism. 

If we extend our observations to 
what took place in other countries 
where this then almost all-prevailing 
religion penetrated, as into these is- 
lands, we shall find the name is also 
connected frequently with religious 
affairs. In Scotland the river or water 
of Leith is found to have derived its 
name from a religious establishment 
situated on its banks. The village 
which is now called Currie was an- 
ciently called Kil or Cille Leith, from 
a temple or sepulchre of that name, 
dedicated to the rites of the solar wor- 
ship, and is recorded to have existed 
there for ages; and it is also stated 
that the town and fort on the Frith of 
Forth was at first called Inverleith or 
mouth of the water of Leith. 

In Dumbartonshire the same name; 
connected with the ruins of an ancient 
religious institution, is perpetuated 
a superb edifice, built by the ancient 





* The werd Leith has already been a to- 
pic of discussion in vol. xcv1. ti. pp. 232; 
320. 





6 Druidical: Temple at Fossaway, co. Perth.—Ascension Day. 


family of Lennox, which is called 
Dar-leith House. The prefix Dar 
signifies an oak ; that tree having been 
in a peculiar manner sacred to this 
worship, which was as much attached, 
in this country at least, to groves of 
oak as to elevated places, fountains, 
rivers, &c. 

in the parish of Fossaway in Perth- 
shire, there is said to be a rising 
ground, on which is an ancient circu- 
lar building about twenty-four feet 
diameter, called Car-leith, concerning 
the origin of which no conjecture has 
_ been made (see Carlisle’s Topog. 

Jict, article Aldic). From the name, 
which will bear the literal interpreta- 
tion of Temple of the Fire God, it is 
reasonable to imagine that it is a very 
ancient Druidical edifice, and it is ear- 
nestly to be desired that some one near 
the spot, or inquisitive visitant, will be 
induced to make drawings and accu- 
rate plans and measurements of a 
piece of antiquity so interesting ; and 
to collect the various traditions and 
opinions upon it which may be exist- 
ing in its neighbourhood. 

had written thus far when the 
following account of this place, by Sir 
John Sinclair (Stat. 18. 468), was 
shown to me: 

** Not long ago the proprietor ordered 
this ground to be planted, and the stones 
were dug up to make the fence. When the 
work — were going on, they found two 
stone coffins near the centre. They were 
four feet long, and three broad, and con- 
tained, to all appearance, human bones and 
teeth, and something resembling tallow, 
which went to decay as soon as ex to 
the air. One of the coffins was destroyed 
before the workmen attended to it; the 
other was preserved entire, and consists of 
five stones pretty exactly joined together, 
and a very large one for the cover. Cu- 
rious conjectures are formed concerning 
these ruins; some imagine that it has béen 
a place of worship; others that it was a 
burying-place, and that some persons of 
distinction have been buried there. Al- 
though a satisfactory account of it cannot 
be given, it is accounted one of the anti- 
quities of the parish.” 


I trust that the account here given 
will rather increase than diminish the 
desire: of Antiquaries to rescue all that 
still remains of this ruin worth record- 
ing from the destructive ravages of 
time. If it is true that the method of 
interment, by gathering the legs up 
towards the -head, preceded that of ex- 
tending the body at full length, and is 


[Jan. 


supposed to be coeval with or even 
prior to cremation, this place must be 
one of the most ancient relics of anti- 
quity in this country, and well deserv- 
ing of accurate investigation. It ma 
be necessary to observe, that the lower 
parts of temples were in the most an- 
cient times employed for sepulchrai 
purposes. G.I. 
—}—. 
Mr. Ursan, Jan. 3. 


| SELDOM review the discipline 
and ordinance of the Church of 
England without satisfaction, and as 
seldom remark the neglect of any of 
them without sincere regret. 

mode of ensuring to the devout dis- 
ciple a gradual course of reading the 
Scriptures during the year, and also of 
bringing him to the serious and grate- 
ful recollection of the events which 
have passed in the history of mankind, 
and in the establishment of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, are likewise to be 
revered as evidence of the judicious 
and exemplary piety of our venerable 
ancestors, who were, in the Reforma- 
tion, earnestly desirous of handing to 
posterity a well-arranged method, by 
which every one should be readily 
brought to study the great work of his 
salvation, and to commemorate its oc- 
currences by suitable services. If, there- 
fore, our own Churclr has provided for 
us a plan which may fairly be deemed 
superior in motive‘as well as practice, 
it becomes much more incumbent 
upon the members of our Church to 
meet the wishes and exhortations of 
our venerable Reformers. In this re- 
spect it must be acknowledged, with 
respectful approbation, that very few 
disciples, with the exceptions of sick- 
ness or some necessity, are absent from 
this duty on the days of the Nativity, 
and of the Crucifixion of our Lord, 
and of his Resurrection: but then it is 


just to require some reason why he 


should so ungraciously stop at this 
point and not proceed one step fur- 
ther, and with the same heartfelt re- 
gard commemorate his Lord's glorious 
and miraculous Ascension? The fact 
itself has the testimony of 500 wit- 
nesses; the place at the Mount of 
Olives was not more than a_mile’s 
distance from Jerusalem, in which 
neighbourhood our Divine Master had 
continued during 40 days after his 
equally miraculous Resurrection, ex- 
plaining, verifying, and giving assur- 
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ances of his doctrine,.of his own iden- 
tity, and of his future coming again in 
glary and power,—and where near the 
very place of his entire resignation to 
the tyranny of his oppressors, he now 
finished his first Advent by the glo- 
rious po over every enemy and 
even over death itself,—where he led 
captivity captive,—where he was rais- 
ed to the dignity of his kingdom at the 
right hand of the Majesty on high! 
Surely, when we are so attentive to 
commemorate his passion, this glonous 
exaltation to enable him to be our Me- 
diator and Intercessor, as he had by 
his death been our Redeemer, where 
he rose to be our High Priest, pre- 
senting himself once for all the holy 
sacrifice of his own blood, without 
which there could have been no remis- 
sion for us —surely I may say this glo- 
rious Ascension demands that the 
congregations of Christians should not 
any longer continue to disregard, as 
a mere holiday, the day on which it re- 
turns. The Apostles, who were wit- 
nesses of the doe, established a pious 
observance of it during their time, on 
Thursday at noon ; and this solemnity, 
says Calmet, is so ancient, that its be- 
ginning is not known; which has 
been thought some reason to believe 
that it came traditionally from them ; 
and if their constitutions were ad- 
mitted as authority, we find express 
directions given for it (b. 5, s. 19) ; and 
St. Austin is said to have believed that 
noon-day was sanctified by this Ascen- 
sion. In our Church a very appro- 
striate selection of Psalms, of Collects, 
Epistles and Gospels, is introduced 
into the Morning and Evening Ser- 
vice; so that it has been evidently 
intended that this event should always 
be devoutly observed: and where the 
Minister of any parish or district is 
disposed to the fulfilment of this duty, 
he will add a suitable discourse to se- 
cure the attention of his flock, and to 
give them strength in this portion of 
their faith. The mere notice on the 
previous Sunday of this day being ap- 
pointed to be kept holy, does not seem 
to attach the minds of the congrega- 
tion more than that for any saint's 
day; but if the Minister would also 
more particularly allude to it in his 
discourse on the previous Sunday, and 
impress upon his hearers the import- 
ance of their taking to heart this event, 
and that he would do. his part on the 
occasion, he would awaken thein from 
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their coldness and inattention. This 
I can myself testify to have been done, 
in the instance of the late venerable 
Dean of Canterbury at his parish 
church of St. James, . Westminster, 
than whom no minister was ever more 
zealous in his duty. If the Bishops 
and beneficed Clergy, and the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department, would 
in concert unite their efforts by in- 
fluencing the Magistrates to assist 
them in causing the day to be observed 
with its proper solemnities, it would 
become a general day of religious 
triumph, and the minds of the people 
ese not remain, as too many now 
are, ignorant of the sanctity, the glory, 
the accomplishment, and the design of 
the covenant of mercy, in which they 
are all so deeply concerned. . 

The modern practice of perambu- 
lating the parochial boundaries may 
be easily removed from that day to 
Easter-monday; for both these cere- 
monies can never be the companions 
of the same day; and as Easter-tues- 
day is the day fixed for election of pa- 
rochial officers, any remarks that the 
inspections on the previous day might 
suggest, would most readily he re- 
ceived and considered, when the 
rishioners were temporally assembled. 

I cannot claim excuse for thus put- 
ting my fellow Christians in mind of 
a neglected but important duty; and 
to those who expect the second Ad- 
vent of our Lord, of the day and hour 
of which no one knoweth, | will add 
one word more,—“ Lay up these my 
words in your hearts!” (Deut. xi. 13.) 

Yours, &c. A. H. 
—@— 
Mr. Urzan, Coventry, Jan. 5. 
AVING offered some critical re- 
marks in your last volume rela- 


tive to the Chronology of the Median 
Kings, in further p ao of the 


subject, I send you the following, 
which is presumed to be a nearer ap- 
proximation to the truth, or more sus- 
ceptible of demonstration, than the 


statements A. Z. has made. An ana- 
lysis of the epochs given, and their 
comparison with the text of Herodo- 
tus, will still further exhibit his in- 
accuracy. 

The principal error, however, ap- 
pears to exist in the assigning 68 years 
to the duration of Cyaxares’ reign ; for 
by the text of Herodotus it appears 
that the duration of Cyaxares’ reign 
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was but 40 years; and that in this 40 
years are included the invasion of the 
Scythians, and their domination dur- 
ing 28 years. From this it appears 
clear, that A. Z. has confounded, in 
direct opposition to the testimony of 
Herodotus, the 40 years of Cyaxares’ 
reign, with the 28 years of the govern- 
ment of the Scythians included in it; 
and thus) makes Cyaxares to have 
reigned 68 years; which, however, 
as | have already shown, is at va- 
riance with the epochs he has given. 
Assuming then the —e assigned by 
A. Z. to the time of Cyaxares’ ascend- 
ing the throne, viz. 629 B.C. it fol- 
lows, that the 68 years given to his 
reign must be distributed between the 
reign of Cyaxares and that of A;- 
tiages his son; and therefore Cyaxares 
having, according to Herodotus, reigu- 
ed but 40 years, the remaining 28 be- 
long to the reign of Astiages. These 
68 years being deducted from 639 B.C. 
give the epoch 571 B.C. at which 
time, according to A. Z. ‘* Ajaxares,”’ 
or the Astiages of Herodotus, ascended 
the throne, which is thus clearly de- 
monstrated to be an error. The dura- 
tion of the reign of Astiages is, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, 35 years, which, de- 
ducted from 599 B. C. the expiration 
of the 40 years of Cyaxares’ reign, 
gives 564 B.C. for the termination of 
the reign of Astiages, by the accession 
of Cyrus; which makes a difference of 
28 years between the above epoch 564 
B. C. and 536 B. C. asserted by A. Z. 
to have been the epoch of the termi- 
‘nation of the reign of Astiages, and 
consequently the epoch of Cyrus's as- 
cending the throne. _ 

It is clear, therefore, that A. Z. has 
been misled by the 28 years of the go- 
vernment of the Scythians, included 
in the reign of Cyaxares, which has 
thus deranged the epochs given by 
him. The epoch obtained above, for 
the termination of the reign of As- 
tiages, viz. 564 B. C. appears from the 
testimony of Herodotus to be within 
4 years of the true epoch ; since it is 
clearly deducible from Herodotus that 
Cyrus ascended the throne by dethron- 
ing Astiages, in 560 B.C. This epoch 
560 B. C. affording a determinate point 
to set out from, with respect to preced- 
ing events, and assigning to the reigns 
of the Median Kings the duration 
given them by Herodotus, there will 
occur first for the 35 years of Astiages, 
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the agent 595 B.C.; this, therefore, 
must be the true epoch of the death of 
Cyaxares, and the accession of As. 
tiages to the throne; which A. Z. has 
erroneously set down at 630 B. C. the 
difference being exactly 35 years. Se. 
condly, the 40 ycars assigned to the 
duration of Cyaxares’ reign, will, add. 
ed to the above epoch 595 B.C. give 
635 B.C. for the epoch of Cyaxares’ 
ascending the throne, aud the death of 
Phraortés, which, however, is within 
3 or 4 years of the time assigned by 
A. Z. viz. 639 B.C. By adding 22 
years, the duration of the reign of 
Phraoriés, according to Herodotus, to 
695 B. C. the result is 657 B.C. for 
the epoch of Phraortés ascending the 
throne; and 53 years being assigned 
to the reign of Deiokés by Herodotus, 
gives 710 B.C. within one year of the 
time stated by A. Z. It appears, how- 
ever, from Herodotus, that an anarchy 
of about 6 years preceded the time of 
Déiokés’ ascending the throne, or of 
his being elected King; and this con- 
sequently gives 716 B.C. for the re- 


volt or independence of the Medes, to 
which A. Z. has given the epoch 711 
B. C. 

The above epochs, therefore, being 


cleared and arranged, will be as follow: 


B.C, 

716. The revolt or independence of the 
Medes, and an anarchy of about 6 
ears. 

710. Déiokés elected King, reigns 53 
years, 

657. Phraortés, son of Déiokés, as- 
cends the throne. 

635. Phraortés killed in an unsuccess- 
ful attack against the Assyrians of 
Nineveh. Kyaxarés, his son, suc- 
ceeds him. 

630. The war of the eclipse, foretold 
by Thalés, which event confirms 
the above and succeeding epochs. 

6¢5. The eclipse of Thales ; first siege 
of Nineveh by Kyaxarés; invasion 
of she Scythians, and their domina- 
tion during 28 years. 

598. Expulsion of the Scythians ; and 
second siege of Nineveh, which is 
taken and destroyed by Kyaxarés. 

595. Weath of Kyaxarés; succeeded 
by his son Astiages, who reigns 35 
years. 

560. Astiages dethroned by Kyrus, 
who asevnds the throne. 


Yours, &e. Quarexs. 
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NEW CHURCHES.—No. X. 
Sr. Grorce’s, CAMBERWELL. 
Architect, F. Bedford. 

HIS Charch stands on the south 

bank of the Surrey Canal, about 
a furlong and a half bom the high 
road. In plan it is an entire parallelo- 
gram. The body is composed of four 
plain unbroken walls of stone, with 
common dwelling-house rectangular 
windows and doorways, as devoid of 
mouldings and architectural ornaments 
as the building is of grace and elegance. 
The windows are in two series; the 
upper long, the lower shallow. The 
doorways are in number five, and are 
all-in the western wall. In describ- 
ing the walls as unbroken, I have, 
however, forgotten to notice several 
pilasters of pasteboard projection, one 
of which has a station between the 
two windows nearest the west, in each 
of the side walls ; why they are placed 
there, the architect, who ww had 
some reason for so doing, can best an- 
swer: two others divide the east front 
into three portions. In the central 


division is a window. This elevation, 
like the western, is finished with a 
pediment and acroteria. To the west- 


ern front of the building is attached a 
portico consisting of six fluted columas 
of the Grecian Doric order, sustaining 
an architrave, frieze, and cornice of a 
doubtful order and insignificant pro- 
portions, which are continued round 
the whole building, and, together 
with the rest of the edifice, have no 
other connexion with the columns, 
than the cramps and cement that hold 
them together. When I add, that the 
triglyphs and mutules are entirely 
omitted, and that the whole entabla- 
ture wants breadth, it will be seen 
how barbarously the order has been 
innovated upon. There is, however, 
an attempt at ornament in the frieze of 
the west front, where the places of 
the triglyphs are supplied by chaplets 
of myrtle, a style of ornament peculiar 
to shop fronts, and which may be 
seen in all its grandeur, holding up 
to the eyes of Christmas epicures 
many a noble sirloin, in the front of an 
eminent butcher’s shop at Camber- 
well. Excépting the porticoes, Mr. 
Bedford’s Church designs are very 
convenient ; their dubious style of ar- 
chitecture equally suits the Dorie and 
the Corinthian, as | have already had 
occasion to remark in my notice of 
Gent. Mac, January, 1827. 


New Cuurcues.—St. George, Camberwell. 9 


Trinity Charch. 
p- 393.) 

The steeple, between a tower and a 
spire, possesses some merit for its ori- 
ginality. In common with the body of 
the Church, it stands high in its de- 
signer’s favour, having n set up 
with but little variation on two other 
churches. 

The plan is square, and the elevation 
is made into two principal diminishing 
stories, the whole supporting a square 
pedestal, with honeysuckle ba a 
on each face, and finished with a stone 
ball and cross. The first story rests on 
a rusticated basement, and in each face 
are two Doric columns with ante at 
the angles. .On the frieze two chap- 
lets, as the west front. This will be 
seen, by comparison of the two engrav- 
ings, to be exactly similar to Trinity 
Church. The second story is uniform ; 
the order Ionic. Both stories are open, 
and the angles with Grecian tiles. In 
many points of view this tower is not 
an inelegant object. 


(See vol. xcy. ii. 


Tue INTERIOR. 


A portion of the design being occu- 
pied by the stairs to the galleries and 
the tower, the audience part is reduced 
almost to a square; it is naked and 
empty, with the air of a conventicle, 
ill suited to the dignity of the Establish- 
ed Church, and, except in size, closely 
corresponds with Trinity Church ; al- 
though the order is in that building 
Corinthian,—of equal merit, however, 
with the iastative Desie of the present. 
The first objects which meet the eye 
on entering are two pulpits, square un- 
ornamented boxes perched upon tall 
stone pedestals, formed of the upper part 
of a Doric column : and on looking for 
the altar, in its place is only to be seen 
a large unsightly slab of veined marble, 
more fit for a hearth-stone, let into the 
eastern wall, having the Decalogue, &c. 
inscribed upon it, which, like a Dutch 
painting, may with difficulty be made 
out in a particular light. Beneath is 
the Communion-table, and above, a 
frieze of gilt honeysuckles. 1 never 
saw in any building the altar so neg- 
lected as itis here; such a style may 
do for the “ table pew” of a conven- 
ticle ; but from the Church I hope it 
only requires to be: noticed to be ba- 
nished for ever. The usual quota of 
galleries, with their delicately tinted 
fronts, supported on slender Doric co- 
lumns, all white or nearly so, remind 
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the spectator how far inferior the cold 
naked appearance which modern ar- 
chitects delight in giving to a building, 
is to the brown wainscot galleries of the 
old churches. Although the altar is so 
totally neglected, the highly enriched 
organ-case displays that perversion of 
ornament which so fully proves a bad 
taste. Between the windows are placed 
Ionic pilasters, with enriched capitals, 
occupying the whole height from the 
floor of the church, to an architrave 
and a rich frieze of honeysuckle work, 
on which rests the ceiling, which is pan- 
nelled into large square compartments, 
having a flower in the centre of each. 

The font is an antique vase, enrich- 
ed with mouldings, standing on a 

uare pedestal; it is cast, [ appre- 
hend, in the same mould as that at 
Trinity Church, which actually cost 
the parish of Newington 32/. Qs. ; 
though from appearance, any one un- 
acquainted with the actual value of 
the article, would imagine it might be 
purchased of the itinerant Italians for 
as many shillings. 

In the tower is a musical peal of six 
bells, much admired in the neighbour- 
hood for their melody, which is no 


doubt improved by the adjacent canal. 

The first stone was laid on the 7th 
of March, 1822, by the Bishop of 
Winchester, and the edifice was con- 
secrated on the 26th of March, 1824. 


Sr. Marx’s Cuurcu, KENNINGTON. 
Architect, D. Roper. 


The second Church commenced in 
the parish of Lambeth, of four dedi- 
cated to the Evangelists. It stands on 
the upper part of a small triangular 
piece of land, separated from the re- 
mainder of Kennington Common by 
the Brixton Road, and on the actual 
spot which once served for the com- 
mon place of execution for the county, 
distinguished by the martyrdom in the 
Jast century of several unfortunate gen- 
tlemen, who here suffered an ignomi- 
nious and cruel death for their devo- 
tion to the cause of the banished 
Stuarts In Mr. Allen’s recently pub- 
lished History of the parish, is a wood- 
cut of an iron swivel, found in digging 
the foundations of the building, which 
doubtless belonged to a gallows for- 
merly erected here. 

This Church differs exceedingly in 
plan from the generality of ecclesias- 
tical buildings, and consists of two 
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distinct portions. The body is a long 
octagon (a parallelogram, with the cor- 
ners cut off). e eastern end is 
brought out, to make a recess for the 
altar, and to the western end is at- 
tached the tower, sided by lobbies, 
containing staircases to the galleries, 
and the whole fronted by a portico 
formed of four columns, and two insu- 
lated ante at the angles, supporting an 
entablature of the Greek Doric order, 
and finished with a pediment. This 
portico and the rest of the appendages 
which form the second portion of the 
building, are very faulty ; the triglyphs 
and mutules are only applied to the 
west front; and the ante, which form 
the exterior supporters of the portico, 
give it in a side view the appearance of 
a wall, All the portion just described 
is stone. The body of the Church is 
constructed with brick, and has stone 
pilasters attached to the piers between 
the windows, ranging from a conti- 
nued plinth to the entablature which 
finishes the elevation. The windows 
themselves are in the meanest dwelling 
house style, in fact mere openings in 
the wall, and the whole of this part of 
the building is sadly at variance with 
the Grecian portico. 

The tower is square and massy. Each 
angle is strengthened with a square 
pilaster buttress, on the capital of 
which is placed a knot of honey- 
suckles. The elevation then takes 
an octangular form, with bulls’ eyes 
on four of the faces to receive the 
dials. This story supports a circular 
temple, composed of fluted columns 
of the lonic order, finished with a 
plain spherical cupola, on the apex 
of which is a stone cross of an elegant 
design. Between each of these co- 
lumns is a pedestal supporting a tri- 
pod. Some originality is displayed 
in this tower; but its cupola, like the 
other parts of the Church, is at. va- 
riance with every Grecian example. 
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is pleasing, and more church-like than 
any of such buildings which consist of 
one entire room. The altar is very 
roperly rendered the most striking 
object. The Communion-table with 
its crimson furniture is raised on 
steps. The decalogue, creed, &c. on 
slabs of white marble, are attached 
to the wall immediately over it. The 
recess above contains two pair of Athe- 
nian Ionic colamns, situated on each 
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side of the east window, which is en- 
riched with a border of stained glass, 
and contains a dove and glory. The 
ceiling of the Church is coved ellipti- 
cally, and its only ornaments are groups 
of foliage at intervals; it is far more 
pleasing to the eye than the flat ceil- 
ings which are so fashionable ; it gives 
an appearance of lightness to the 
Church, and adds greatly to the gran- 
deur of the design. The pulpit is sup- 
ported on ascreenof Doric cochlea, 
and is very tastefully embellished. The 
reading-desk on the opposite side of the 
Church corresponds with it, and, un- 
like the modern Church arrangements, 
is lower than the pulpit. The galle- 
ries rest on Doric columns, and the 
piers between the windows are fur- 
nished with pilasters. 

Throughout the interior, the archi- 
tect has displayed great taste in the 
judicious embellishments he has in- 
troduced. His attention to the ap- 
propriate ornamenting of the altar is 
not lost, and had he assimilated the 
styles of the building more closely, it 
would have presented to the critical 
eye that additional claim to admira- 
tion which results from propriet 


The lighting of the Church 4 an- 


ae bronze lamps is very tastefully 
e 


ected, 

The church-yard is inclosed by a 
handsome railing on a granite plinth, 
-and set off by piers of the same mate- 
rial. Some advocate for innovation 
has deviated from the universal custom 
of burying the corpse with the feet to 
the east, several of the graves having 
been constructed exactly at angles 
with the usual mode. I have some- 
where seen the prevalence of the cus- 
toin in all ages adduced as an evidence 
of the reliance of the Church on the 
general resurrection: receiving the 
custom in this light, it ought not to 
be departed from in these ages of 
schism, at the mere caprice of a grave- 
digger. When an old custom like 
this is, to say the least of it, harmless, 
and clearly not unmeaning, though it 
may be founded in a superstitious rea- 
son, until a better cause can be as- 
signed for giving it up than for retain- 
ing it, I see no reason for its discon- 
tinuance. 

The estimated expence of the pre- 
sent Church is 15,248/. The first 
stone. was laid on the Ist of July, 
1822, and it was consecrated on the 
30th of June, 1824; the ceremony on 
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both occasions being performed by his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
E.1.C. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 13. 
OvE of the most important fea- 
tures in the history of all na- 
tions, and which constitutes the ground 
of a just demand upon posterity for 
credibility, is chronological accuracy. 
As mankind in all ages have formed 
one great family, their original mast 
have begun at one period; for at 
whatever zra of time any one of them 
may have begun to take ‘a local ha- 
bitation and a name,” their progress 
must have been traceable to one source : 
the difficulty of discovering their pedi- 
gree, especially when involved by them- 
selves in obscure traditions, has given 
rise to one of the most valuable arts 
which the improvements of laborious 
research has ever ushered into the 
world,—the art of verifying dates. 

There is a vanity prevalent in na- 
tions as in some individuals, respect- 
ing the antiquity of their race. The 
nobility and gentry of these kingdoms 
are not more zealous that their ban- 
ners and heraldic crests should be 
known to have shone in the Crusades, 
and at Poictiers and Cressy, than the 
leaders of the nations of China and 
Tartary should be able to trace their 
foundation to the skies, and to have 
looked down upon the origin of the 
ongere world. ‘The zeal or the artifice 

y which they have been able either 
to deceive or to silence the rest of 
mankind into the acquiescence of 
this national vanity, has involved the 
great question to discover where lies 
the correct truth; and of this, as there 
can be no direct evidence, the fact 
must be ascertained from those zras 
when tradition ceased, and positive 
testimony and record commenced. 

In order to reconcile this great dif- 
ference between the Chinese and Eu- 
ropean nations, the case would soon 
be decided, if it were to be determined 
by a majority in numbers: but as this 
would no more attain the truth than a 
battle ascertains more than strength, a 
still more powerful effort must be 
sought for. 

One principal ground of difference 
in their and our computations is pro- 
bably to be found in their methods of 
division of time, and of counting pe- 
riods and days; and these have not 
been clearly explained. We know 
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ourselves that in prophetical and me- 
taphorical language, years and days 
have not unfrequentl 

together, “ times and half times,” and 
1260 days have been after deep inves- 
tigation discovered to mean years; and 
this interpretation has shown to the 
modern nations of Christendom that the 
period to which they allude will termi- 
nate in A. D. 1866! Now the Chi- 
nese may likewise, in their prophetical 
books, have metaphorical terms of a 
similar kind, and thus, computing by 
the smallest numbers, have founded 
their origin before the beginning of 
time. This point is of great import- 
ance, when it is recollected that they 
do not carry their name earlier than to 
Fo-hi, which is their Noah, who be- 
came their founder immediately after 
the dispersion of the race of mankiud 
from the plains of Sennaar. Chin- 
nong is synonimous, and is constantly 
used as well as Fo-hi, and seems to 
correspond better with the name of 
Noah, or King Nong. 

All the traditions of every nation 
have heen satisfied to go up to that 
zera, and if all would be content to 
remain there, we should all be satis- 
fied of the truth of our own, and of 

rofane and of sacred history, which 
is my principal object of inquiry. 

The French editors of the laborious 
Dominican work ‘ L’art de Verifier 
les Dates,’ of which a volume was 
subjoined in 1820, for events ‘‘ avant 
Pere Chrétienne,” have placed Fo-hi 
as founder of the nation of China at 
2838 before our zra, which was A. M. 
1166. Calmet places his birth at A.M. 
1056, Julian period, to which if 150 
ears be added for the subsequent De- 
loge, and the descent of the family to 
the plains of Sennaar, it will agree 
with them in the year 1166. But Bp. 
Usher's Bible Chronology dates the 
Deluge at 2349 ante Christ, 1655 A.M. 
and this dispersion at 2247 A.C. and 
1757 A.M. 

The children of Shem, say these 
French editors, who do not enter upon 
the discussion of the date, left the phia 
of Sennaar to seek an establishment at 
the extremity of the East ; they rested 
in the parts since called China, and 
. subsisted on the fruits of the earth. 
Convinced of the necessity of having 
a chief Governor, they fixed on Fo-hi, 
who had given some proofs of valour 
and skill ; and the first use he made of 
his power was to: provide security for 
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marriage, and to divide all his com- 
pany into 100 families, to each of 
which he assigned a particular name. 
This law still subsists, as there are now 
only 100 names to distinguish all the 
families of that vast empire. Fo-hi de- 
voted indefatigable pains in human- 
ising and polishing his people, and 
died in the 115th year of his reign at 
Tchin-tong ; where he had constantly 
held his court, and was buried at some 
distance from that city, which still 
subsists under the name of Tchin-tche. 
This 115 would bring down the pe- 
riod of his death to 2723 A.C. which 
Calmet fixes as to Noah at 1994 A. C. 
at the age of 950 years. Ching-nong 
succeeded to Fo-hi, though at an early 
age, according to them, 2723 A.C. 
which -seems to be the date of the 
Chinese empire in its improved state. 

This fact of the Deluge and the dis- 
persion agrees with the history and 
subsequent discoveries of all nations, 
and particularly of America in modern 
times, whatever date they assume. 
From that event of the Selnes, all 
the early families of mankind lived to- 
gether in the plains between the Ti- 
gris and Euphrates and the neighbour- 
ing regions. They spoke only one 
language, trusted themselves in very 
short excursions, and erected the tower 
of Babel, as a land mark by which 
they should always know which way 
to return home. This motive for the 
bu:iding is far more innocent than 
that ascribed to it by Moses, Gen. 
ll, 4. 

Pagan Antiq. has confused the pa- 
triarch Noah with Deucalion, Saturn 
with Xisuthrus, and mingled their 
history with that of Pluto, that of Ja- 
phet with Neptune, &c. According 
to Seth Calvisius, the date of the De- 
luge was A.M. 1656, and 2292 A. C. 

But I know that I must not prolong 
these remarks; let them, whether er- 
roneous or correct, and the former is 
the far greater probability, attract some 
critical notice of your Correspondents. 
I could on such a subject in days past 
have appealed for candour and liberal 
correction and reference to our venera- 
ble friend the late, though not I hope 
the last of the race of, Ursawn; on 
whose departed merit, veracity, learn- 
ing, and fidelity, aided by an exhaust- 
less store of unshaken memory, I can- 
not restrain a sigh of filial respect, as 
I pass the relics of remote antiquity ! 

Yours, &c. A. H. 
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Naw. in every part of the 
globe, is constantly at work, 
whether in the mighty waters of the 
deep,—on the surface of our planet, — 
or in the bowels of the earth, her in- 
fluence is alike felt. This being grant- 
ed, it will foliow that in some way or 
other gold is produced, since no natu- 
ralist ever imagined that it was of 
primary formation *. Of the four ele- 
ments, earth, air, fire, and water, it 
must be self-evident that the two first 
cannot of themselves originate gold. 
One sort of earth being, by any con- 
vulsion, thrown into contact with ano- 
ther sort, never did create gold ; and if 
it had, it is scarcely possible to ima- 
gine but what some portions of the 
two earths would have been discover- 
ed in an imperfect metallic state; at 
least sufficiently so to show the nature 
of their component parts; whereas 
gold, when discovered, has been found 
to exist in one sort of earth alone, or 
indifferently disseminated in several 
kinds, thus proving that no two parti- 
cular descriptions of earth had alone 
given rise to the precious mineral. 
Air too appears to be equally foreign 
to its formation, since, although gold 
is sometimes found near the surface of 
the earth, it is at other times discover- 
ed very deeply embedded in the earth 
where air cannot penetrate, or where, 
if it did penetrate, it would become a 
very different air from that imme- 
diately extending its influence over the 
surface of the globe. It cannot, there- 
fore, be air singly which generates gold. 

There only remain then to be con- 
sidered the two elements of fire and 
water. Most naturalists are agreed 
that it is from heat acting on certain 
matter, in a way hidden from the hu- 
man eye, that gold is made; whilst 
other theorists have conceived that it 
is from the action of water operating 
in an unknown way upon certain mat- 
ter, that the precious metal is formed. 
I shall not attempt to decide with 
which of these philosophers the truth 
rests, but I feel disposed to ask whe- 
ther it may not remain with both of 
them, and that in point of fact, gold 





* That gold is not of primary formation, 
would seem from the circumstance of its 
having been found in mines which had long 
been abandoned in consequence of their bar- 
renness. 
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may be the production of fire as well 
as water? The result, in short, of two 
elements widely different, and yet pro- 
ducing ultimately the same effect. The 
advocates for fire assert that gold is in- 
variably found in mountains, and that 
where there are mountains, there is 
always hidden or revealed fire. Thus 
the Andes contain immense stores of 
metals, whilst volcanoes, either in ac- 
tion or the remains of them, are in 
many parts apparent.* 

The advocates for water assert, that 
where there are mountains there too 
is water; and instance Minas Geraes 
in Brazil, which is intersected by in- 
numerable streams, and in which pro- 
vince nearly all the gold hitherto found 
has been collected from the rivers +. 
Both suppositions may, I suspect, be 
just. If there be fires in the earth, 
there must be vapours; and these va- 
pours, by impregnating certain mat- 
ter, may produce gold. Again, cer- 
tain waters, under certain circum- 
stances, may transform many sub- 
stances into stone, into crystal t, and 
by analogy into minerals; therefore 
gold may follow from this operation 
of nature. Like results brought about 
by opposite extremes can perhaps be 
best shown by an example: Pass a 
heated bar of steel over a fleshy sub- 
stance, the consequence will be a 
wound; let : bar of steel be — 
upon ice, and applied to any part o 
the human body, the for J proton 
quence will follow, a wound. Then 
if fire and water shall have similar ef- 
fects upon animal matter, is it not 
possible, nay likely, that they may 
Operate precisely the same, when 
brought under certain circumstances, 
to act upon certain substances which 
the globe contains, and thus present 
us in the result with that metal whose 
possession man so ardently — 


Mr. UrsBan, Jan. 7. 
¥ bing origin of the Feudal System is 
to be traced to the migration of 
the Northern hordes of people, who, 
excited by the luxuries which they 





* See Travels into Chile in 1820 and 
1821, by Peter Schmidtmeyer. 

+ See Mounteney’s Selections relative 
to Brazil. 

¢ See Notes on Rio de Janeiro, by John 
Luccock. 
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had seen displayed in the camps of 
the Roman legions, quitted their own 
dreary wastes to seek in the land which 
produced them a more hospitable and 
delightful home. Although these ir- 
ruptions, most correctly so called from 
the nature of the descent, took place 
during some periods of the Roman re- 
ublic, it was not until the time of the 
Roose who, forgetting the ancient 
honour of their country, obtained a 
temporary but ultimately fatal relief by 
premens of large sums of money to 

odies of the barbarians, that, encou- 
raged by the fear they had excited, 
and animated by the spoils they had 
so easily acquired, these descents be- 
came frequent and systematical. 

A few of the Emperors occasionally 
revived the glory of the Roman name 
by stemming the fierce current, and 
turned its impetuous course to its own 
destruction ; but among the later Em- 
perors there were but few of this cha- 
racter; and at last the empire of the 
West, weakened by intestine tumults 
and the repeated invasions of the bar- 
barians, fell tottering at the, feet of 
those very people, who a few hundred 
years before had been considered as 
scarcely removed above the brute crea- 
tion. 

The lands thus conquered, the in- 
vaders allotted to their leaders, on con- 
dition of a stipulated aid in case of 
danger to the body at large, and were 
subsequently subdivided by them a- 
mong their own immediate followers, 
who held their portions sometimes un- 
der similar terms, and sometimes un- 
der new conditions, according to par- 
ticular circumstances. 

This system of apportioning and 
holding lands became _ universal 
throughout Europe. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that the Feudal Law 
(as it was designated) was generally 
received in England until the time of 
William the Conqueror, who esta- 
blished feudal tenures, which had 
been brought to the highest pitch of 
military regulation in the countries he 
had left. But it must be observed, 
that a somewhat similar system may 
be traced among the institutions of 
our Saxon ancestors. 

At first the tenure, under which 
lands were held, was strictly military, 
obliging the grantees to assist the 
King, or their feudal lord, with men 
and arms, and personal assistance in 
time of war or danger. 


But the strength and power ac- 
quired by the Barons, by reason of the 
large military retinues they were thus 
enabled to keep, had in many instances 
been found by the King to S of fatal 
consequence to his authority and in- 
fluence, compelling him by force to 
accede to their impetuous wishes. And 
in consequence, every eee was 
taken by the Crown to lessen this for- 
midable evil. But we, of this time, 
cannot but regard with veneration a 
system, however faulty, to which we 
owe our dearest and most valuable 
rights. 

Such estates which fell into the 
hands of the King by forfeiture, or 
which they acquired by family al- 
liance, were at times granted to their 
favourites or followers, under a mere 
nominal service, or, at most, subject to 
duties which were considered honour- 
able to the performer. 

It appears also that the Sovereign’s 
liberality was often excited in the 
midst r Band and amusement, and 
induced him in the same vein of feel- 
ing he was in at the time, to attach to 
the grant a condition of trifling and 
sometimes ludicrous observance. 

The tenures of England were di- 
vided into Grand and Petit Serjeantry. 
The former comprised services of mili- 
tary duties, offices to be performed at 
coronations and other State occasions 
by great officers and others, in respect 
of the offices themselves or of particu- 
lar baronies and lands. Petit Ser- 
jeantry consisted of inferior services. 

But it is not the intention here to 
enter into a learned or antiquarian re- 
search into such tenures, but merely 
to give the terms of a few, which have 
been selected on account of their amus- 
ing and almost ridiculous conditions, 
and which may rather tend “ re/axare 
Jibulam,” than to raise in the forehead 
the wrinkles of profound cogitation. 

Some lands at Addington in Surrey 
were held by the service of making 
one mess in an earthen pot .in the 
King’s kitchen on the day of his coro- 
nation, called diligrout, and if there 
were lard in it, the mess was called 
manpignum. ‘This tenure was as old 
as Henry II. At the Coronation of 
Charles i. the person in whose pos- 
session the lands then were, brought 
up to the table the dish of dilligrout ; 
but it is recorded that the King was 
not pleased to eat of the potage. 

John Campes held the manor of 
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Finchingfield, Essex, of Edward the 
Third by the service of turning the 
spit at the King’s coronation. 

Lands at Addington in Kent were 
held on the service of holcing the 
head of the King as often as he should 

ss the seas between Dover and 
Vhitsond, and found such service 
needful; and it is on record that this 
service had been duly performed. 

Rowland de Sarcere held certain 
lands in Hennington, Suffolk, for 
which, on Christmas Day in every 
year, he should perform in the King’s 
presence, ‘‘ simul et semel unum sal- 
tum, unum suffum, et unum bumbu- 
lum.” This was afterwards considered 
an indecent service, and was rented at 
sixteen shillings and eight pence the 
ear. One Baldwin, who formerly 
held those lands, was known by the 
name of Baldwin le Pettour. 

Many lands were held by the ser- 
vice of providing a certain number of 
damsels when the King should travel 
into those parts. This was very cor- 
rectly called pimp tenure. 

Lands at Seaton in Kent were held 
by two Knights, on the condition of 
attending the King when hunting in 
Gascony, where they were to remain 
until they had worn out a pair of shoes 
each, of the value of four pence. 

The holder of lands at Cumbes in 
Surrey was obliged to gather all the 
wool off the white thorns on the es- 
tate for the Queen’s use. 

Sittebroe in Kent was held by the 
service of finding coals for making the 
King’s crown and his regal ornaments. 

The ancient Earls of Chester were 
obliged to be the foremost to march 
into the enemy’s country, and the last 
in coming back. 

The right of persons to claim a flitch 
of bacon, if they had been married a 
year and a day, and had lived happily 
during that period, is not yet quite for- 
gotten, and perhaps a description of 
the ceremony observed on the occa- 
sion would be amusing. The custom 
was instituted by Robert Fitzwalter 
in the time of Henry the Third, who 
bequeathed a sum of money to the 
priory of Dunmow in Essex on the 
terms, that, “if any man repented him 
not of his marriage, either sleeping or 
waking, in a year and a day, he might 
lawfully go there and fetch a gammon 
of bacon.” It does not appear that a 
cliim was frequently made, whether 
from the rarity of such an instance of 
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matrimonial felicity, or that the solem- 
nity required to be gone through on 
the occasion, deterred many appearing. 
Yet several names were registered of 
successful claimants, and of the cere- 
mony performed upon the occasion, 
which is described: as follows. The 
pilgrim for the bacon was to take 
the oath required before the prior 
and convent and the whole town, 
humbly kneeling before them in the 
church-yard upon hard pointed stones. 
The oath was administered with a long 
rocess and solemn singing. After this 
was taken on men’s shoulders, and 
first carried about the priory church- 
yard, and then through the whole 
town, all the friars and townsfolk, 
ng and old, following him with 
oud acclamations, with the bacon ele- 
vated before him, and he was then 
sent home with his prize. 

The oath was in verse, and as fol- 
lows : 

*¢ You shall swear by custom of confession, 

If ever you made nuptial transgression. 

Be you either married man ox wife, 

If you have brawls or contentious strife ; 

Or otherwise at bed or at board, 

Offended each ether in deed or word ; 

Or since the parish clerk said Amen, 

You wished yourselves unmarried agen, 

Or in a twelve~moneth and a day 

Repented not in thought any way ; 

But continued true in thought and desire, 

As when you joined hands id’ the quire, 

If to these conditions, without all feare, 

Of your own accord you will freely sweare, 

A whole gammon of bacon you shall re- 
ceive, 

And bear it hence with love and good leave, 

For this is our custom at Dunmow well 
knowne, 

Though the pleasure be ours, the bacon’s 
your own.” 

There was also a similar custom in 
the manor of Whichnor in Stafford- 
shire, where the holder of the manor 
was obliged to keep a flitch of bacon 
hanging in his hall for any one to 
claim, who could prove a like qualifi- 
cation. 

A farm in Penniston in Yorkshire 
was held on the condition of paying 
yearly a snow-ball at Midsummer, 
and a red rose at Christmas. 

It is to be observed that the first 
condition is not so impossible as it 
would at first appear, as the snow is 
seen in the caverns or hollows upon 
the high mountains in the neighbour- 
hood in the month of June. 

These few extracts will give the 
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reader some idea of the facetiousness 
of our ancestors, but there are many 
other tenures of equally trifling terms, 
and those who would wish to dip 
more deeply into the subject may be 
referred to Littleton, Coke, and more 
especially Blount, who seems to have 
taken particular pleasure in preserving 
these ‘fragmenta antiquitatis” as he 
call them, ‘‘ for the diversion of some 


and for the instruction of others.” 
W. L. D. 


Mr. Urpan, Bath, Jan. 5. 
I. has been for some time in my 

mind to recommend to public cog- 
nizance a Plan, which would tend 
greatly to national honour and to the 
diffusion of a patriotic spirit. The 
only cause of its delay in transmission 
has arisen from the doubt which I 
entertained, as to the most eligible 
method of giving it notoriety. But on 
reflection, i yield a willing preference 
to your agreeable Miscellany, as much 
from ony as from its being an 
appropriate channel for developement. 
From the “ Essay on Local Poetry,” 
which is prefixed to the new edition of 
** Bidcombe Hill,” are extracted the 
following observations : 


** However extraneous to the general 
purport of this essay, yet not wholly un- 
connected with this particular portion of 
it, is the expression of regret at our desti- 
tution of national monuments to memorize 
important events, to illustrate loyal attach- 
ment, and to kindle patriotic enthusiasm. 
However Great Britain may rival more 
ancient nations in literature and arms, yet 
is she exceeded by the Promethean fire of 
their sculpture, and the imposing magnifi- 
cience of their public edifices. The Par- 
thenon at Athens, and the Coliseum at 
Rome, will leave no parallels in the posthu- 
mous History of England. Let our mo- 
narch, nobles, and commoners, aggrandize 
their country by promoting the liberal arts. 
Let them emulate their fame, by acting in 
the spirit of Augustus, who found Rome of 
brick and left it of marble. But to return 
to my subject. Why does not some ponde- 
rous column pierce the clouds from Runny- 
mede, inscribed on one side with the decla- 
ration of the Barons, ‘ nolumus leges 
Anglie mutari ;” and on the reverse, with 
those matchless lines of our Bard, where 
loyalty, patriotism, and poetry, strive for 
pre-eminence ? 

** Here was that charter signed, wherein the 
crown 

All marks of arbitrary power laid down ; 

— and slave, those names of hate and 
fear, 


The happier style of King and subject bear, 


National Monument at Runnymede suggested. 
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Happy when both to the same centre 


move, 
When Kings give liberty, and subjects Jove.” 
Pp. 17, 18. 


1f the reigning monarch has endear- 
ed himself from any especial circum- 
stances to popular feelings, it has been 
from his royal munificence to the un- 
employed manufacturers, and to the 
furnishing artisans with labour in his 
magnificient improvements. Would 
- then, na hag ~ be too much to 

ope, that the plan su ted in the 
pr an extract om be Repeened with 
the same exalted patronage; and can 
our fellow-countrymen be insensible 
under the declaration, that the charter 
of royal, and aristocratical and popular 
rights, which is the heritage of Britons, 
was signed, sealed, and delivered on 
the plain of Runnymede, and neither 
obelisk, cross, column, nor temple, 
attest the spot of its concession and 
ratification. 

It will be recollected by many of 
your readers, (for your publication, not- 
withstanding its numerous rivals, is a 
favourite with our citizens,) that to the 
Rev. Author of the cited extract, our 
City is primarily indebted for one of its 
most splendid improvements. The 
removal of the houses which shut out 
the view of our venerable Abbey, was 
recommended by Mr. Skurray, in an 
inaugural sermon before the mayor and 
corporation, and has since been acted 
upon as the leases fall in. The pas- 
sages relative to this event are very 
properly inserted in Mr. Britton’s 
recent history of our cathedral, and 
may be found at pages 186-7-8, of a 
volume of ‘Sermons on Public Sub- 
jects and Occasions.” 

It would be a gratifying circumstance, 
and would illustrate our national cha- 
racter and liberties, if the same voice 
which animated our local authorities 
to an act of high honour and disinter- 
estedness, should prove the instigator 
to a national monument at Runny- 
mede. Its erection would draw down 
blessings from the hearts and lips of 
thousands who in the different depart- 
ments necessary for its construction, 
would find employment; it would 
stimulate a spirit of loyalty when “ the 
love of many waxes cold,” and no 
spectator in generations unborn, would 
survey this durable monument of pa- 
triotism, without fearing God and 
honouring the King. 


Yours, &c. SENEX. 
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MEMOIR OF JOSEPH CRADOCK, ESQ. M.A. F.S. A, 
With a Portrait. 





Dec. 15, 1826. At his apartments 
in the Strand, in his 85th year, after 
gradually declining for about three 
weeks, Joseph Cradock, Esq. M. A. 
senior Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. 

Mr. Gradock was the only surviving 
son of Joseph Cradock, Esq., of Lei- 
cester and Soules, by Mary Annice, 
his first wife. He was born at Leices- 
ter, Oth of January, 1741-2; and bap- 
tized at St. Martin’s church there, 10th 
December following. 

At a late period of his life, Mr. 
Cradock had taken great pains to eluci- 
date the origin of his own family ; 
and the result of his researches was, 
that he conceived himself to be de- 
cended from Caradoc, by the Romans 
termed Caractacus. The final defeat of 
this patriot and defender of his country, 
was at a mountain near Shrewsbury, 
named after him Caer Caradoc ; and 
his flying descendants settled after- 
wards in Leicestershire, Staffordshire, 
and a larger portion of them at Rich- 
mond, in Yorkshire. In_ travelling 
through Britanny, Mr. Cradock recog- 
nized the crest of his family, at a 
village called Caradoc, not far from 
Rennes, and the language of that pro- 
vince still bears great affinity to that of 
Wales. 

Mr. Cradock’s family long resided at 
Leicester. His great-grandfather, Ed- 
mund Cradock, was mayor in 1645, 
and again in 1657; and his grand- 
father, Edmund, served that office in 
1702; from this gentleman is descended 
the present representative of the family, 
Sir Edmund Cradock Hartopp, bart. 

Mr. Cradock’s father was a younger 
brother. He acquired a !arge property, 
and purchased many estates in the 
Borough of Leicester, and at Knigh- 
ton and Gumley, in that county. Mr. 
Cradock’s mother, Mary Annice, died 
in 1749, aged 46; and his father mar- 
ried, secondly, Anne daughter of Rich- 
ard Ludlam, M.B., and sister of two 
distinguished clergymen and mathe- 
maticians, the Rev. William and Tho- 


mas Ludlam.* For his mother-in- 


law Mr. Cradock ever .retained the 
fondest recollections. She died in 1774, 
aged 56; and was buried at Wilford, 
in Nottinghamshire. 

When about nine years old, young 
Cradock was placed at the grammar- 
school of Leicester, then under the 
care .of the Rev. Gerrard Andrewes, 
where he had for fellow scholars, 
Farwer, afterwards Master of Emanuel, 
who was some years his senior, and the 
son of his schoolmaster, Gerrard An- 
drewes, the late Dean of Canterbury, 
who was his junior. For both these 
eminent men Mr. Cradock retained a 
strong affection till their deaths ; and 
here it may: be remarked, that the 

randson of his old master, the present 

ey. Gerrard Thomas Andrewes, per- 
formed the last solemn rites at Mr. 
Cradock’s funeral. 

Whilst resident at Leicester, young 
Cradock. was assisted in his studies by 
aman of powerful genius, and a cele- 
brated.Greek scholar, the Rev. John 
Jackson, Master of Wigston’s Hospi- 
tal, author of ** Chronological A ntiqui- 
ties,” and a staunch opponent of War- 
burton.¢ As areward for an exercise 
that —_ him, Jackson presented his 
pupil with an Elzevir edition of Bu- 
chanan’s Poems, which Mr. Cradock 
ever retained with great veneration. 

In passing through London to Bath, 
with his father, Mr. Cradock for the 
first time witnessed a theatrical exhibi- 


‘tion; it seems to have made a very 


strong impression on him, as he to the 
last remembered with delight the plea- 
sure he then enjoyed. It was Miss 
Macklin’s benefit, and the play “ As 
you like it;” in which Woodward 
and Mrs. Cibber both performed. 

It was Mr. Cradock’s misfortune to 
lose his father, when he was about 
seventeen years of age, he dying in 
1759, aged 70. After a short time, 
Mr. Cradock obtained his trustees’ 
consent to spend the season at Scar 
borough, where, at the table of Dr 
(afterwards Sir Noah) Thomas, he was 
admitted to company, which if not 
very suitable to his age or station, 





* See accounts of these eminent brothers 
in Nichols’s History of Leicestershire, vol. 
1. p. 318, and 503. 

Gent. Mac. January, 1827. 
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+ See an ample memoir of Mr. Jackson, 
in the History of Leicestershire, vol. I. p. 
498—500. 
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must have been very inviting to a 
young man; the Duke of York, Mar- 
quess of Granby, Mr. Sterne, Mrs. Cib- 
ber, and Col. Sloper, were frequent 
visitors at the Doctor’s table. After 
figuring for about six weeks, dancing 
at every ball, and partaking of every 
diversion, he was hastily recalled, and 
most strongly reproved for his levity 
and imprudence. 

The time had now arrived when he 
ought to have been sent to college; but 
at the suggestion of his friend Dr. Hurd, 
his trustees first placed him for a year 
with the Rev. Mr. Pickering, of Mack- 
worth, Derbyshire, who had no other 
pupil except Mr. Burdett, father of the 
present Baronet. Here he was happily 
secluded under a regular course of 
study, which soon fitted him for 
Emanuel College, Cambridge. 

But first he was permitted to visit Lon- 
don, and be present at the gaieties con- 
sequent on the coronation of George 
the Third. This was the first time Mr. 
Cradock made any considerable stay 
in London. He soon acquired a last- 
ing relish for the intellectual pleasures 
only to be enjoyed in perfection at the 
Metropolis. ‘Theatrical amusements 
engrossed much of his attention. Gar- 
rick was. then in the zenith of his 
fame, and Mr. Cradock was introduced 
to him behind the scenes, when dressed 
as Oakley, in the ‘Jealous Wife.” 
This introduction afterwards ripened 
intoa lasting friendship; for they were 
congenial spirits. 

Mr. Cradock then retired to his stu- 
dies at Emanuel College, where he 
profited by the able lectures of his 
quondam school fellow Farmer, in Aris- 
tophanes ; he had a private tutor in 
the Greek classics in general; and 
ever looked back with great satisfac- 
tion to the lectures on the Greek Tes- 
tament by the principal tutor of his 
College, the celebrated Mr. Hubbard. 

Having no house of his own, Mr. 
Cradock passed the vacations of Col- 
lege with various friends, particularly 
with the family of Sir John Cust, 
Speaker of the House of Commons ; 
Peter Wyche, esq. of Great Ormond 
Street; Mr. Banks, Chancellor of 
York, the intimate friend of Lord 
Mansfield ; Lady Wilmot, of Chaddes- 
den, Derbyshire; &c. &c. Such com- 
pany was more inviting to a gay and 
wealthy young man, than dry study at 
College. The consequence was that, 
when the time arrived, Mr. Cradock 


dreaded his examination in mathe- 
matics, (in which science alone ho- 
nours could be obtained) and, though 
he had devoted himself closely to clas- 
sical studies, never offered himself for 
his degree. But declamation was his 
forte ; and he entertained a hope that 
the young King would have visited 
Cambridge, when he was to have been 
recommended to speak before his Ma- 
jesty, which might have entitled him 
to an honorary degree of Master of 
Arts. Of this he was disappointed ; 
and he finally left Cambridge without 
graduating. 

In town he had been introduced to 
the amiable young lady whom in 1765 
he married. She was Anna Francisca, 
third daughter of the late Francis Strat- 
ford, of Merevale Hal!, Warwickshire, 
esq. and was then residing with her 
grandmother in Great Ormond-street. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cradock settled in what 
was then a fashionable part of the town, 
in a house in Dean-street, Soho. But 
shorily after his marriage, he spent 
some time in visiting his wife's rela- 
tions. Her eldest sister was married to 
Richard Geast, of Blythe Hall, War- 
wickshire, esq. a descendant of Sir W. 
Dugdale, oa father of the present 
Knight of the Shire for Warwick ; her 
second sister was Mrs. Chetwynd, late 
of Bath, who died in 1811; and her 
—— sister, Miss Maria Stratford, 
atterly resided at Mortimer, near Read- 
ing, ata house she purchased of the 
present Viscount Sidmouth, where she 
died in 1797. At Merevale, the seat of 
his mother-in-law, Mrs. Stratford, he 
passed his time very delightfully, in the 
enjoyment of a good library, and 
amusing himself in landscape garden- 
ing, a science in which (as we shall 
hereafter have to notice more fully,) he 
excelled. 

During the honey-moon, he was 
unexpectedly gratified by the presenta- 
tion, from the hands of the Chancellor 
of Cambridge, the Duke of Newcastle, 
of a Royal Degree of Master of Arts. 
As this was the first of the kind that 
had been conferred on a student of 
Emanpel, the College was pleased to 
give a handsome entertainment on 
the occasion. Mr. Cradock ever re- 
tained a pleasing recollection of his 
residence at Emanuel; and in his will 
bequeathed to the College a fine an- 
tique Roman urn, which had been sent 
to hiin from Italy, by his relation Sir 
E. C. Hartopp, bart. whilst on his 
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travels, in gratitude for Mr. Cradock’s 

services as his representative in the 

office of High-sheriff for Leicester- 

shire. This vase is engraved in the 

** History of Leicestershire,” vol. 11. 
. 590. 

Mr. Cradock was now thoroughly 
initiated into all the gaieties and amuse- 
ments of a town iife, and seems to 
have spent much of his time in thea- 
trical and musical company. The bent 
of his mind lay that way. ** I was born 
a player, a fisher, and a gardener,” said 
he to a friend, shortly before his death. 
** Tf,” as Horace observes, “ you chase 
away nature with ever so great in- 
dignity, she will always return upon 

ou.” There is we think no doubt, 
that Mr. Cradock would have adopted 
the stage for a profession, had he not 
been born to an ample patrimony. He 
was now the intimate associate of Gar- 
rick (whom he much resembled in 
figure and style of acting); the witty, 
though profligate Foote, Dr. Arne,Cum- 
berland, Mrs. Yates, &c. Many in- 
teresting anecdotes of these celebrated 
charactersenliven his ‘‘ Memoirs.” But 
Mr. Cradock was at the same time ad- 
mitted to the first literary circles of 
that day, and such a constellation of ge- 
pius will not soon again shine together. 
With the Duke of Grafton, Lord Thur- 
low, and his brother the Bishop, Lord 
Sandwich, Bishop Hinchliffe, Bishop 
Hurd, Bishop Percy, the giant in litera- 
ture Johnson, Burke, the amiable Gold- 
smith, Dr. Askew, Dr. Farmer, Dr. 
Parr, George Steevens, &c. &c. he was 
in habits ef iaciency. *< Of Dr. John- 
son's manner,” says Mr. Cradock, 
“* Garrick was a great mimick, and by 
his imitations at times rendered John- 
son abundantly ridiculous. Tom Da- 
vies monopolized his laugh, and his 
laugh was that of a rhinoceros; but 
in a plain, dictatorial style, Mr. 
Nichols, from a long acquaintance, 
could generally speak most like the 
venerable Luminary.” 

In 1766, his friend Dr. Farmer ad- 
dressed to Mr. Cradock, his celebrated 
Essay, which determined the question 
as to the ‘* Learning of Shakspeare ;”’ a 
more satisfactory pamphlet has scarcely 
everappeared. Farmer was about that 
time a frequent visitor of Mr. Cra- 
dock, then in Dean-street, Soho ; from 
whence Dr. Farmer’s sister was mar- 
ried to the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Byron, 
Prebendary of Durham. In the same 
year, Mr. Cradock gave a service of 
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ee to the parish church of Gum- 
ey, and about that time took up 
his residence at his mansion in that 
village, which he had then recently 
built. It was rather calculated from 
its size and splendour, for a nobleman 
of immense fortune, than for his more 
limited means. But there is some ex- 
cuse for Mr. Cradock. He was encou- 
raged to pursue his plan of building by a 
relative, who promised to leave him his 
property and estate, which ultimately 
went to another branch of his family. 
A similar disappointment from another 
quarter, occurred some years afier- 
wards. Indeed we doubt not, that 
the building of this mansion laid the 
first seeds of those embarrassments that 
ever afterwards embittered his life. 
The fact was, that Mr. Cradock had 
never been initiated into the value of 
money. He came into life under 
great disadvantages, without a parent's 
friendly care, and no doubt was fre- 
quently the prey of des'guing men. 

At Gumley, however, he settled, 
and his embarrassments were scarcely 
known to any but himself and his amia- 
ble Lady. He was on all occasions 
the person to come forward in the most 
prompt and spirited manner with his 


purse or advice, whenever either would 


contribute to public good or public 
amusement. hether as steward of 
a race course, conductor of a public 
musical festival, or chairman of a 
canal or other public meeting, he was 
ever ready, and always dischar 
those various duties to the satisfaction 
of all parties concerned. 

In 1767, not having any shelter from 
a profession, he was early in life called 
on to fill the office of High Sheriff for 
Leicestershire; and in 1781, acted as 
representative in that office for his rela- 
tive, Sir E. C. Hartopp, bart. 

In !768, he was elected a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries, at the re- 
commendation of his friend Dr. As- 
kew; and at his death was the senior 
Fellow of that learned body. 

Mr. Cradock’s love for dramatic 
amusements has been before alluded to. 
He now fitted up a small theatre in 
his hall at Gumley; and the private 
theatricals there were long the talk 
of the country round. Mr. Cradock 
and his accomplished lady were per- 
formers, and were supported by ama- 
teur friends of distinction. arrick 
was sometimes his guest; and Mr. 
Cradock’s powers of acting may be 
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judged of, by the anecdote, that Garrick 
= to play the Ghost to Mr. 

radock’s Hamlet; and that Garrick 
was to act Lord Ogilby, whilst Mr. 
Cradock was to fill two characters in 
the same comedy, Sir John Melville 
and Brush. 

Mr. Cradock wrote only one pro- 
logue for his friend Garrick, who was 
himself distinguished for this species 
of composition. It was the prologue 
to the revived tragedy of Timoleon, 
and is printed in Mr.Cradock’s ‘* Me- 
moirs,” vol. 1. p. 210. 

Atthe time of the Stratford Jubilee, 
in 1769, Mr. Cradock was so happy as 
to be enabled to assist his friend Gar- 
rick in several minor arrangements, 
which drew from the great actor his 
especial acknowledgements. 

Mr. Cradock also collected at Gum- 
ley a very splendid library; among 
other valuable books, several first 
editions of the classics. A Euripides, 
with Milton’s MS. notes, mentioned 
by Dr. Johnson, and more fully by 
Mr. Joddrell, in his ‘ Illustrations of 
Euripides ;” this curious volume Mr. 
Cradock presented to his friend Sir 
Henry Halford, a short time before his 
death. A “ Manilius,” with Dr. Bent- 
ley’s MS. notes, &c. 

Mr. Cradock’s taste for landscape 
gardening was first made known to 
the public by an Essay on that subject, 
which he inserted in a little volume, 

rinted in 1774, entitled, ‘ Village 
Memoirs ; in a series of Letters, be- 
tween a Clergyman and his Family in 
the Country, and his Son in Town.” 
This little novel was a vehicle for ob- 
servations on religion, poetry, criti- 
cism, theatrical amusements, and 
other subjects (as well as landscape 
gardening), and was favourably no- 
ticed by the Critical and Monthly Re- 
views. Mr. Cradock seems to have 
contemplated a more enlarged publi- 
cation on this subject, but conceived 
it to be superseded by a work by the 
Rev. George Mason, 1795, which 
most ably and kindly noticed Mr. 
Cradock’s Essay. He, however, re- 
rinted the substance of his Essay in 
his ** Literary Memoirs,” vol. 1. pp- 47 
—61. 

For very many years Mr. Cradock 
exercised his taste for landscape gar- 
dening in his own beautiful domain. 
Nature had been bountiful in the 
formation of the place; and taste was 
every where conspicuous. A part of 
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the plantation was originally made by 
the late reverend and benevolent Mr. 
Hanbury, rector of Church Langton, 
co. Leicester, with a view to succes- 
sive sales of timber, for the benefit of 
an extensive charity. He had a lease 
for 39 years; but the unexpired part 
of the term was afterwards purchased 
by Mr. Cradock. The walks through 
the plantations for several years being 
generously open to the public, it was 
a fashionable resort, in summer, for 
company from Leicester and the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The views hence are pic- 
turesque and striking ; and from a hill 
near the mansion, is a most extensive 
prospect, from beyond Atherstone on 
one side, to the extremity of the vale 
beyond Rockingham Castle on the 
other. Gumley, from time immemo- 
rial, has been famous for its fox-earths. 
Mr. Cradock’s taste and skill in mu- 
sic led hinv also to the intimacy of the 
Earl of Sandwich, Mr. Joah Bates, 
&c. At Hinchinbrook, the seat of 
Lord Sandwich, Mr. Cradock was 
frequently domesticated. During the 
Christmas week oratorios were there 
performed by the first musical pro- 
fessors of the day. Mr. Bates, Signor 
Giardini, Norris, Champness, and 
Greatorex, regularly attended. The 
unfortunate Miss Ray, then under the 
protection of Lord Sandwich, possess- 
ed great powers of song, and Lord 
Sandwich was himself a performer. 


In 1771, on the opening of the Lei- 
cester Infirmary, Sept. 11th, a grand 
overture, and select pieces of musick 
from the Messiah, were performed at 


St. Martin’s Church, commencing 
with the Coronation Anthem. Dr. 
Green, Bishop of Lincoln, preached 
on the occasion. In the evening there 
was a grand concert at the Assembly 
Room. ‘The whole was conducted 
by Mr. Cradock and the Rev. Mr. 
Jenner. Mr. Garrick engaged the 
principal performers, and made an 
offer of the music-books from Drury- 
lane Theatre. Dr. Fisher, from Co- 
vent-garden Theatre, led. Vernon, 
Champness, and Mr. Barthelemon, sang 
both at the church and in the even- 
ing; and Fischer, the celebrated haut- 
hoy player, was engaged. From this 
originated one of the best-attended 
musick meetings that had been seen 
at that time in England, as the Go- 
vernors of the Leicester Infirmary con- 
tinued the anniversaries of its opening, 
for the benefit of the institution ; parti- 
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cularly in 1774, when a new organ, b 
Sacto was opened, Mr, Cradock 
on that occasion published a pathetic 
address, which is printed in the His- 
tory of Leicestershire, vol. 1. p. 523. 
Jephtha was the oratorio selected b 
Lord Sandwich, as it had been well 
practised at Hinchinbrook, and his 
Pordshi and all his band attended. 
Giardini led; Mr. Bates opened the 
organ; Norris, Champuness, Miss Ce- 
cilia Davis, Inglesina (prima donna at 
the Opera House), alss. Scott, Miss 
Harrop (afterwards Mrs. Bates), &c. 
contributed to the success of the day. 
An ode was written for the occasion 
by Mr. Cradock, and set to“musie b 
Dr. Boyce. The duet, ‘ Here shall 
soft Charity repair,” has ever since 
been much admired. This ode was 
performed at Hinchinbrook under the 
direction of the celebrated Joah Bates ; 
afterwards at Covent Garden, under 
the direction of the late Mr. Linley ; 
since that time again at Leicester, 
when Madame Mara sang the princi- 
pal air; and different parts of it are 
occasionally introduced imto our cathe- 
drals, and on charitable occasions. 

The band of musick on this day 
was uncommonly effective; and the 
performers were honoured with the 
assistance of the Earl of Sandwich on 
the kettle-drums. 

Besides most of the nobility and 
gentry of these parts, who were of the 
auditory, was Omai, the famed native 
of Otaheite, of whom Mr. Cradock 
many interesting anecdotes in 
nis ** Memoirs.” 

Much commendation was due to 
Mr. Cradock on this occasion, who 
exerted his powerful interest, particu- 
larly in having the organ properly in- 
spected by competent persons whilst 
building. These services were re- 
warded by the following public vote 
of thanks : 


“To Joseph Cradock, esq. of Gumley. 

«« Sir, —When so many persons of the 
first rank, as well as the most eminent mu- 
sicians, assembled at our late Oratorio, have 
expressed their entire approbation of the 
new organ built under your directions ; it 
would be very ungrateful, either in the pa- 
rishioners or subscribers, not to acknow- 
ledge their obligation to you. They are 
sensible this noble instrument owes much 
of its perfection to your superintendency, as 
well as the skill of Mr. Snetzler. Your 
distinguished taste for music, poetry, and 
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polite learning, have made you justly ad- 
mired; but it is the application of these 
talents to the glory of God and the good of 
mankind (of both which you have lately 
given a noble example), that makes you 
universally esteemed. We are directed, 
both by the subscribers and parishioners 
in vestry assembled, to return you their 
sincere thanks, for thus enabling them to 
have the service of the Church performed 
in a manner worthy of the occasion. We 
beg leave to subscribe ourselves, with the 
greatest respect, your most humble ser- 
vants, William Carte, Edward Price, Wil- 
liam Watts, Churchwardens of St. Martin’s, 
Leicester.” 


On this occasion also, the old hun- 
dredth Psalm was first introduced, with 
full accompaniments, and was greatly 
admired. On Lord Sandwich’s return 
to town, this musical meeting became 
the subject of conversation between 
his Majesty and his Lordship, and was 
the occasion of the subsequent grand 
commemorative Musical Festival in 
Westminster Abbey. 

In 1773, was brought forward at 
Covent-garden Theatre, a tragedy by 
Mr. Cradock, entitled ** Zobeide.”. It 
was in part taken from an unfinished 
tragedy, entitled ‘* Les Seythes,” by 
Voltaire ; who, on the author sending 


him a copy, returned the following 
answer : 


*¢ Sir, 


Thanks to your Muse, a foreign copper 


9 Sbre, 1773, a Ferney. 


shines, [lines. 
Turn’d into gold, and eoin’d in sterling 

You have done too much honour to an 
old sick man of eighty. 

I am with the most sincere esteem and 
gratitude, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Vorraire.” 

This play was well received. Mr. 
Cradock’s friend Dr. Goldsmith wrote 
the Prologue, and Murphy the Epi- 
logue. The play was published. In 
the same year, Mr. Cradock returned 
the com Essa to Goldsmith, by 
writing the Epilogue to his comedy, 
**« She Stoops to Conquer.” 

Mr. Cradock was much connected 
with the Duke of Grafton, during his 
stormy administration, and more than 
once declined the honour of a seat in 
Parliament. He was thought of as 
sub-preceptor of the Prince of Wales, 
when Dr. Hinchcliffe was intended 
for preceptor. But the Duke of Graf- 
ton retiring from administration, and 


Lord North acceding to it, prevented 
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those appointments, which were filled 
up by the late Abp. Markham and 
Dean Jackson. ith Bp. Hinch- 
cliffe Mr. Cradock passed many de- 
lightful days at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in the society of the poet Gray 
and other eminent men. 

Mr. Cradock never engaged in ei- 
ther politics or controversies of any 
kind, but once offered to the pub- 
lic an ironical pamphlet, entitled, 
“The Life of John Wilkes, esq. in 
the manner of Plutarch. Being a 
Specimen of a larger Work. The se- 
cond Edition, revised and corrected. 
London, J. Wilkie, 1773,” 8vo ; with 
Portraits of ** Worthies,” viz. Wat 
Tyler, Alderman Beckford, John Cade, 
esq. John Wilkes, esq. ‘* These are 
thy gods, O Britain!” This is now a 
scarce pamphlet, and was written 
whilst its author was smarting from 
the effecis of the violence of Wilkes’s 
mob, which destroyed the windows of 
his house in Dean-street, Soho. Our 
venerable author had forgotten this 
jeu @esprit, till he was reminded of it 
by a well-known and highly respected 
Biographer, who happened to possess 
a copy. 

oy 1777 Mr. Cradock published 
**An Account of some of the most 
romantic parts of North Wales,” 12s. 
His name is appended to the “ Dedi- 
cation to Sir Watkin Williams Wynne. 
This “* Account” was the result of a 
Tour he took in the Autumn of 1776. 

In 1783, soon after the Peace was 
signed, and in consequence of Mrs. 
Cradock having suffered from a para- 
lytic seizure, by the advice of Dr. He- 
berden, Mr. and Mrs. Cradock pro- 
ceeded to Paris; and in June 1784, 
went on a long and interesting tour to 
the South of France, Flanders, and 
Holland. This tour forms the sub- 
ject of Mr. Cradock’s second volume 
of the * Literary Memoirs,” recently 
published. (See our last vol. p. 433.) 

Mr. Cradock was fortunate enough 
to have entertained at his seat at 
Gumley, the Duke de Lauzun; which 
accidental civility afterwards led to 
the admission of Mr. and Mrs. Cra- 
dock into the first circles of the king- 
dom of France. They remained on 
the Continent till June 12, 1786, 
when they landed at Dover. 

For many years after his return to 
this country, ill health compelled Mr. 
Cradock to withdraw in a great mea- 
sure from society; but he continued to 


amuse himself in the embellishment of 
his grounds, and the enlargement of 
a piece of water at the back of his 
house, which latterly he termed the 
Lake. The following was one of the 
last effusions of his Muse: 


* Inscription for a Building on the Banks of 

a Lake in one of the Midland Counties.* 
Hail, shadowy Lake! whose gliding wave 

serene 
Reflects the beauties of the varying scene! 
Here let the Muse her humble vigils keep, 
And quaff the gales from yon impending 
steep ; 
Here let the year her early fragrance fling, 
And glittering plumage dip the hasty wing ; 
Here on the brinvk Pomona’s blossoms glow, 
And finny myriads sparkle from below ; 
Here let the mind at peaceful anchor rest, 
And Heaven's own sunshine cheer the guilt- 
less breast.” 

In 1815, however, his desire to ap- 
pear before the public as an author 
again revived ; but he proceeded very 
cautiously. In that year he published 
anonymously, ‘* Four Dissertations, 
Moral and Religious, addressed to the 
rising Generation. I. On Covetous- 
ness. II. On Hypocrisy. II1. On the 
ag: Condition of Men in this 

forid. 1V. On Continuance in well- 
doing.” 8vo, 1815. (See vol. uxxxv1. 
i. p. 43.) These Four Essays were 
drawn up as sermons for particular 
friends ; and the last was preached at 
Chester; but whether it was ever pub- 
lished in that form, is not known, 
as the author was then absent in the 
South of France. 

On Christmas Day, 1816, Mr. Cra- 
dock lost his amiable lady. She was 
proceeding down sstairs, to go to 
church, when she fell in a fit, and 
instantly expired. They had no issue. 

In 1821 he published a little novel 
to expose the horrid vice of gaming, 
entitled “ Fidelia ; or, The Prevalence 
of Fashion,” 12mo. The story is af- 
fecting, and gives a striking lesson ou 
the danger of hesitation and delay in 
breaking off bad acquaintance. The 
language is much more simple than is 
usually found in works of fiction; aud 
this gives it the air of a true story, 
which, it is to be feared, has too often 
occurred, The manners and conver- 
sation are those of the times when 
Mr. Cradock was first introduced iri 
polite society. 





* See a Sonnet on this subject by Mr. 
Nichols, in vol. xxv. i. p. 65. 
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In 1823, a very important step was 
resolved upon by Mr. Cradock, which, 
considering that he was then 82 years 
of age, shows the firmness of his mind, 
and his honourable principles. Find- 
ing his estate embarrassed by mort- 
gages and other incumbrances, he 
made a noble sacrifice, by passing it 
into the hands of the gentleman, who, 
had it been uuincumbered would pro- 
bably have been his heir, on conditions 
agreeable to all parties ; and retired to 
town with a very moderate annuity. 
He also at the same time parted with 
his splendid library. But Literature, 
and occasional intercourse with a few 
choice friends, seemed more than to 
compensate for the advantages he had 
voluntarily surrendered. He then “P 

lied seriously to what he originally 
intended should have been done by 
his executors. 

And here, perhaps, it may be allow- 
able to allude to the sincere attach- 
ment between Mr. Cradock and his 
old friend Mr. Nichols. For very 
many years Mr. Nichols had been ac- 
customed to pay Mr. Cradock an an- 
nual visit at Gumley Hall; but on Mr. 
Cradock’s settling in London, the in- 
tercourse became incessant, and we 
doubt not that the daily eenare 
dence which took place between them 
contributed to cheer the latter days 
of these two veterans in Literature. 
They had both of them in early life 
enjoyed the flattering distinction of an 
intimacy with the same eminent cha- 
racters; and to hear the different anec- 
dotes elicited in their animated con- 
versations respecting Johnson and 
others, was indeed an intellectual treat 
of no ordinary description. Mr. Cra- 
dock and Mr. Nichols possessed a simi- 
larity in taste and judgment. They 
were both endowed with peculiar 
quickness of compreheusion, and with 
powers and accuracy of memory rarely 
equalled. 

Mr. Cradock’s first publication on 
his coming to town was his tragedy of 
“The Czar.” This play was brought 
to the morning of rehearsal fifty years 
before, but owing to a disappointment 
on the part of one of the chief ac- 
tresses, was withdrawn, and never 
acted; nor published till 1824. (See 
vol. xcrv. ii. p. 60.) 

The favourable reception which 
the publication of ‘The Czar” 
met with, induced Mr. Cradock to 
select from his MSS. what certainly 
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2s 
afforded the public no small gratifi- 


cation. 

Iu Jan. 1826, he published the first 
volume of his “ Literary and Miscel- 
laneous Memoirs,” dedicated by per- 
mission to the King, an honour of 
which Mr. Cradock was justly proud. 
(See our vol. xcvi. i. pp. 62, 236.) 
In the latter part of the same year 
(only a few weeks before his death), 
he published a second volume, con- 
taining his Tour to Paris and the 
South of France in the years 1783 to 
1786. (See our vol. xcvi. ii. p. 433.) 

Here we feel induced to make use of 
a letter received from a highly distin- 
guished friend of Mr. Cradock, ad. 
dressed to ourselves, which exhibits 
Mr. Cradock’s character in a favour- 
able, yet strictly just light: 

**I do not think I should in any 
manner so well describe Mr. Cra- 
dock’s character, as by referring to 
the ‘Memoirs’ which he has pub- 
lished of himself. These Memoirs, in 
my view of them, are an exact coun- 
terpart of his manners and conversa- 
tions,—of his excellencies and his fui- 
bles. He was all anecdote, without 
affecting to know more, either of men 
or books, than the common run of 
pee le, though better acquainted with 

th than the generality of the best 
informed. In the earlier part of his 
life he recommended himself by his 

leasantry and talents,—his love of 
woot antiquarian researches,— 
his taste for music, painting, and 
poetry, and all the fine arts,—to seve- 
ral of the most learned and accom- 
plished scholars of the day,— as Bi- 
shops Warburton and Hurd, Doe- 
tors Johnson and Goldsmith, and 
others; among whom must not be 
forgotten that prodigy of wit and hu- 
mour and theatrical talents, David 
Garrick ; for he and Garrick were a 
sort of twin brothers, in personal like- 
ness and mental power. th of them 
were rather under size; but they were 
both well formed, and had so much 
expression in their countenances, and 
so much grace in their actions, that 
nobody in looking at them regarded 
their size or stature ;—in looking at 
each, it was the quality—not the quan- 
tity of the man that was conttient. 
And upon the stage, Cradock (for he 
had a private theatre in his house), 
as I have been informed by those who 
had seen him act, in some characters 
at least, was second only to Garrick, 
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There was, however, this difference 
between them ;—Garrick played for 
profit—Cradock played for the amuse- 
ment of his friends, though to the 
great detriment of his own fortune. 
And perhaps his talent in the repre- 
senting of character upon the stage, 
first gave him the habit of enlivening 
and embellishing every thing which 
he said, with a certain lightning of 
eye, and honeyed tone of voice, and 
happy turns of countenance,—which 
may be better imagined than de- 
scribed; and also furnished him with 
many allusions which he had the 
happy art of introducing into his con- 
versations with vast advantage. 

** Mr. Cradock was a classical scho- 
lar of very high — and he had a 
very considerable library, containing 
books of the best sorts, and of the best 
editions; and some very rare ones. 
The sale of these, upon which his af- 
fections were placed, together with 
his mansion and estate at Gumley, 
upon his coming to live in London, 
wasa sacrifice he made (and a sore sa- 
crifice it was) with a view to the final 
arrangement and liquidation of his 
worldly affairs before his death, and 
proved not only his integrity, but that 
sort of pride which dwells only in ho- 
nourable minds, and will give a sanc- 
tity to his memory. 

** Mr. Cradock was, moreover, a 
good neighbour,—a kind friend,—a 
highly-finished gentleman,—and more 
than sufficiently learned to be the fit 
associate with those who were most 
learned; and he had this advantage 
over the most learned, that he was 
altogether free from pedantry, and all 
inclination to be overbearing in his 
conversation with others avowedly less 
learned than himself. With these 
good qualities, and his great acquire- 
ments, he could not fail of causing 
the opportunities which he gave his 
friends of visiting him, to be eagerly 
seized ; and from season to season (for 
he gave a sort of annual dejeuné at 
Gumley) anxiously expected. But 
his death, which is sadly lamented, 
has closed all.” 

Another friend thus speaks of him : 

*««Mr. Cradock was a remarkable 
Fy He had lived for more than 

alf a century pretty much among to- 
ries, without imbibing (if we may 
judge from the last year or two of his 
life passed in London,) the least bigotry 
or intolerance. His opinions were li- 
beral, his feelings all generous. He 


was properly a whig in his own senti- 
ments ; though strictly and professedly 
he seems to have been, in speculative 
matters, a man of no party. During 
the same course of years he had lived 
in the fashionable world, and in the 
circles of the great; bat, as it should 
seem, without having indulged in their 
luxuries, or having contracted their 
vices. Indeed, not only did his in- 
clination lead him, but his constitution 
compelled him, to a most rigid tem. 
erance. Though remarkable for his 
1ospitality and social manners, he 
had for twenty years scarcely drank a 
glass of wine ; and he lived principally 
on turnips, roasted apples, and coffee, 
and those taken in very small quanti- 
ties. He had a great peculiarity of 
constitution, which obliged him to 
undergo a constant cupping; and he 
has been known to be cupped some- 
times twice a day. Yet under all his 
own infirmities and sufferings, he had 
the most tender sympathy with even 
the appearance of distress in others, 
and when free from pain, nobody was 
more cheerful and communicative ; 
indeed it may be said, he overflowed, 
having a great fund of anecdote, with 
much of the garrulity of old age. 
During the last fortnight nothing 
<_* his lips but water. He will 
long remembered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gumley, where he was 
respected by people of all parties for his 
worth, and idolized by the poor for his 
benevolence.” 

On Saturday, Dec. 23, at the fune- 
ral of this venerable gentleman, a nu- 
merous assemblage of his friends at- 
tended to pay the last token of respect 
to his memory. The service was 
performed by his friend the Rev. 
G.T. Andrewes. The Hon. Washing- 
ton Shirley, F. P. Stratford, esq. Mas- 
ter in Chancery, L. C. Humfrey, esq. 
Barrister, A. Chalmers, esq. F.S. A. 
N. Carlisle, esq. F.S.A. and T. J. Pet- 
tigrew, esq. F.S. A. were the pall- 
bearers on the occasion. The = 
was followed by his executors, John 
Bowyer Nichole, esq. F.S. A. John 
Pearson, esq. and William Tooke, esq. 
F.R.S.,; also by George Dyer, esq. John 
Britton, esq. F.S.A. John Taylor, - 
John Mayne, esq. Thomas Cadell, 
esq. Dr. Nuttall, and many other gen- 
tlemen. Sir Henry Halford was pre- 
vented attending by a professional en- 
gagement. Mr. Cradock was buried, 
by his particular desire, in the parish 
where he died, St. Mary-le-Strand. 
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Mr. Ursan, Manchester, Jan. 10. 
N the progress of a nation from the 
rudeness of barbarism to luxurious 
effeminacy, there are many stages, 
which are retarded or quickened by 
circumstances, England has arrived at 
a point in this progression, which it is 
most important to contemplate. In 
this district especially, excessive labour, 
remunerated by excessive wages, has 
influenced the character of the people. 
During twenty years and upwards, old 
and young, male and female, have, 
with few exceptions, risen at five, and 
have not returned to their families 
until eight or nine at night; unless 
the day has been spent in dissipation. 
For such labour, the wages of each 
family have not averaged less than one 
huudred 
uence of excessive labour is insubor- 
Sapien and insubordination leads to 
depravity. Our immense jail is full : 
and yearly more than five thousand 
persons are brought before the magis- 
trates of the town. As a further proof 
of depravity, more than half a million 
sterling is spent at our public houses ; 
and more than half the population of 
the place, whose wages have been so 
ample, ask charity at our public insti- 
tutions, and are relieved. 

But the period of excessive labour 
and excessive wages being, it is prob- 
able, nearly at an end, it is important 
to inquire by what means the people 
can be rescued from the state of degra- 
dation and misery into which they are 
sunk, Is it by alms-giving? By the 
endowing - of Hospitals? Certainly 
not. Public charity always corrupts. 
‘The remedy depends on the restoration 
of the moral and national character. 

Sunday schools were established in 
anticipation of, at least, staying the 
progress of vice; but the event has 
disappointed the anticipation. Charac- 
ter is not formed by the elements of 
knowledge. Individuals have indeed 
rewarded the indefatigable and praise- 
worthy exertions of the teachers ; but 
such influence has not been general. 
The depravity which is present to the 
children all the week, has a stronger 
influence than can be counteracted by 
ordinary exertions: and happily-infant 
schools ofier a most peareriel aid, 
without an increase of expence. 

Infant Schools take the children 
away from the debasing influence un- 
der which their characters must other- 

Gent. Mac. Jan. 1827. 


unds a year. The conse- 
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wise be formed, and present an influ- 
ence of a better kind. Early impres¢ 
sions are never obliterated; as is the 
bringing up, so is the man. Here then 
a noble field presents itself. The pa- 
rents will gladly surrender their chil- 
dren to your care, and you are certain 
of the result; for “Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he 
is old, he will not depart from it.” 
The plan which appears most eligi- 
ble is, hr the Committee of a Sunday 
School to.hire the ground-floor of a 
cottage; and here the expence ceases : 
for a female will be able to manage 
seventy children, the parents of whom 
would cheerfully pay two-pence a 
week with each, which will remune- 
rate the governess. When the chil- 
dren are dismissed from this school, 
they may be collected on the Sunday 
morning and afternoon, and taken to 
church ; and in the evening, or at a 
time more convenient, they may be 
heard to read a chapter, and be ques- 
tioned on the Infant School plan, so as 
to make them acquainted with the 
doctrines and precepts of scripture, 
Thus the proper object of Sunday 
Schools will be accomplished. Besides 
this, other important results attend this 
plan. It is not a charity. It does 
not lead to, but away from pauperism. 
It admits of national sentiments, and 
national airs being taught ; for though 
the direct object of an Infant School 
be to form the disposition, and to give 
a moral bias to the mind, national feel- 


ings need not be excluded, M. D. 


Mr. Ursan. Jan. 14. 

A custom regarding ‘Titles by 

Courtesy” has been introduced 
within these few years which, not 
only puzzles those persons who are 
conversant in matters of precedence, 
but which, if allowed to continue 
without any positive rule being laid 
down, bids fair to lead toa degree of 
confusion of a singular kind. Perhaps 
some of your readers may be able to 
answer my inquiries; and, should they 
be found to be unanswerable, then, 
perhaps, may the attention of “* Those 
who have to regulate such matters” 
be drawn to the subject. 

Custom has for a long period of time 
allowed the title of Lord to all the sons 
of Dukes and Marquisses, and to the 
eldest sons of Earls; and custom also 
has given to all of them precedence 
over Barons. Whether or no the pre- 
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cedence gained them the titles, or that 
the titles gave them the precedence, is 
leaalanill There is, however, a de- 
gree of consistency in the custom ; in- 
asmuch as we find those only to be 
styled Lord by courtesy who rank 
among the Peers. Hence a reason 
why an Earl's younger son, and a 
Viscount’s eldest son are not Lords, 
because they rank with commoners 
only. . 
ut within the last few years there 
have sprouted forth a number of young 
Lords never heard of before, and who 
have no places assigned to them in the 
authorized Table of Precedence ; hence 
they must either arrogate to themselves 
a precedence to which they have no 
right, or else be placed among com- 
moners, and thereby overturn the “‘ de- 
gree of consistency”’ above-mentioned 
as respecting titles by courtesy. I 
allude to the custom. of ekeing-out a 
Duke’s and Marquis’s inferior titles 
n their descendants, as far as they 
will hold out by there remaining any 
such titles to distribute. Thus: while 
the late Duke of Grafton was alive, 
his grandson assumed the Viscounty of 
Ipswich, not because his father was 
rhof Euston by courtesy, but be- 
cause his grandfather had the Vis- 
county in him. And so at this mo- 
ment, the son of the Duke of Man- 
chester is only Viscount Mandeville ; 
vetof his two sons, one is called Lord 
Kimbokon, and the other, Lord John 
Montagu. 

Now, Mr. Urban, I wish to know, 
first, if this be right, and founded on 
authority ; and secondly, where the 
Viscount Ipswich, the Baren Kimbol- 
ton, and the Lord John Montagu are 
to be ranked. The Table of Prece- 
dence in Blackstone, is wholly silent 
about Peers’ grandsons. But the ano- 
maly does not end here. The Duke 
of Somerset has no other inferior title 
but the Barony of Seymour. Hence 
his grandson can be only plain Mr. 
Seymour, the family name; yet, asthe 
grandson of an older Duke, Mr. Sey- 
mour might claim precedence over the 
Viscount, the Baron, and the Lord 
John. 

His late Majesty certainly introduced 
an anomaly in this respect, by styling 
Messieurs John and William Russell 
Lord John and Lord William, as 
their father had been only Marquis of 
Tavistock by courtesy. Perhaps that 
may, have led, to the practice now. in 
use of eking out inferior titles as far as 
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they will go; but when his late Majes- 
ty introduced this lower degree of titles 
by courtesy, it would have been as 
well if he had laid down specific rules 
for their precedence. On the other 
hand, if the King intended the distinc- 
tion to the sons of the deceased Mar- 

vis of Tavistock as a mark of especial 
avour to them alone, it ought to have 
been so stated in the Gazette of the 
day, as is always done when a lady is 
raised to the rank of an Earl’s daugh- 
ter, or a gentleman to that of a Duke’s 
younger son. The deceased wife of 
Sir Abraham Hume was an instance of 
the former, and the brother of the 
present Duke of Norfolk an instance 
of the latter. 

If the above-mentioned custom of 
giving the title of Lord to the grand- 
sons of Peers, be received as correct in 
these our own days, it will become 
necessary for a rule to be made respect- 
ing the limits to which the custom is 
to extend ; because, if an Earl has in 
himself both a Viscounty and a Barony, 
why may not his grandson assume the 
title of the Barony? Again, suppose 
a Marquis or an Ear! to have only two 
inferior titles of the same degree, as 
two Viscounties, or two Baronies, 
what would be done in such a case? 
would the son take one Viscounty and 
the grandson the other? If so, here 
would be a new anomaly of a different 
kind to any already noticed, as in those 
which I have mentioned each de- 
scending generation assumes a lower 
title than that taken by his parent; 
whereas in the case just noticed, a son 
would be called by a title of the same 
degree as that given to his father, both 
being styled Viscount. 

Should the above inquiries puzzle 
our modern Heralds, that will be a 
sufficient reason for an examination of 
them. Yours, Lecror Rusticus. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 12. 

TS laurels of a late distinguished 

Poet have been so torn and wither- 
ed, as scarcely to afford a shelter to his 
untimely grave: withered by his own 
i ape of exalted talents, and 
torn by the unsparing zeal of the advo- 
cates of virtue. My veneration for 
genius, and pity for the man, make me 
regret the undistinguishing censures 
which assail him; they reach, when 
directed thus by common hands, not 
only the vices which too often accom- 
pany the poetic. temperament, but to 
the heavenly inspiration of poetry itself. 
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Hence those finer feelings, which wean 
us from the groveling attachments of a 
world like this, are brought into con- 
tempt; that principle of heroic virtue 
is destroyed which ennobles the indi- 
vidual, and exalts a nation ; and under 
the influence of which, in the opinion 
of a great and good man, vice itself 
loses half its evil, by losing all its gross- 
ness.* The sons of genius, Sir, are 
surrounded with dangers from which 
the cold, the tasteless, and insensible 
are ingloriously secure. 1 would have 
them, therefore, tried only by their 
peers, not by men ougstnal solely by 
the calculations of diurnal life, and 
who, if they possess a becoming fear of 
obloquy, are utterly insensible to the 
blandishments of fame. 1 was led into 
these reflections by some lines, which 
were written on a blank leaf of Lord 
Byron’s poems, which I met with on 
thecontinent. These I have transcribed 
for you; for; though notperhaps much 
finished, they bear marks of having 
come from the heart. 


*¢ Byron, full many a year hath fled, 

Since verse of thine — once-loved— hath 
shed 

On me its melancholy tone ; 
I deem’d my minstrel-feeling gone ; 
But chance hath brought thee to my hand, 
Or almost chance, and in thy lays 
I hear the voice of other days, 
I see the forms of other land ; 
They tell of thoughts and hopes which then 
Lit my young heart, but they were vain. 
Dream crowding dream commingling springs, 
And o’er that heart remembrance flings 
A gleam not easy to define, 
A moment-glimpse of ‘* Auld Lang Syne.” 
But oh how changed thy Lyre ! no more 
Breathies its deep fecling as before, 
But cold Revenge, and Folly bare, 
And Blasphemy are jarring there ; 
Who lov’d thee weep thy vanish’d fame, 
Who hate thee brand thy blighted name ; 
Mute is the praise, and sear the bough, 
That sooth’d thine ear, or bound thy brow; 
And censure flings reproach on those, 
Half justly, who are not thy foes. 
Such am not I ; but mourn thy fate, 
The wreck of all that’s really great ; 
Mind, genius, character: ah ! what 
Might these have been ?—'tis now forgot. 
Gone, gone without a sigh to save 
The hope before, beyond the grave! 
And shall thy fellow sinners dare 
To spurn the ruins withering there? 
They whose proud virtue might have bow'd 
To trials thine hath not withstood : 
Cold, base, presumptuous ! 





* Burke. 
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For 
Pass'd to the grave of infamy, - 
Know, if thou may’st, there still is one, 
Fall’n as thou art, and scorn’d, and lone, 
Will bend o’er thy dishonour’d bier, 
And breathe a sigh, and drop a tear.” 

_ To you, Sir, the long-tried friend of 
virtue oe these remarks may 
be addressed, with the appearance of a 
wish to vindicate or qualify those vices 
which threw so dark a cloud over the 
life of Byron; but he is no longer 
within - the reach of censure; and 
surely it is neither unbecoming, nor 
unchristian to exhibit some commise- 
ration for his memory ; to respect its 
attainments, without violating the 
sanctuary that should now protect his 
errors. 

** Leave them, leave them to tepose.”” 


Cc. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 15. 
NY article which tends to illus- 
trate the manners and expences 
of former times, is; I am sure, accept- 
able to your valuable Miscellany ; and 
I therefore send you an inventory of 
the household goods and chattels of 
an ancestor of mine in the reign of 
Charles the First, which I copied from 
the original, attached to his will, in the 
archdeaconry court of Cornwall. 

Mr. Busvargus wasa gentleman who 
resided at Busvargus, iu the parish of 
St. Jiast, in Cornwall, a few miles from 
the Land’s End; but no incident of 
his life is of sufficient importance to 
confer interest upon the accompany- 
ing account of his effects. He en- 
tered his pedigree at the Heralds’ Visi- 
tation in 1620, and signed his name as 
‘John Busvargus;” but it appears 
from the title deeds of his property, that 
the original name of his family was 
** Lethon,” and that, agreeably to the 
general castom in Cornwall at the 
period, his grandfather assumed the 
designation of Busvargus upon pur- 
chasing the estate so called, about the 
commencement of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. This John Busvargus, and 
his father and grandfather, are usually 
described in deeds as ‘‘ John Lethon, 
alias Busvargus.” He was born in 
1598, and married Agnes, the eldest 
daughter of John Hilt of Trenethicke, 
of Wendron, im Cornwall, Gent. thede- 
scendant of a very ancient family in that 
county, and was buried at Wendron, 
on the 3d December, 1637. The heir- 
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ess of the Busvargus family married 
the Rev. Jonathan Toup bebore 1713, 
and was the mother of that profound 
critic and scholar the Editor of Longi- 
nus. Her second husband was the 
Rev. John Keigwin, and the estates of 
the — are now enjoyed by Mrs. 
Ann Nicholas, widow, one of the 
representatives of that marriage. Be- 
fore concluding this letter, I may be 
permitted to state a fact singularly illus- 
trative of the manner in which Corn- 


Inventory of the Goods of J. Busvargus, 1638. 


(Jan. 


remark, that all Cornish men are 
cousins ;—that for seven generations 
every member of the Busvargus family 
married into houses situated within 
thirty miles of their own seat, and 
generally within ten miles. 

As shewing the furniture of a gen 
tleman’s house in the extremity of Eng- 
land in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, as wellas the value of 
the different articles, this communica- 
tion will, I hope, be thought worthy 


ish families intermarried with each of a place i in your pages. * Cuionas. 


other, and which explains the common 


An Inventory of the goods and chattels of John Busvargus, of St. Just, 
within the countie of Cornwall, gent., dec’, taken and praysed by Martin 
Wearne and John Cheonhalls, the Lith day of April, Anno Domini, 1638. 

d, 

Imprimis. His apparell ° . ° ° 2 ° ° . 4 
Trem, His bible por other books . 8 
_ The table boord, vee saat chayres carpets and coshens in the 

al ° ° F ° ° . 
Item, His rings and sitterns . ° . : 
Item, The table-boards and hed-stead i in “the parlour 
Item, The table-board, cooberts, and two chests over the dayrie, with two 

little trunks and two small chayres ° ° ° . 
Item, The bed-stead and furniture - ‘ 0 . ° ‘ . 
Item, The woolén clothes and wool . 

Item, The bed-stead with the furniture in the inner-chamber, with eoo- 

berts and trunks r 
-~ Achest with the linea, bed, chests, table-clothes, napkins, and other 

inmen- . 

Item, The stead- bed, with the truckle-bed, ant their Gualtuse ¢ over ee hall 

Item, 1 dozen and a half of pewter, and three tie. and two small 
‘ons a 

Item, For butter, cheese, oni cher household provision of ment kind 

Item, The bedding with the furniture, over the — ° 

Item, The Mill implements tad ° 

Item, 2 Stremors furnished * . ; . 

Item, A fowling piece : + . ‘ ‘ ° 

Item, The oultery ‘ . mn 

Item, Bottles, jugs, dishes, ond other clomb + . . ‘ 

Item, 1 pan, 1 kettle, 1 brass crock, and one iron crocke and ‘skillett ° 

Item, An old brewing keeve, 4 godysetts, other old tubs and uti of wood 

Item, The studiers,} shovels, and other iron work ‘ 

Item, The corn in the mow- — and hay-rick 

Item, 12 Kine e ° 

Item, 6 Steers . 

Item, 1 Heifer and 3 yearlings 

Item, His bounds§ and tin stuff 

Item, 1 Chattle lease . ;: ‘ ° 

Item, 1 Little bull and a sow ° ‘ 

Item, 1 Pair of paniers and ropes . 

Item, 2 Sheep and 2 lambs ‘ 

Item, Other things forgotten. and not yet come to memory 


a 
0 
8 


coe °° 


— 


~ woe 
SOoOaAmonmaccownowewd 
_ os — 
ecovrvoccoooooaacamwoucocso 
ceoosococoooo@wmaeaooeocooooo 


— 


Sum total . - £141 9 8 


By me, Joun Curnnatt,—Martin Wearne. 





* Stremors were articles used in streaming tin, a process well known in mining districts. 
+ Earthenware, a eee still used in Devonshire and Cornwall. 
$ Query. § Tin bounds. 
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FLY LEAVES. No. XXXIV. 
Bezaleel Morris. 
4 bey only notes hitherto appended 


to the various editions of the 
Dunciad, by Alexander Pope, are 
those flowing from the humour of Scri- 
blerus, and the perspicuous gathering 
and labour of the Rev. W. Warbur- 
ton. Some future editor may forego 
the taciturn system of some of his pre- 
decessors, and not uniformly pass the 
way-faring stranger, damned into fame 
for the purpose of crowding the temple 
of Dulness, by candidly identifying the 
real, from the proclaimed shadows 
made important by the satire of the 
poet. Of Bezaleel Morris, it is first 
stated, he was ‘‘ author of some satires 
on the translation of Homer, with 
many other things printed in news- 
papers,”* while Scriblerus makes his 
existence doubtful, by declaring Beza- 
leel “ carries forgery in the very name,” 
and then thrusts him into a plurality 
of Curll’s “ phantoms.” 

The name of Bezaleel Morris, as a 
poet, may be traced for thirty years, 
without any apparent conjunction with 
Curll,t and therefore, possibly, a hu- 
man form bearing baptismal honours, 
and certainly not a phantom. He 
wrote, 

Miscellanies, or Amusements in 
verse and prose: advertised by D. 
Browne, Temple Bar, 17!2. 

Voyage from Bengale in the East 
Indies, printed for Thomas Bickerton, 
Paternoster-row, about 1720. 

An Essay on the Poets, Bickerton, 
1721. 

An Epistle to Mr. Welsted, and a 
Satyr on the English translation of 
Homer, Bickerton, 1721. 

An Epistle to the falsely celebrated 
British Homer. Advertised as ‘sold 
by the booksellers of London and 
Westminster,” April, 1742. 





* Of these ‘ waifs and strays,’ * some con- 
gratulatory verses to his Grace the Duke of 
Dorset, on his return to England,” first 
printed at Dublin, occur in the Gazetteer, 
11th October, 1735. 

+ Curll published the minor poems of 
Pope, on single folio leaves, which are now 
of very rare occurrence. In that manner 
appeared, 1719, the lines ‘* to the ingenious 
Mr. Moore, author of the celebrated worm- 
powder,” with a stanza, which it may be 
fitly hoped was never afterwards printed. 
Splendid talents will catch at doubtful wit, 
notwithstanding the proclamation— 

** Want of decency is want of sense.” 


Fly Leaves.— Bezaleel Morris. 
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_ The ** Satyr on the English Transla- 
tions,” from which the following ex- 
tract may serve, was enough to provoke 
the ire of Pope. 

Three daring poets, lo ! at different times, 

On this account unsheath their dreadful 
rhymes ; 

Fiercely advance, and at a furious rate, 

This glorious Bard with cruelty translate. 

Bold Chapman do's th’ advent’rous work 

commence, 
And toa most prodigious length he stretches 
out his sense ; 
Presents him rack’d and tortur'd to our eyes, 
And in so mean and such a coarse disguise, 
He never sure from fortune suffer’d more, 
F’en though he sought his bread from door 
to door. 

Then Ogileby, in terms more dull and low, 
Whether he should debase him, yea! or no! 
Debates, ——and then (as ’twas by fate de- 

creed, ) 
He feebly does attempt todo the deed, 

From Hobbs he finds a sure destructive 


’ 
Philosopher too soon! and Bard too late ! 
By him he’s more than argument abus'd, 
And more perversely than religion us’d. 
Smart Pope comes now—yet not so | 
sterne as these ; 
He proves more kind, treats him with 
grace and ease, 
And makes him spruce, the beaus and 
belles to please : 
So gentle female habits, heretofore, 
Renown’d Achilles and Alcitles wore. 


Ev. Hoop. 
—@— 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 21. 

N the Numbers for October and 

November last, your Correspond- 
ents ‘* Clericus,” and “X. Y. Z.” 
have sent forth opinions to the world 
on the subject of the Apocrypha, di- 
rectly opposed to those in the Sixth 
Article of our Church. The decision 
therein pronounced, like all the other 
points decided in the 39 Articles, rests 
on grounds not to be shaken by the 
puny theologians of the present day ; 
and had your Correspondents read 
Gray’s Key to the Old Testament, 
Bishop Tomline’s Elements, or the 
Prefaces in D’Oyley and Mant’s Bi- 
ble (not to mention the larger works 
on the Canon, the very sight of which 
is sufficient to throw us of these de- 
generate days into hysterics), 1 am in- 
clined to think they would not have 
hazarded such opinions. But as it is, 
I trust the well-known orthodoxy of 
your principles will readily procure the 
admission into your pages of this hum- 
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ble effort in defence of the apostolical 
doctrines of our Church. 

Your above-mentioned Correspond- 
ents seem to have fallen into two er- 
rors. ‘The first of these is, consider- 
ing the Apocrypha as a whole. They 
speak of it as if all its parts were of 
equal authority, or either as if it were 
but one book, and not a mere arbitrary 
collection into one volume, of writings 
possessing very different degrees of cre- 
dit and authority. Now here it must 
be recollected that such an assumption 
is perfectly untrue, nay, that the Apo- 
crypha, as it is introduced in the larger 
editions of the English Bible, is not 
complete; for in the Syriac, and in the 
most ancient MSS. of the Septuagint, 

rticularly in the Alexandrian and 
Teton, there is a third book of Mac- 
cabees, and a fourth book of Macca- 
Lees is added in a few other MSS. 
The different writings composing the 
Apocrypha were written in different 
languages, and at different times ; and 
some are mere translations and abridg- 
ments, the originals being lost. Ac- 
cordingly, in the Calendar of Lessons, 
our Church makes a distinction be- 
tween the different books, not allow- 

either Book of Esdras, or of Mac- 


in 

aim, the Addition to the Book of 
Esther, the Song of the Three Chil- 
dren, or the Prayer of Manasseh, to 
form a part of the public instruction of 


the Church Service. The Church of 
Rome itself never lost sight of this 
distinction in the several books; for, 
even in the arrogance of her infalli- 
bility, she never dared to admit into 
the Canon of Scripture the Prayer of 
Manasseh, or the Third and Fourth 
books of Esdras. If, therefore, such a 
distinction is well founded, the recog- 
nition of one of the Books could not 
(as Clericus supposes) confer authorit 

on the whole Collection, of which nse | 
Book was a part, that Collection being 
in itself purely arbitrary. This leads 
me to the second error of your Corre- 
spondents, viz. that a bare quoting or 
alluding to another book in Scripture 
stamps Divine Authority onsuch Look. 
But such a circumstance would add no 
more authority to that particular Book 
(and much less to the whole Collection 
into which it was arbitrarily incorpo- 
rated) than St. Paul’s quotations from 
the heathen poets, Aratus (Acts xvii. 
28), Menander (Corinth. xv. 33), and 
Epimenides (Titus i. 12), stamp a di- 
vine authority on their several works 


The opinions of our Church on the Apocrypha defended. 


(Jan. 


so quoted, or than the mention of the 
names of Jannes and Jambres (2 Tim. 
iii. 8) by the same Apostle, and the 
ree of Enoch (mentioned by St. 

ude (xiv.) stamp the authority of in- 
spiration on the several books in which 
such parts are mentioned. Nay, our 
Lord himself, in his divine form of 
prayer, is generally admitted to have, in 
some respects, se | condensed the 
matter of the Jewish liturgy; yet the 
prayers of the synagogue never claimed 
on that account to be received as in- 
ont It is not the bare quoting of 
these several books, but their Leing 
quoted as of divine authority, which 
can authorize them to be considered 
as revelations from God. And this is 
the very mistake into which Clericus 
has fallen; for without adverting to 
this necessary condition of quotation, 
he has paraded a correspondence be- 
tween a saying of our Lord, and the 
30th verse of the first chapter of the 
2d Book of Esdras, as a proof not only 
of the divine authority of that Book, 
but of the whole Apocrypha: and all 
this is done as a discovery, which is 
slily intended to correct the mistaken 
Authors of the 39 Articles!’ Why, if 
necessary, scores of passages might be 
produced from the Apocrypha, corre- 
sponding more or less with passages in 
the New Testament. But the eclat of 
the whole proceeding consists in se- 
lecting the quotation, which is to do 
such wonders, from this said 2d Book 
of Esdras; this book being shrewdly 
suspected by critics to have been pub- 
lished after the promulgation of the 
Gospel, by some one who wished by 
this means to aid the Christian cause, 

On the general question of the Apo- 
cryplia, I would entreat your two Cor- 
respondents to examine the five fol- 
lowing points, with respect to the seve. 
ral Books of this Collection, viz. their 
genuineness, authenticity, incorrupt- 
ness, integrity, and credibility. On 
comparing this evidence with that 
which can be produced on these same 
questions for the authority of the seve- 
ral Books of the Old Testament, they 
would see that there was no ground, as 
respects the Apocrypha, on which to 
found the sixth and last great question 
of inspiration, or divine authority. For 
that of the Old Testament, however, 
we have sufficient proofs, first, in the 
authority of the Jewish Canon; and, 
secondly, in its recognition by Christ 
and his Apostles and of both these 
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evidences of divine authority the Apo- 
crypha is entirely destitute. 

In conclusion, | must express my 
regret that some of your Correspond- 
ents do not seem to think that the 
Church of England is placed at the 
exact point of propriety between 
Popery and Dissent. Hence proceed 
the opposite wishes of uniting with 
Methodism on one hand; and on the 
other, in conformity, I suppose, with 
our good friends the Papists, of admit- 
ting the Apocrypha with its beauties 
and defects; its truth, its fiction, and 
its nonsense, all together, into the di- 
vine Canon of Scripture. Surely if at 
any time, the present is a time, when 
such attempts ought to be forborne; 
when we ought especially to guard 
against any hazard of marring the 
apostolical ** beauty of holiness,” and 
Scriptural simplicity, which belong to 
our own venerable faith, by any adop- 
tion of the unfounded principles of its 
enemies. 

PresBYTER OrxTHODOXxUS. 


—o-—— 

Mr. Ursay, Jan. 22. 
HE gentleman who, at the last 
meeting of the Catholics, express- 

ed such indignation that Protestants 
would not adopt those views of Popery 
which its disciples wished to propagate 
concerning it, may probably feel a cu- 
riosity to know the reasons ag one 
person at least feels disposed to doubt 
them. They are these. 1. That the 
British Catholics are not authorised to 
expound their faith ; Popes and Coun- 
cils alone being competent to it. 2. 
Because their own champion Mr. But- 
ler has felt himself obliged to omit a 
passage in the Creed of Pius IV. 
(when giving that creed as the autho- 
rised belief of a Papist), which is of 
vital importance, as binding every 
member of that faith ‘‘ to procure that 
all under him shall hold, teach, and 
preach,” the faith of Popery, “ guan- 
tum in me erit;” that is, to the utmost 
of his power. 3. Because from the 
mutilations and alterations of ancient 
authors, and the forgeries of docu- 
ments, unless they read the works of 
Protestants, where these things are 
exposed, no Catholic, even the most 
learned, has any chance of arriving at 
a thorough knowledge of his own reli- 
gion. 4. Because those declarations 
are contradictory to the authorised 
creeds, as Mr. Butler or the author 


Reasons why Protestants will noi eredit Papists. 


SL 
from whom he quoted, felt, when he 


- suppressed the above passage. 5. Be- 


cause they are contradictory to the 
practice of that Church, which esta- 
blished the Inquisition in 1814, and 
only 10 years ago some of the higher 
ranks of British Catholics expressed 
themselves favourable to the Inquisi- 
tion, as Llorente, its late secretary, de- 
clares (Southey’s Vindicie, 423.) 6. 
Because the case of the priest Gan- 
dolphy (see Mr. Croly’s publication, 
“ Popery and the Popish Question”) 
shows that every artifice is practised 
to give false representations of Popery. 


A Suropsuire Curate. 


—o)— 
Mr. Ursan, Manchester, Jan. 21. 


EK the choir of the Collegiate Church 
of Manchester is a flat grave-stone 
divided into two compartments, the 
upper 7“ surmounted with the 
arms of Fitz Roy in a lozenge, sur- 
rounded by those usual emblems of 
mortality, a skull, cross bones, and 
candle nearly extinguished, winged 
hour-glass, and scythe; and beneath 
this inscription : 

** Lady Barbara Fitzroy, eldest daugh- 
ter of - most noble Charles Duke of 
Cleveland and Southampton, died Jan. 4, 
1734.” 


The lower compartment contains 
the arms of Dawson, with the fol- 
lowing: 

** Here are deposited the remains of Wil- 
liam Dawson, esq. who died on the 17th 
day of August, 1780, and in the 60th year 
of his age. He desired to be buried with 
the above-named lady, not only to testify 
his gratitude to the memory of a kind be- 
nefactress, although he never reaped any of 
those advantages from her bounty to his 
family which she intended, but b his 
fate was similar to hers, for she was dis- 
owned by her mother, and he was disinhe~ 
rited by his father.” 


In Mr. Barret’s papers, now depo- 
sited in the library of Cheetham’s Hos- 
pital, the following notice of Mr. 
Dawson occurs: 


** This gentleman was buried agreeably 
to his request in the following dress, ruffled 
shirt, and cravat, night-cap of brown fur, 
morning-gown striped orange and white, deep 
crimson-coloured waistcoat and breeches, 
white silk stockings, and red morocco slip- 
pers. In his bosom was put a folded piece 
of white paper, which inclosed two | of 
hair cut ion the heads of two boys that 








32 Mr. Dawson. 


died, for whom Mr. Dawson had a great re- 
gard; they being the children of Mr. 
Cooper his steward, with whom Mr. Daw- 
son lived, and likewise became his heir at 
his death.” 


From the Manchester family of 
Dawson proceeded the hero of Shen- 
stone’s ballad, and in the notices of 
those executed during 1746, the rela- 
tions of the unfortunate ‘ Jemmy 
Dawson ” are uniformly stated to 
have been respectable and wealthy. 
But by what means the fortunes of 
the Dawsons became connected with 
those of Lady Barbara Fitzroy, that we 
should thus find her sharing the grave 
of so eccentric a personage, | am un- 
able to discover. The Peerage merely 
states that oy! Barbara was the 
daughter of the Duke of Cleveland by 
his second wife Anne, daughter of Sir 
William Pulteney, and that she was 
born Feb. 7, 1695-6. X. L. D. 


Mr. Urpan, Jan. 20. 

HE following pieces were the pro- 

ductions of Margaret, the wife of 
John Keigwin of Mousehole in Corn- 
wall, esq. and daughter of John Gif- 
fard of Brightley in Devon, esq. some 
account of whom will be found in your 
Magazine, vol. xcrt1. ii. p. 36, and 
were written before her marriage in 
1666, at which time she was about 
eighteen years old. The first is ad- 
dressed to the memory of her grand- 
mother Joan, daughter of Sir John 
Portman of Orchard, co. Somerset, 
and wife of Sir John Wyndham of 
Orchard. Wyndham in that county, 
knt. the ancestor of the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Egremont. By Sir John 
Wyndham she had a numerous family, 
of whom Sir Hugh and Sir Wadham 
Wyndham attained the dignity of the 
Bench. Of the six daughters men- 
tioned by her, Joan the eldest, mar- 
ried John Giffard, and was the mother 
of the writer of these pieces; Margaret 
was the wife of John Courtenay of Mol- 
land; Florence, of John Harris of 
Hayne, co. Devon; Rachel, of Tho- 
mas Moore of Halisbury, co, Wilts ; 
and Margery, of Thomas Carew of 
Crocomb, Theallusion to the Orchards 
applied to the name of the seat of the 
Wyndham and Portman families ; and, 
excepting the strained metaphor of the 
**dew distill’d,” which occurs twice, 
the verses do some credit to the taste and 
feeling of so young a female at the pe- 
riod in which she lived. Her sister 


Poems by Mrs. M. Reigwin. (Jan. 


Elizabeth probably died young, for no 
notice occurs of her in the pedigree of 
that family. Mrs. Keigwin married, 
secondly, Robert Yonge, gent. and 
died, aged 92, in 1740. Cunr1oNnas. 


*© On the Memory of the most vertuous and 
honorable Lady the Lady Joane Windham. 


To Orchards had a sevverall right to thee, 
A Portman’s grafe, a Windham’s frutfull 


tree ; 
The one gave her life and beinge, but the 
other 
Made her a frutfull wife and happy mother ; 
She on her orchard like a due distil’d, 
And all her house with a rich plenty fill’a, 
Wisdom she made her guide, and providence 
The measure of her fayre and large expence, 
So that the founten never was drawn dry 
Of her most constant hospitallity. 
She, skilfully puttinge the same in cure, 
As hence she made her knight’s deare heart 
secure ; 
The greater is his losse, but that hee knew 
The sonn at length exhales the frutfull dew ; 
But noe lesse happy in her motherhood, 
She mayd a numorous issue and a good, 
For nyne brave sonns she educated saw, 
In arts, in armes, in courtshype, and in law, 
Which they assumed, not as is now the 
fashion, 
Only for refuge, but for recreation ; 
They needed not those helpes for to increase 
Their privat portions, but their contries 


peace. 

Besides six daughters whome her prudent 
care 

And pattern framed as vertuous as faire, 

And all in freshest flowre of their age, 

She saw with comfort joynd in marriage ; 

By whom to make her tyes Oo the more, 


She saw her children’s c 
store. 

Faythfall and happy, fruitfull, full of days, 

God tooke her hence with her immortal 
prayse, 

For twas not fitt an orchard here below 

Should keepe the tree yt should in Eden 
growe. Marcreat Girrarp.” 


ildren’s happy 


On my sister Elizaleth. 


Prepared by God's spiritt 
In life for death, 
Heare sleeps his sweetest saint, 
Elizabeth, 
So like unto her Saivour 
Wass hiss child, 
Pure, holy, chast, 
Wise hertted, humble, milde ; 
On her incircled, 
With eight sisters more, 
As in a flowrey chaplett 
Christ did powre 
Such plenty of his graces, 
She did shine. 


Mareoreat Girrarp.” 
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- Sculptured Metopes discovered amongst 
the Ruins of the Temples of the ancient 
City of Selinus in Sicily. By William 
Harris and Samuel Angell, in the Year 
1823. Described by Samuel Angell and 
Thomas Evans, Architects. Lond. fol. 
pp. 56. Plates. Priestley and Weale. 


MONG the earliest establishments 

of the Greeks in Sicily, was a 
colony from Megara in Attica, who 
settled in the vicinity of Mount Etna, 
and founded a city called Hybla Me- 
gara. Inthe 32d Olympiad (050 B.C.) 
descendants of these Greco-Sicilians 
built Selinus, on the South-west coast 
of the island. During 250 years this 
new city continued to flourish, and 
attained to considerable splendour. But 
becoming involved in the wars of 
Greece, and local discords, it was dis- 
mantled by Hannibal, the son of Gis- 
con, in the 92d Olympiad; and was 
afterwards engaged in petty rebellions 
against theCarthaginians. They, upon 
the success of the Romans, determined 
to make a last stand at Lilybeum. 

*« In the execution of this plan, the ex- 
tinction of Selinus was decreed; the city 
was demolished, and the inhabitants were 
removed to Lilybeum. This catastrophe 
was final, and Selinus never afterwards found 
. place in the page of ancient history.” 

+ 24. 


That interesting and tasteful traveller 
Denon (whom our authors appear not 
to have consulted), speaking of the three 
known temples, says, that at the largest 
we seem to behold the work of Giants. 
Every column is a tower; every capital 
a whole rock. (** Sicily,” p. 177.) 

The ruins occupy the summits of 
two opposite hills. On the eastern 
are three Temples (those visited by tra- 
vellers and described by Denon, &c.) 
of massy magnificence and very grand 
2 The largest of — these 

emples is infinitely superior in plan, 
execution, and materials to that of 
Agrigentum. It is octostyle pseudo- 
dipteral. It is eight feet longer than 
the Jatter, and thirteen feet narrower. 
The shafts of the columns are formed 
by single blocks. ‘The cella is divided 
in its width by two rows of Doric 
columns, like the great Temple at 
Pestum. The capitals of certain of 
the columns are to be seen at Pestum, 

Grwr. Mac. January, 1827. 
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the Temple of Diana at Syracuse, and 
the Greek Temple at Pompeii. The 
distinction of these capitals is the echi- 
nus of a consitlerable curve, and great 
projection, with a concavity imme- 
diately below the annulets (pp. 30, 32). 
The central Temple is — pe- 
ripteral. Our authors found, four 
courses of masonry under the pavement, 
and immediately under the lowest course 
was a layer of sand, about four inches 
deep, placed upon the solid rock (p. 
31). What could the reason be of this 
intervening layer of sand? to absorb 
moisture ?—The third Temple is hexa- 
style peripteral. 


** This Temple had the metopes of the 
frizes of the pronaos and posticum sculp- 
tured, while those of the peristyle were all 
plain, a peculiarity of which it is believed 
this Temple affords the only example.” P.32. 


Here we shall observe, that the Seli- 
nuntine Temples do not appear to have 
been ever in a finished state; and to 
this cause, not to any peculiarity of 
design, we attribute the plain metopes. 

On the western hill, our authors 
first discovered the remains of three 
Temples, that is to say, they succeeded 
in making out the plans and architec- 
tural details of three more Temples, 


_ which have never heretofore been pub- 


lished. 

The principal Temple, the most an- 
cient of the three, is supposed to have 
been the one alluded to by Herodotus, 
as dedicated to Jupiter Agoreus. It is 
hexastyle peripteral, with seventeen 
columns on the sides,—a proportion, it 
is to be believed, not to be found in 
any other ancient example. 

“It is worthy of remark, that in this 
Temple the columns of the fronts are of a 
greater diameter than those of the sides, 
and the intercolumniations are wider; a 
mode adopted for the purpose of correcting, 
in some measure, the great disproportion, in 
reference to other Temples, of six columns 
on the fronts to seventeen on the flanks. 
The columns are of heavy proportion, with 
a decided entasis, and hie only sixteen 
flutings; the entablature is heavy, and has 
@ very remarkable peculiarity, the mutules 
over the metopes being only half the width 
of those over the triglyphs, and containing 
only half the number of gutte.” P. 33. 

The second temple is hexastyle pe- 
ripteral, with thirteen columns on the 
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sides. This Temple has the same va-_ the heads in the Zgina anti siiagutings 
; tc as 


riety in the size of the mutules,as was -rather more exp ; ptor 
described in the last. The third and evidently intended to mark the a of 
smallest is hexastyle peripteral, with pee gen y wy eben eae slightly 

> an 

fourteen columns on the flanks. ja Sou, ie helt aod J ag to 
** The plan and details of this Temple carefully and symmetrically arranged.” P, 40. 

are very similar to those of the southern The hel is like th hich 
Temple on the eastern hill. The capitals e helmet is like that which ap- 
of both are without the concavity under the vow on the bust of Pericles, in the 
ownley Collection, i. e. could be 


annulets, common to the four other Temples, 
and the architecture generally approaches wholly pulled down so as to cover the 
nearer to the examples found in Greece. face entirely. From this we infer, 


From these circumstances, it is conjectured that the dying figure was intended for 
that these two Temples are of a later date a Greek ; because these helmets, called 
than the other four.” P. 35. wepixsParase, did belong to the early 
All these six Temples were of the Greeks (Meyrick, xxiv.), and the Phry- 
Doric order—the stone thinly coated gian bonnet wasamong the Greek artists 
with fine plaster, and several mem- a distinctive attribute of Barbarians. 
bers of the entablature painted red and = (Fosbroke’s Encyl. of Antiq. 765.) 
blue, being the remaining colours. These metopes, say our authors, 
P. 35. — ** Like those of the Parthenon and the 

Whatever praise is in other respects ‘Pheseium, are in very high relief, some 
due to Greek architecture, we doubt parts being quite detached; they bear a 
not but the execrable taste of paint- great resemblance to some of the figures on 
ing these members “ blue and red,” the early Greek and Sicilian fictile vases; 
&c. will be justly condemned by all and the sculpture, though not quite equal, 
persons. is very similar, both in style and execution, 

The subjects of the Metopes we to the sculpture of the Panhellenium of 
shall give numerically from the Plates A®gina.” P. 41. 
ofthem, which commence with No. III. Another metope (not engraved) re- 

No. III. represents a combat be- presented a male and a female figure 
tween a warrior and a female, whether combating. The female bears a shield 
an amazon or divinity our authors on the left arm, and the warrior has 
doubt ; but they are inclined from the chlamys falling over the right 
finding a figure of Minerva very much shoulder (p. 42). It is fo be regretted 
resembling this in the Sicilia Veteris that the authors have not specified the 
Nummi (tab. Ixxxiii.), to think it ap- form of the shield, but presume that, 
pertains to that Goddess.—We refer had it been an Amazonian Pelta, they 
them to a statue marked AOHNA in would have discriminated it. A round 
Boissard, for a figure in very similar Greek shield is a very common accom- 
costume. The warrior subdued does paniment of figures of Minerva. This 
not seem to relate to Enceladus or any metope appears to be of later date and 
other of the giants whom she killed, superior taste to the others. 
nor do we know of any fable to which o. VI. represents a quadriga and 
it can_refer; for the Minerva who three figures, presumed to allude to the 
killed Pallas is distinguished by wings celebrated race between Pelops and 
on her feet. We'therefore think, that Oenomaus, and to have been copied 
the subject must be oneof purely local from the Temple of Jupiter at Olympia, 
mythology. where this story was sculptured. 

No. IV. consists of the body and No. VII. exhibits the death of the 
head of a dying warrior, and part of a Gorgon Medusa. The head of the 
female figure. The latter may be as- Gorgon is monstrous. We refer our 
cribed to an Amazon or Bacchant, from readers to D’Hancarville, vol. iv. pl. 
the naked thigh and knee, but it is 26, for the same subject ; and observe, 
only a very imperfect fragment, and that though the Gorgons are there very 
more probably is a continuation of the ugly, and their large teeth denote the 
last fable. ttles between Greeks boar’s tusks, with which the Poets 
and Amazons are however common have armed their mouths, yet that 
subjects. Our authors say of the head artists have rarely given to Medusa the 
of the warrior : hideous features of the Gorgons, 80 
« This example of early Greek sculpture common upon the Etruscan vases. 
bears a very marked resemblance to some of The specimen before us gives an exccl- 
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lent representation of the tusk-shaped 
teeth, and serves to explain a ge 
of Zschylus (in Prometheo) where he 
calls the Gorgons “‘ jovodortas,” mean- 
ing, of course, that they had all teeth of 
a similar form (not one common tooth 
among them all, ‘“‘ communis idem est 
emnibus dens,”’) as the Latin version of 
the Greek seems to imply, though it is 
a physical impossibility. Perseus in 

is marble has ¢alaria, which resemble 
xomusdes or ocree, and turn down at 
top, in scroll or cartouche fashion. 

Plate VIII. represents Hercules Me- 
lampyges, seizing Passalus and Ache- 
mon, the Cercopes. This plate is ex- 
cellently illustrated ; but we shall cor- 
rect a small misnomer:—the orna- 
ment on the fascia is not the meander, 
but the labyrinth fret. 

We must not omit Plate II., a resto- 
ration of the central Temple, eastern 
hill. It exhibits the most tasteful 
union of simplicity and ornament, 
which we have ever seen in Greek 
architecture, and is an exquisite speci- 
men of the perfection of the Doric 
style, strength without heaviness. 

We cannot praise the authors too 
much, for the excellent manner in 
which, both as to Plates and Letter- 
press, they have edited this work. It 
will form a most valuable addition to 
the library of the Dilettanti Antiquary. 


—_@— 

2. Disquisitions upon the Painted Greek 
Fases, and their ble Connection with 
the Shows of the Eleusinian and other Mys- 
teries. By James Christie, a Member of 
the Society of Dilettanti. 4to. pp. 146. 


TO illustrate anciemt paintings cor- 
rectly, it is, in our opinion, absolutely 
necessary to know the customary sub- 
jects. Pliny (L. 35. c. 4 to 12), fur- 
nishes a long list of these. They ap- 
pear to be battle-pieces (some of them 
with portraits of the generals), figures 
of deities, historical pictures —portraits 
and family groups—Bacchants—Satyrs 
—numerous mythological stories — 
ships—bige, quadrige, &c. &c. —in 
short, numerous pictures composed of 
figures, but very few where there are 
buildings or landscapes, subjects mostly 
limited to wall paintings. 

The question is, however, this: Are 
all these subjects explicable? To this 
we answer no; and affirm, let others 
think as they will, that D'Hancar- 
ville’s Illustrations of the Hamilton 
Vases are, in the main, matters of ro- 
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mance; for this obvious reason, that, 
certain points excepted which we shall 
soon discuss, elucidation is impossible. 
This impossibility is occasioned by the 
ancient painters (1) intermixing with 
their portraits figures and actions, either 
arbitrarily for the sake of effect, or in 
allusion to circumstances utterly un- 
known; or (2) by the pictures them- 
selves having no other original mean- 
ing, than the exhibition of a favourite 
design ; or (3) by the character of the 
figures being in local, not general My- 
thology. 

Of the first kind we shall give two 
instances. Pliny mentions a Semira- 
mis rising ex ancilld to a throne, ac- 
companied by an old woman carryin 
a lamp. (£. 35. c.10) Now accord- 
ing to’ Diodorus and Ctesias, she did 
not rise to the throne of Ninus er 
ancilla, but was the wife of Nenon, 
Prefect of Syria, when the King car- 
ried her off. D’Hancarville would give 
in a moment a presumed meaning of 
the old woman with her lamp; but 
no Antiquary who knows any thing 
of the subject would accredit him, un- 
less he produced a description from an 
ancient author confirming his hypo- 
thesis. 

Athenzus informs us, that Alcibiades 
exhibited two pictures which he had 
brought from Agloophon; in one Py- 
thias and Olympias were crowning 
him (Alcibiades); in another he is 
placed upon the knees of Nemea sit- 
ting. By what possible means could 
a modern know that this small figure 
was Alcibiades ? ‘ 

We could mention numerous other 
instances, but it is utterly unnecessary, 
because no fact is better established, 
than that authors and marbles often 
differ. Why do they differ? Plainly 
because artists indulged in distinctions, 
known perhaps to themselves, and often 
perhaps to contemporaries, but not to 
authors. 

Several pictures have undoubtedly 
no other meaning than the exhibition 
of a pleasing design. Thus Pliny men- 
tions a boy blowing a fire, and Leon- 
tium, Mistress of Epicurus, thinking 
of that voluptuary? D'Hancarville 
would allegorize the former, and of 
the latter he would make some per- 
son,—certainly rot Leontium. 

Cicero (de Nat. Deor.) mentions a 
Juno Sospita et Lanuvium draped in a 
goat’s skin, with a spear, shield, &c. 
and similar instances occur in Pau- 
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sanias of different representations of 
one and the same deity in various 
countries. 

Allegorical personages were some- 
times mixed with historical figures. 
Thus Pliny mentions a group of Priam, 
Helen, Credulity, Ulysses, Deiphobus, 
and Dolon. (c. ai.) Could any mo- 
dern guess that Credulity was one of 
these figures? 

But Petronius will farther show us, 
that Gods, Goddesses, &c. (why, Mil- 
lin will soon show) were intermingled 
with the private history of individuals, 
in a manner which no person what- 
ever, but those very individuals them- 
selves, could possibly understand : 


*¢ Erat autem venalitium titulis pictum, 
et ipse Trimalchio capillatus, caduceum te- 
nebat, Minervaque ducente Romam intra- 
bat. Hine quemadmodum ratiocinari di- 
dicisset, dein dispensator factus esset, om- 
nia diligenter curiosus pictor cum inscrip- 
tione reddiderat. In Dléciente vero jam 
porticu, levatum mento in tribunal excel- 
sum Mercurius rapiebat. Preesto erat For- 
tuna cornu abundante copiosa, et tres Parca 
aurea pensa torquentes.” Ed. Burman. i. 
142—146. 


Now these matters merely refer to 
the private history of Trimalchion, 
which was like that of ‘‘ the flaxen- 
headed cow-boy” in the popular ballad. 
Who could, however, understand it 
without the knowledge of his biogra- 


phy? 

ut there are subjects on ancient 
Paintings which are as clear as day- 
light; and of such of these as are my- 
thological, Ovid is the best illustrator, 
because that poet in particular seems 
to have taken his description from the 
marbles or paintings themselves. No- 
thing can more minute and exact. 
We en no room for long quotations, 
and his works are common. So little, 
however, have these works been no- 
ticed, that the evident origin of Yew- 
trees in Church-yards, pointed out in 
the following lines, has been utterly 
disregarded : 

«¢ Est via declivis, funesté nubila taro, 
Ducit ad infernas per muta silentia sedes ; 
Styx nebulas exhalat iners, umbreque re- 

centes : 
Descendunt illic, simulachraque, functa sepul- 
chris.” —Metam. 


Thus it appears, that the presumed 
passage to Hades was lined with yew 
trees. We pass by the excellent de- 
scription of Neptune, the Tritons, 


Bacchants, the beauty and hair of 
Bacchus and Apollo, &c. &e. &e. 
Subjects, then, purely mythological 
may be clearly and certainly decipher- 
ed. For instance, the nuptials of Nep- 
tune and Amphitrite are depicted upon 
a vase in the possession of Mr. Hope, 


in a manuer which cannot be mis- 


taken, because every circumstance re- 4 


presented is to be found in the de- 
scriptions of Virgil and Ovid. These 
can, too, be no doubt, that the painting 
of a vase, which Millin caused to be 
engraved by Willemin, denoted the 
combat of the Athenians and Ama- 
zons in the Paix, under the protecting 
care of the tutelar deities of Attica. 
This appearance of gods and goddesses, 
in subjects denoting historical events, 
is thus explained by Millin, and, as he 
was a master of the subject, and the 

assage is very apropos, we shall give 
it in his own words: 


‘* Cette intervention étoit due a ce que la 
plupart des phenoménes de la nature étant 
alors inexplicables, on en attribuait la cause 
a l’influence immédiate de quelque étre su- 
périeur: il étoit tout simple de croire aussi 
que les grands événemens étoient une suite 
de leur volonté. Comme on donnoit aux 
Dieux une forme, un caractére, des occupa- 
tions, et des passions, semblables 4 ceux des 
hommes, il étoit fort aisé de les faire inter- 
venir parmi eux. Cette intervention est une 
des principales sources des beautés du poéme 
épique, et des monumens des arts. Souvent 
aussi elle n'est pas directe, et n'est qu'une 
maniére allegorique de s’exprimer ainsi lors- 
que Minerve paroit dans I’assemblée des 
principaux chefs, (Jl. i. 205.) cela veut dire 
qu'elle leur inspire de sages conseils (Vases 
peints, t. i. p. 118) et que la prudence forga 
Achille & dompter sa colére. Le conseil que 
les Dieux tiennent pour décider du sort de 
Troie (7. iv.) fait voir qu’une action de 
cette importance, ne pouvoit dependre que 
des arréts des Dieux. Les Artistes les ont re- 
présentés s’occupant aussi de déliberer dans 
d’autres occasions d'une grande import- 
ance; et peut-tre que dans les podmes cy- 
cliques, qui composoient |’Amazoneide, il 
étoit question d'un conseil tenu par les 
Dieux: c’est que semble prouver notre vase. 
M. Tisusein Il. v. 2. a gravé deux frag- 
mens de vases, de la seconde collection d’Ha- 
milton, od on voit aussi des guerriers et 
des Amazones combatans, et au-dessus des- 
quels sont Jupiter, Junon, Venus, Diane, 
Minerve et Apollon; ce qui prouve que les 
idées variovent sur les divinités auxquelles on 
attribuoit d’avoir alors sauvés la Grace de 
invasion des Amazones, c'est a dire des 
barbares venus du nord.” 


From this passage, united with that 
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of Petronius, it appears that when the 
ancients wished to allegorize history, 
they often did it by introducing Gods 
and Goddesses. 

The ancients had also paintings, 
which were called »fixos. In these 
Aristides the Theban excelled. They 
were like those of Hogarth. The cha- 
racter was expressed by the counte- 
nance or gestures. Such was a Pene- 
lope (Plin. xxxv. c. ix). . There was 
also a painting of Lascivia, in which 
the three Sileni were feasting, intended 
to represent “Actayua (Lascivia, &c.) 
Aayveie (“alacitas ) and Kwuos ( Comes- 
satio.) In the pictura petulans many 
excelled, as Ctesilochus, a disciple of 
Apelles, who painted Jupiter in labour 
with Bacchus, and groaning like a 
woman, the goddesses assisting as mid- 
wives.— Another Greek painter, we are 
told, “*Pinxit minoribus tabellis /ibi- 
dines, eo genere pelulantis joci se refi- 
ciens, (Plin.c. 10). From these in- 
stances we may infer, that the vices 
were represented by the pictura pelu- 
lans, which does not only imply cari- 
cature, but fantastic additions, such as 
were tails in fauns, goats’ feet in Sa- 
tyrs, &c. 

_In allegorical tales we find that ha- 
bits and qualities were personified. 
Thus in that exquisite * Milesian tale, 
Cupid and Psyche, we find “‘ una de 
famulatione Veneris nomine Consue- 
tudo (Apul. p. 123. Ed. Bisi.) and 
Sollicitudo et Trisiities, her ancillz.”’ 
(p. 124). Such, however, is the vari- 
ation of artists, that, in the numerous 
marbles and gems on this subject (the 
collection of Baron Stosch has many), 
we do not recollect any personifica- 
tion of Custom, Care, or ; Mex Upon 
the Roman coins, we have unceasing 
figures of good qualities; and Apelles 
certainly recorded the misrepresenta- 
tion of himself to Ptolemy, by a paint- 
ing in which were depicted Calumny, 
Ignorance, Mischief, Envy, &c. (See 
Lucian.) 

Upon some vases allusions to private 
history and character were certainly 
subjects of the design. It was cus- 
tomary to ensculp or paint upon them 
Victories and Quadrige. This image 
was so general, that Anacreon directs 
the goldsmiths, whom he had ordered 
to make one, not to put upon it a car, 





* We must " * from this eulogy the 
summons of the Gods to the Olympian 
Parliament, under a fine of 10,000/. for non- 
attendance. Id. 133. 
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but on the contrary to represent Bac-" 
chus, Love, and his dear Bathyllus. 
If this vase was now discovered, it 
would of course be presumed to deli- 
neate some mythological adventure of 
Bacchus. 

We have no limits for extracts from 
Winckelman on Vases (annexed to the 
Gems of Stosch), Passeri Pict. Etruse. 
in Vasculis, Count Caylus, :Millin 
(whom we prefer to all), &c. &c. but 
shall give a passage from Evelyn on 
the subject, because it is interspersed 
in a mass of other matter. He names 
Mentor, of whom Martial speaks as a 
famous engraver of Vases; next tohim 
Acragas, thus, and Mys, whose 
masterpiece was —— at Rhodes, 
‘* especially those glorious vases. and 
goblets of the Bacchanalia +, engraven 
by the forementioned Acragus, and of 
boscage, chases, and hunting. Famous 
also were Calamis, Antipater,. and 
Stratonicus, who engraved the Satyr 
sleeping, a stupendous piece of art. 
Then there flourished Tauriscus of 
Cyzicum, Alistus and Eunicus, both 
of them Mptilenians; likewise He- 
cates and the renowned Praxiteles, 
about the time of Pompey ; Posidonius 
of Ephesus, and Ledus, famous for 
representing of battles, &c. To be 
brief (for their works are endless), Zo- 
pyrus, who engraved the Cour} of the 
Areopagi in a cup, and the trial of 
Orestes. After him lived Pytheus and 
several others too long here to recite.” 
Eveiyn’s Miscell. 272. 

inckelman makes the following 
distinction between vases, properly 
speaking, i. e. according to him, Etrus- 
can, and others. The ‘Tuscans invent- 
ed Gladiatorism, and combats at Fu- 
nerals; these Jast are commonly the 
representations upon their sepulchral 
urns. There is nothing of this kind 
in Greek ones; the Roman works by 
Greek artists are commonly charged 
with allegories alluding to haman life; 
representations of death; Endymion 
sleeping ; Naiads carrying away Hyl- 
lus; dances of Bacchants, and the 
nuptials of Thetis and Peleus ( Hist. de 
Art. i. 142, 143). According to these 
discriminations, the subjects would 
show the respective nations to.whom 
the vases appertained; but Montfau- 
con, who, if he had not Winckelman’s 
skill had at least experience, says that 

+ We need not remind our readers of 
the inimitable Warwick vase; engraved in 
our vol. Lxx. p. 1225. 








sports were common subjects of Etrus- 
can monuments; and that on 
vases in particular were poe re- 
presented hunting, single combats 
with clubs, bows, or sword, games at 
ball (invented by the Lydians, of 
whom the Etruscans were a colony), 
and the like. Suppi. v. LI. b. 3. c. 4. 
We conld mention other general 
accounts of the subjects, but presume 
that we have said enough to show, 
that, unless the subject of a vase-paint- 
ing is clearly authenticated by cor- 
responding descriptions in ancient au- 
thors, it may be utterly impossible to 
decipher it. D’Hancarville’s Explana- 
tions of the Hamilton Vases may be 
often ingenious and always learned, 
but duty impels us to distrust them ; 
for, says Horace Walpole, ‘‘ The pas- 
sion for systems did not introduce more 
errors into the old Philosophy, than 
hypothesis has crowded into History 
and Antiquities.” (Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, i. 52. ed. Dallaway.) 
m3 affirming, however, that no ex- 
clusive system dictated the subjects of 
the paintings upon vases, we by no 
means say, that reference to the Eleu- 


sinian mysteries did not form the 


basis of some of them. We know 
that vases were used in the ritual of 
the Eleusinian mysteries ; and we also 
know that the -reliefs upon the 
marble sarcophagus of Epaphroditus, 
are proved by Le Boze to refer to these 
mysteries. It is not likely to suppose, 
that when ceremonials were professedly 
secret, the initiated would explain them 
in writing, no more than modern free- 
masons would develope the meaning 
of the sun, moon, stars, compasses, 
squares, &c. which constitute their 
professional emblems, though they are 
daily made subjects of exhibition in 
seals, prints, &c. Jt was a rule with 
the Greeks, from commercial and lu- 
crative views, to invite as many strangers 
as possible to visit their Temples, 
which object was also consulted in the 
Middle Ages, with regard to Thomas a 
Becket’s shrine, Our Lady of Walsing- 
ham, &c. Thus toys, indicative of the 
visits of pilgrims, like the French “‘ Pe- 
tits bons dieux,” were sold on the spot. 
Mr. Dodwell, speaking of these very 
Eleusinian mysteries, says: 

“Tt is certain that the superstition of 
Greece constituted one of the principal 
sources of its wealth, its civilization, its 
foreign commerce, and its superiority in the 
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fine arts. The Oracles of Apollo, and the 
Mysteries of Eleusis, attracted the wealthy 
and devout, and the inquisitive of all nations. 
Sovereigns and states of the most distant 
regions vied with each other in the perfec- 
tion and magnificence of their offerings. 
This continual intercourse with foreign coun- 
tries opened the eyes of the Greeks to the 
advantage of foreign connections, and pro- 
bably first directed their attention to the 
poe of colonizing distant territories,” 
ol. i, p. 584. 

We know that the Vernicle, the 
Palms, Cockle-shells, Canterbury Bells, 
&c. were symbols of pilgrimage to 
Rome, Jerusalem, Compostella, Can- 
terbury, &c. in the Middle Age ; and it 
is no more improbable, that the Mys- 
teries of Eleusis were subjects of some 
vases, than crossed legs on table tombs 
are of a vowee to make a crusade. 
only question is, whether the represen- 
tations on certain vases will vindicate 
the Segetinaing for it is justified a priori; 
but this must be the subject of another 
article, in which we hope to do justice 
to the ingenuity, sagacity, and taste of 
Mr. Christie. 


‘ o— 

3. Calvinistic Predestination repugnant to 
the general tenor of Scripture ; shewn in a 
series of Discourses on the Moral Attributes 
and Government of God. By the Very 
Rev. Richard Graves, D. D. M. R. I. A. 
King’s Professor of Divinity in Trinity 
College, Dublin, Dean of Ardagh, &c. gc. 
8vo, pp. 454. Append. xcvi. 

THIS subject is so perpetually mis- 
taken, that wre think vill be Y sefal 
to communicate to Laymen and gene- 
ral readers a clear understanding of the 
Scriptural meaning of Predestination 
and Election, as in our judgment it is 
undeniably substantiated by Bishop 
Tomline (Art. xxx1x. 300-320). 

The Predestination of Scripture seems 
only to apply to those nations to whom 
God thought proper to communicate 
the knowledge of Christianity: “* Those 
whom God hath chosen in Christ out 
of Mankind,” are that part of mankind 
to whom God decreed to make known 
the Gospel ; and it is to be observed, 
that this expression does not distinguish 
one set of Christians from another, 
but Christians in general from the rest 
of mankind ; and consequently ‘ to 
bring them by Christ to everlasting 
salvation,” does not mean actually sav- 
ing them, bat granting them the means 
of salvation through Christ. Pp. 300, 
301. 
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The words Elect and Chosen con- 
stantly denote collective bodies of men 
who were converted to the Gospel, 
without any restriction to those who 
will obtain eternal salvation; and an 
infallible certainty of eternal happiness, 
in consequence of a divine decree, is 
not attributed to any number of Chris- 
tians, or to any single Christian, 
throughout the New Testament. Sal- 
vation is uniformly mentioued as con- 
tingent and conditional. P. 303. 
especting Calvinistic Predestina- 
tion, the peculiar subject of the elabo- 
rate work before us, the learned Bishop 
speaks thus: 

*< Calvinists, or the advocates of absolute 
Predestination, rejoice (since they can re- 
jeice) in a religious system, consisting of 

uman creatures without liberty, doctrines 
without sense, faith without reason, and a 
God without mercy.” P. 320. 

From this unphilosophical doctrine 
(unphilosophical because it makes God 
the author of sin), our readers will see 
the real character of the Bugbear, which 
the Dean ‘professes to expose. Of 
course he shows its utter inconsistency, 
not only with the divine attributes, 
but with the intention of Christianity, 
i. e. to make men wiser, better, and 
eternally happy. 

But people do not stumble, unless 
there is something to cause stumbling; 
and as we have not room to do justice 
to the work before us, as a whole, we 
shall exhibit the Dean’s elucidation of 
certain Texts, which have occasioned 
such stumbling. 

The first is the metaphor of St. Paul, 
about ‘he Potter having power over the 
clay, &c. (Rom. ix. 20, 21, 22). The 
Dean shows, that it is a quotation from 
Isaiah, xlv. 9, only meant to illustrate 
** the irresistible power of God to 
carry into effect the dictates of his jus- 
tice and mercy.” P. 138. 

Another stumbling-block is the pre- 
destination of Esau and Jacob, taken 
also from ix Rom. g to 16. Upon 
this difficult passage, the Dean ob- 
serves, 

* This would indeed seem very 
inexplicable, if Esau and Jacob were thus 
represented, as individuals, who being not 
yet born, neither having any good or evil, 
were by a positive and unconditional decree 
of predestination, one elected to certain and 
eternal happiness, and the other doomed to 
certain and eternal misery in the future 
world. But it is most clear, both from the 
original history and the reference here made 
to ‘it, that no such idea was meant to be 
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suggested by either; in both, Esau and 
Jacob are considered merely as representatives 
of the nations who were respectively to de- 
scend from them, the Edomites from Esau, 
the Israelites from Jacob ; and the prophetic 
declaration in the history denotes, that con- 
trary to the expectations arising from primo- 
geniture, contrary also ‘ to him who willeth,’ 
to the personal inclination of Isaac, who de- 
signed the blessing for Esau, forgetting or 
disregarding the to the reverse, 
pronounced at their birth, and finally, con- 
trary also ‘to him who runneth,’ to the 
efforts of Esau, who ran to execute his 
father’s commands for securing the blessing 
to himself,—ia opposition to all these, the 
Israelites were to be the chosen people of 
God, in exclusion of the Edomites, who 
were to be their inferiors, both in temporal 
and religious concerns. This Prepestina- 
tion oF Nations to execute the Divine 
purposes in the Present Wor.p, not the 
PREDESTINATION OF INDIVIDUALS TO ETER- 
wat Happiness oR Misery IN A FUTURE 
STATE, was most clearly meant both in the 
prophecy and the Apostle’s argument, so 
far as refers to Esau and Jacob, For when 
before the children were born, Rebecca 
went to enquire of the Lord—he said unto 
her ‘ Two nations are in thy womb, and two 
manner of people shall be separated from 


thy bowels; and the one shall be 
stronger than the other people; and the 
elder shall serve the younger.” 


The reason of this preference was 
the pes apap for God to choose 
any people out of an idolatrous world, 
who should preserve amongst men his 
law, his worship, and his word, and 
therefore the descendants of Esau were 
of course rejected.” 

The learned Dean then proceeds to 
the case of Pharaoh (Rom. ix. 17), and 
shows in like manner that any absolute 
and unconditional predestination was 
no more intended in his instance than 
in any other. 

We know not, in short, any doctrine 
more pernicious to the interésts of so- 
ciety, or more insulting to the wisdom 
of God, than this irrational, detestable, 
and even silly construction of Predesti- 
nation; viz. that God has arbitrarily 
fixed the salvation or reprobation of 
men, without any regard to their faith 
or conduct, so that, in the language of 
the infamous Lambeth Articles, “* [tis 
not in the will or power of any man to 
be saved.” 

We care not that such opinions have 
been given (and we will not qualify 
our terms) by theological old women 
and preaching quacks, because the 
folly is most mischievous, and qualified 
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terms will not express our abhorrence 
of doctrines which reduce Christianity 
to a nullity. The en is solemn ; 
and it is absolute, undefecated, essential 
absurdity to suppose, that Christ could 
possibly come to save sinners, when 
the lot of all men, whether they should 
be saved or not, was previously fixed, 
ab eterno. Yet the advocates of such 
blasphemy, (for what else can it be to 
make the Almighty a fool?) are called 
good men, pious men, &c. We have 
not however heard them called sensible 
men also, because perhaps the latter 
are thought to know a manifest truth, 
viz. that Revelation cannot be adverse 
to reason (though we may not compre- 
hend it), because God cannot do any 
thing which is contrary ¢o reason. 

We assure our readers, that we have 
seldom read a more edifying and useful 
book than this of Dean Graves. 


4. A Vindication of certain Passages in the 
History of England. By J. Lingard, D.D. 
8vo, pp. 112. 

THE certain passages are: 1. Dr. 
Lingard’s statement of the massacres 
of the Protestants on St. Bartholomew’s 
day (which he contends was an unau- 
thorized ebullition of popular fury, for 
injuries of an iconoclastic form, sus- 
tained. by the Catholics); 2. other 
murders, leagues, &c.; 3. the incon- 
sistency of eaten; 4, the amour 
between Henry VIII. and Anne Bo- 
leyn. The Quarterly and Edinburgh 
Reviewers have accused Dr. Lingard 
of partiality and misstatement, from a 
bias towards the Catholics in these 
particulars. 

There can be no doubt that Dr. 
Lingard wrote his History of England 
with a view, so far as he was able, of 
vindicating the Catholics; but no 
man living is able so to do, because no 
Protestants ever went the same lengths 
of murdering people by wholesale. 

With regard to the first passage, Dr. 
Lingard is unable to show, that the 
Court of France was ignorant of the 

rojected massacre, and, if it was not 
tgnorant, it must have connived at it. 

t is mere quibbling to say, that the 
massacre was not authorized. Of course 
it was not, because it was not an act 
which could emanate from authority. 

Was it prevented? No. Was the Go- 

vernment able to prevent it? Yes. But 

of this again. 

The questions about Cranmer are 
personalities. He was obliged to tem- 


porize from the character of the Sove- 
reign, and every Protestant admits, 
that the difficult circumstances in which 
Cranmer was placed, did extort from 
him improper concessions. But these 
are arguments ad hominem, not ad rem. 
All we have to do with Cranmer is 
doctrine, and if the man was not per- 
sonally a Hero, as he was intellectually 
a Sage, it is a mere question of private 
character, and has no kind of bearing 
in vindication of Popery, or deteriora- 
tion of Protestantism. 

With regard to the last question, 
the marriage of Henry VIII. with 
Anne Boleyn, and previous seduction 
of her sister, what is that tothe purpose? 
Henry VIII. was the founder of the 
Reformation ; and is there any objec- 
tion to Christianity, because Judas was 
an agent of the sacrifice of Christ, 
upon which sacrifice the blessing de- 
pends. But to return. Suppose Pro- | 
testants were to make it a point in a 
History of England, that Fisher, Bishop 
of Rochester, who lost his life in the 
Catholic cause, had yet maintained 
that it was lawful for ie to marry 
his brother’s widow (contrary to Levi- 
ticus, xviii. 16, 20, 21, and Mark, vi. 
18). This would be a weak argument 
in favour of the Reformation. 

The fact is this, Philosophers and 
Statesmen know that doctrines had 
little to do with the decisions of Princes 
on the subject. In the views of some 
it was deemed eligible to recognize the 
disputed authority of the Pope, in that 
of others to discard it.. As to the writ- 
ings of the time, so infuriate were 
party principles, it is difficult to say 
what was true and what was false. 
Sanders (De Schism, Angl. p. 216, 
quoted by Fuller Ch. Hist. B. v. p. 
255) says, that ‘‘ Queen Mary hadagreat 
minde to make up his [Henry’s] tomb, 
but durst not for fear a Catholic should 
seem to countenance the memory of 
one dying in open schism with the 
Church of Rome.” Heylin, in his His- 
tory of the Reformation, states, on the 
contrary, ‘* that Mary admitted of a 
consultation for burning the body of 


‘ her father, and cutting off the head of 


her sister.” Facts however are not to 
be disputed, and when Dr. Lingard 
professes to maintain, that the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew’s was not 
sanctioned by the Court of France, we 
request to know, how Coins came to 
be struck on the occasion, with these 
inscriptions, ‘‘ Virtus In REBELLES,” 
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and “ Pretas excitavir Justi- 
Tram.” He will see the fact recorded 
in Camden's “‘ Elizabeth,” anno 1572, 
p- 228, edit. 1615. All we can con- 
cede to Dr. Lingard is, that the Pro- 
testants had insulted and provoked the 
Catholics, and that had the Court 
legally punished them for so acting, it 
would then have done its duty in an 
inculpable form. 

Dr. Lingard writes with temper, 
and his quotations show him to be a 
writer of extensive and recondite eru- 


dition. 
—-—<Y— 
5. Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting. By 
allaway. Vol. JI. pp. 414, 


THIS volume opens with one of 
Mr. Walpole’s happiest efforts,- the 
character of James the First, and the 
oe and taste of the era. Mr. 

jal was not ular, and has 
Deca called Ao Ang That he was 
not a patriot or philanthropist, which 
the English wisely expect their Nobles 
and Honourables to be, we admit; 
and censure in that respect would be 
fair, but the distinguishing vitupera- 
tions with which he has been loaded, 
have been like those showered down 
upon Lord Chesterfield, by persons 
utterly ignorant of the manners and 
taste of high life. Had either of 
these titled men written good books 
for children, they would have been 
praised, but have been laughed at for 
eccentricity. It is true, that immora- 
lities should not have been recom- 
mended in Chesterfield ; but the pub- 
lication was posthumous, and the fault 
of their appearance lay with the Editor. 
In our younger days these Letters were 
read as a Hoyle, giving an accurate 
knowledge of the whist of the world, 
as it is played; and inculcating the 
best possible methods of acquiring the 


es necessary for passing through ° 
i 


fe safely and successfully. In a state 
of high civilization (and it may be 
added of reason only), it is necessary 
that the art of pleasing should be 
studied, for if the felicity of private 
life be a great support of virtue, as it 
certainly is, that felicity will never 
result where the management of temper 
and manners is neglected. 

Wise men, who have to live in the 
world, know the value of Chesterfield, 
aad will endeavoar to prevent vulgarity 
aud. ill-temper, and habits of giving 
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offence in their children and families > 
and if Shakspeare and Gibbon have 
been expurgated, why not also these 
instructive Letters? —Now Walpole 
was a Chesterfield in the Arts, and we 
think that with regard to them his 
opinions are fully as valuable,’as are 
those of the Earl with regard to know- 
ledge of the world. For let us recol- 
lect, that every body can tell us things 
as they ought to be, and teach us the 
innocence of the dove; but we must 
know things as they are before we can 
acquire the wisdom of the serpent; 
and most certainly Chesterfield teaches 
us knowledge of the world, and Wal- 
pole taste in the Arts. 

This character of James, and the 
taste of his day, is as follows: 


‘«* It was well for the Arts, that King 
James had no disposition to them; he let 
them take their own course. Had he felt 
any inclination for them, he would probably 
have introduced as bad a taste, as he did 
into Literature. A Prince, who thought 
puns and quibbles the perfection of elo- 
quence, would have been charmed with the 
monkies of Hemskirk, and the drunken 
boors of Ostade. James loved his ease and 
his pleasures, and hated novelties. He 
gave himself up to hunting, and ee | in 
the most cumbrous and inconvenient of all 
dresses, a ruff and trowser breeches. The 
nobility kept up the magnificence they found 
established by Queen Elizabeth, in which 
predominated a want of taste, rather than a 
bad one. In more ancient times the man- 
sions of the great Lords were built for de- 
fence and strength, rather than convenience, 
the walls thick, the windows pierced wher- 
ever it was most necessary for them to look 
abroad, instead of being contrived for sym- 
metry or to illuminate the chambers. To 
that style succeeded the richness and deli 
of the Gothic. As this declined before the 
Grecian taste was established, s and 
vastness seem to have made their whole 
ideas of grandeur. The palaces erected in 
the reign of Elizabeth are exactly in this 
style. The apartmentsare lofty and enormous, 

they knew not how to furnish them ; 
ictures, had they had good ones, would 
ve been lost in chambers of such height. 
Tapestry, their chief moveable, was not 
perfect en to be commonly real in mag- 
nificence. Fretted ceilings, graceful mould- 
ings of windows and painted glass, the orna- 
ments of the preceding age, had fallen into 
disuse, Immense lights, composed of bad 
glass in diamond panes, cast an air of po- 
verty on their most costly apartments. 
That at Hardwicke, still preserved as it was 
farnished for the reception and imprison- 
ment of the Queen Scote, is a curious 
picture of that age and style. Nothing can 
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exceed the expence in the bed of state, in 
the hangings of the same chamber, and of 
the coverings for the tables, The first is 
cloth of gold, cloth of silver, velvets of dif- 
ferent colours, lace, fringes, and embroidery. 
The hangings consist of figures, large as 
life, representing the Virtues and Vices, em- 
broidered on grounds of white and black 
velvet. The cloths to cast over the tables 
are embroidered and embossed with gold on 
velvets and damasks. The only moveables 
of any taste are the cabinets and tables 
themselves, carved in oak. The chimnies 
are wide evough for a hall or kitchen, and 
over the arras are freezes of many feet deep, 
with miserable relievos in stucco, represent- 
ing hunting. ‘There, and in all the great 
mansions of that age, is a gallery remarkable 
ouly for its extent. That at Hardwicke is 
of sixty yards.” 


The magnificent temper or taste of 
the Duke of Buckingham, derived from 
his voyage to Spain, led him to collect 
pictures, and pointed out the study of 
them to Prince Charles. Rubens and 
Inigo Jones were warmly patronized ; 
and painting and architecture appeared, 
says Mr. Walpole, * in the purity and 
lustre of Rome and Athens.’ 

Charles had great judgment and taste 
in the Arts, and Mr. Walpole observes, 


*¢ Queen Elizabeth was avaricious with 

omp; James I. lavish with meanness, A 
Printe who patronizes the Arts, and can 
distinguish abilities, enriches his country, 
and is at once generous and an economist.” 
P. 92, 


We know that it is the custom in 
philosophical history to make surgical 
subjects of the characters of our Kings, 
and preserve them so operated upon in 
spirit glasses ; but they limit themselves 
to their political ee ia look 
only for the organ of Government, as 
if they were phrenologists, investigat- 
ing only a collection of sculls. But 
we are disciples of Lavater, and have 
studied in hisschool the genius and talent 
pourtrayed 0 projecting eyebrows, the 
obstinacy of protuberant lower parts 
of the face, and the shrewdness of 
sharp noses and pump-handled chins. 
In pony we cannot decide character 
without busts at least, including muscle 
as well as bone. And though we phy- 
siognomists may be as great quacks 
as the phrenologists, yet a craniologi- 
cal golgotha is not so pleasant a school 
of that amg thing quackery, as a 

icture-gallery. Therefore we cannot 
orbear giving the best character ever 
drawn of Charles the First. It is one 
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by Gilpin, extracted by Mr. Dallaway, 
In pp. 92, 93. 

«< If Charles had acted with as much 
judgment as he read, and had shewn as 
much discernment in life as he had taste in 
the arts, he might have figured amongst the 
greatest Princes. Every lover of — 
beauty, however, must respect this amiable 
Prince, notwithstanding his political weak- 
nesses. We never had a Prince in England, 
whose genius and taste were more elevated 
and exact. He saw the Arts in a very en- 
larged point of view. The amusements of 
his Court were a model of elegance to all 
Europe; aud his cabinets were the recep- 
tacles only of what was exquisite in Sculp- 
ture and Painting. Now men of the first 
merit in their profession found encourage- 
meut from him; and these abundantly. 
Jones was his Architect, and Vandyck his 
Painter. Charles was a scholar, a man of 
taste, a gentleman, and a Christian. He was 
every thing but a King. The art of reign- 
ing was the only art of which he was iguo- 
rant.” 

An analysis of the professional and 
biographical characters of the respec- 
tive Artists of the reigns of- James and 
Charles, would far exceed our limits. 
We must therefore confine ourselves to 
points. That which we shall begin 
with is Painting on Glass. The first 
interruption given to it, says Mr. Wal-_ 
pole, was by the Reformation, which 
banished the art out of Churches ; ‘but 
though this exclusion was not, pre- 
cisely speaking, total, there certainly is 
a new character in the stained on 
which followed the Reformation. 

Rude as might be the execution, and 
stiff as might be the designs of the an- 
cient Glass-painters, we must own that, 
for Church-work at least, we greatly 

refer it to the modern. We request 
it to be granted, as a postulate, that 
transparencies can never have the ge- 
nuine lights and shades of Nature, or 
we canvas paintings ; that they look 
ike things on fire, animated only with 
flame. We admit that glass is the 
most pleasant form of exhibiting trans- 
parent painting, but then we think it 
inevitably subject to gaudiness, to the 
flatness of a daub, to the predominance 
of glare and colour. Now, in the an- 
cient school, we think that we see an 
effort to keep down this drunkard’s 
visage, as the general character, be- 
cause there. is a greater darkness pro- 
duced by the antique, a more reveren- 
tial dimness than by modern glass. The 
Flemish school acts upon a different 
plan. It applies to historical painting 
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the showiness which is in Nature given 
only to birds, flowers, and insects, 
and thus deviates from the standard, 
the closest possible assimilation of can- 
vas painting. Cocks and hens, pea- 
cocks, pheasants, butterflies, flowers, 
and coats of arms, all things of colour 
and blazonry, are far better exhibited in 
glass than on canvas, for they depend 
upon colour for their effect ; but histo- 
rical character, denoted by the eye, the 
features, and the expression, is unsus- 
ceptible of the same minute precision 
on glass as upon canvas. Stronger atti- 
tude and bolder design seem therefore 
necessary in glass. ‘I'he splendour of 
the colouring is the danger. In an- 
cient times state was carried to excess ; 
in the modern it is too neglected. 
Now, a painting of a great man ina 
modern sitting-room, is in our judg- 
ment much the same thing as would 
be the representation of Achilles in a 
modern chariot ; and whoever has seen 
the beautiful print of Knightley Hall 
in Baker's Northamptonshire, will 
think that a noble Baronial Hall in 
the Gothic style, made a sepulchral 
museum, would be a very proper ap- 
pendage to the seats of ancient families, 
—even of those who, for the sake of 
comfort, live in modern houses. Now 
in a hall, splendour of tint might be 
pardonable, if at any time it is not too 
gay to harmonize with the Gothic, or 
rather does not overpower every thing 
else ; but in Churches, we think that 
the colouring should be more kept 
down, than it now generally is. Re- 
tention of the mullions in the old 
Churches, contributed much to attem- 
perate excess of glara 

Mr. Walpole’s account of the his- 
—_ of stained ~ is very superficial ; 
indeed says little more than that the 
art was continued in escutcheons of 
arms, in hall windows. Mr. Dalla- 
way supplies his author's deficiency, 
and sorry we are that he was ever 
enabled so to do. There was a con- 
sistency in every thing connected with 
Gothic architecture. The old glaziers 
and paper-pattern makers (humble as 
they were) would have despised the 
toys of the Flemish school, as incon- 
gruous. But when that paltry school 
obtruded itself, then, says Mr. Dalla- 
way, came up 

** Sundials with flies, insects, and butter- 
flies—small portraits, oval or round, and 
about five or six inches, by seven or eight in 


diameter—Esopian figures of animals placed 
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singly on lozenges, and beasts, birds, and 
flowers” — 

in short, things merely fit for twelfth 
cakes and gingerbread. 

We regret that we are obliged to 
conclude this notice, with a passage 
relating to a most beautiful part of 
painting now popular, but recent in 
date, for well we recollect that draw- 
ing-books in the Dutch style, of trees 
like brooms and gooseberry - bushes, 
and rocks, like unfinished walls, and 
cottages like tiled sheds, were sold as 
studies for pupils, and Wilson and 
Gaindhasstgh were known only to 
connoisseurs. But these were the days 
of curls, pigtails, and cocked-hats, and 
every thing artificial; now, at last, 
Nature has formed our taste. Mr. 
Dallaway adds, 

“In Norgate’s MSS. it is remarked, 
landscape is an art so new in England, and 
so lately come ashore, as all the language 
within our four seas cannot find it a name, 
but a borrowed one, and that from a peopie 
that are no great lenders but upon good 
security—the Dutch. For to say the truth, 
the art is theirs, and the best; that where- 
withall, Sir P. P. Rubens was so delighted 
in his latter time, as he quitted all his other 
practice in picture and story, whereby he 
got a vast estate (15,000 crowns) to studie 
this.” 

We can only repeat, that the same 
taste, the same valuable additions, and 
the same instructive corrections, a 
in this volume, as in that preceding. 
The plates are not only of most beauti- 
ful execution, but op admirable 
character in the disposition of light 
and shade, and minuteness of finish, 
as almost to convey the idea that they 
are living beings, looking at us. In 
short, the expression which these por- 
traits convey, though small, is of the 
high character in our opinion of pat- 
tern pieces, while the plates themselves 
are fit accompaniments to a standard 
work by a competent Editor, of the 
best qualification for such a work, taste 
of the first order. ; 


® . 
6. Nicuots’s Progresses of James the First. 
Volume II. 


(Continued from Vol. xcv1. ii. p. 615.) 


IN the Procession to Prince Henry’s 
Funeral the newly created Order of Ba- 


ronets had their place. Six carried the 
canopy of black velvet over the Prince's 
effigy, and ten others bore the banne- 
rols around it. Ninety-three only had 
then been created.—At the Queen’s 
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funeral ‘in 1619 (vol. m1. p. 539) the 


same offices were not limited to the 
Order, but on the contrary were chiefly 
supplied by Knights Bachelors,—pro- 
bably those who had held places in the 
aang household; nor are we aware 
that Baronets as a body have shared in 
any other public procession since that 
first mentioned, which occurred so soon 
after their first institution. —It may also 
be observed that, on both these occa- 
sions, the oe had their place in 
a body, as at the Coronation; whilst, 
in all recent Royal Funerals but the 
late King’s, only a select few, except 
those in office, obtain a place, either 
as pall-bearers, assistants to the chief 
mourner, or personal friends of the 
deceased. 

The List of Tracts on the Death of 
Prince Henry, in pp. 504—512, is a 
highly curious bibliographical curiosity. 
No less than thirty-two, eH ag 
cal, areenumerated and described, and 
Mr. Nichols remarks that 


*¢ This list might have been extended to 
a still greater length by enumerating the 
numberless short elegies on Prince eoty 
to be found in the collections of Poems and 
other works of the period ; ‘as is done to a 
small extent in Dr. Birch’s Life of the 
Prince, and in the fourth volume of Resti- 
tuta. But the preceding list of distinct pub- 
lications is sufficient to show the general 

ief on this lamentable oecasion,—only ri- 
valled at the death of the late equally hope- 
ful Princess Charlotte.” 


The remainder of this volume is 
chiefly occupied by the entertainments 
and lestivities which celebrated the 
three marriages of the Princess Eliza- 
beth to the Palsgrave of the Rhine; of 
the Favourite Somerset to the divorced 
Countess of Essex ; and of Lord Rox- 
burgh to Jane Drummond, the Queen's 
favourite Maid of Honour. The 
Masques are the strangest incongru- 
ities; yet were composed by men of 
eminent talent. The reason of this lies 
in a small compass. There was no 
taste for nature or simplicity. The 
only objects sought were show and in- 
vention, the merit of which last was 
deemed to consist in the Fantastic. 
The Speeches and Dialogues were 
chiefly meant to illustrate the Dance 
and Dumb Show. Now, a Damb 
Show was a most important part of 
ancient theatrical performances, and 
has been admirably used by Shaks- 

are, particularly in Banquo’s line of 

ings. Indeed it is often of fine ef- 
fect, when intelligible, and judiciously 
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used. Bat that was not the _— 
sought in these compositions. 

were evidently to be odd, and = 
more strange they were, the ter 
was deemed the merit of the author. 
Wit, humour, or taste, upon princi- 
ples of judgment or effect, were out 
of question. Such was the rage for 
riddle, that even palpable nonsense 
was patiently endured. In “ Chap- 
man’s Masque of the Middle Tem- 
ple and Lincoln’s Inn, 1612-13,” in 
the foreseat of a chariot, 

*‘ As the Chariotere, was advanc’t « 
strange person, and as strangely habited, 
half French, half Swizz, his name Caprie- 
cio; wearing on his head a paire of golden 
bellowes, a guilt spurre in one hand, and 
with the other managing the reignes of the 
fowre horses that drew it.” P. 569. 

This extraordinary costume is ex- 
plained in the following manner: 

“These toies, Sir, are the ensigns, that 
discover my name and qualitie, my name 
being Capriccio ; and I wear these bellows 
on my head, to shew I can puffe up with 
glory all those that affect mee ; and besides 
beare this spurre, to shew I can spur-gall 
even the best that contemne me.” P. 577. 

Yet frigid as is this conception, the 
author could exhibit talent. Witness 
the following felicity : 

*¢ Jests and merriments are but wild 
weedes in a rank soile, which, being well 
manured, yield the wholsom crop of wis- 
dome and discretion at time o’ th’ yeare.” 

Weshalladd another passage, which, 
as it was written in 1012-13, shows 
plainly that the grand Rebellion against 
Charles I. was a thing generally under- 
stood to be projected. Plutus replies 
to Capriccio thus: 

“« These bellowes you weare on your 
head, shew with what matter your braine 
is pufft up, Sir? A religion-forger I see you 
are, and presume of inspiration from these 
bellowes ; with which yee study to blow up 
the setled governments of kingdomes.” 

Whoever compares this passage with 
the measures taken to distress the un- 
fortunate King, as strongly exhibited 
in Bates’s ‘* Elenchus,” will see that 
Charles was more sinned against than 
sinning, because he was artfully and 
unnecessarily placed in difficulties, til] 
driven to madness and desperation. 

The scenery and properties of 
this Masque were contrived by Inigo 
Jones; its directors and performers 
were the Master of the Rolls and prin- 
cipal lawyers of the kingdom; and 
men, whom no persons now re; 
with a propensity to smile, conceived 
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it a part of their duty to assume the 
costumes and practise the buffoonery 
of show-men. Ovid does not record 
a more extraordinary metamorphosis, 
*¢Dirusque ante ora Pyreneus 
Vertitur.” 
and, as the gentlemen of the Inns of 
Court are still great play-goers and 
theatrical critics, modern actors may 
say 
—‘* Meritdque probas artesque locumque 
Et gratam sortem, tuti modo simus, habe- 
mus.” 

We shall here leave the ‘‘ Ration- 
als and Orationals” (see p. 636) of 
this learned profession, with observing 
that the expences of this Masque were 
no less than 1,536/. 8s. 11d. (p. 566), 
and that on the occasion of this wed- 
ding, the Lord Montacute bestowed 
15,0001. in apparel for his twodaughters. 

By one Chronicler the jewels worn 
by the King were valued at 600,000. 
and those worn by the Queen at 
400,000/.; but, allowing for some ex- 
aggeration here, Sir John Finett, the 
Assistant Master of the Ceremonies, 
says : 

«« The King’s, Queen's, and Prince’s jew- 
ells onely were valued that day by his Ma- 
jesty himselfe (upon ion of di se 
happening to the braverie there appearing) 
at nine hundred thousand pounds sterling.” 
P. 546. 

Our modern Malcontentsspeak much 
of Court and Ministerial profusion. 
The total charge of the dyets, mar- 
riage, provisions, and transportations 
of this Princess Elizabeth was no less 
than 53,294/. an expence which for 
such a purpose (the portion not being 
included), was never, we believe, in- 
curred by the moderns; but “ cum- 
brous magnificence” was the fashion of 
the age, and the ladies paid 50/. a yard 
for the embroidery of their gowns. 

We shall conclude with the follow- 
ing extract from one of the original 
letters of Mr. Chamberlain. It de- 
scribes the magnificence of Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon when mounting on the 
wheel of Fortune. For the marriage 
of the Earl of Somerset, 

** Sir Francis Bacon a Mask 
which will stand him in above 2000/. and 
though he has been offered some help by 
the House [Gray’s Inn], and especially by 
Mr. Solicitor, Sir Henry Yelverton, who 
would have sent him 500/. yet he would not 
accept it, but offers them the who'e charge 
with the honour. Marry, his obligations 
are such, as well to his Majesty as to the 
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great Lord, and the whole House of How- 
ards, as he can admit wo partners. In the 
mean time his House at Gorhambury by St. 
Alban’s is gone, some say to the Earl of 
Somerset, and others to the Earl of Suf- 
folk. But his bounty is no whit abated, 
for he feasts the whole University of Cam- 
bridge this Christmas, and hath warrants 
to his friends and acquaintance far and near 
to furnish him with venison to bestow on 
the College. He carries a great port as well 
in his Train, as in his apparel and other- 
wise, and lives at a t charge; and yet 
he pretends he will ooo | no fees, nor inter- 
meddle in mercenary causes, but wholly ap- 
ply himself to the King’s affairs.” 

It wm. soma from other passages that 
Bacon always took a great interest in 
the revels of his Inn; and on the above 
Mr. Nichols has the following note : 

«‘These particulars of the great Bacon’s 
life are too curious to pass without remark. 
The report that he had parted with Gor- 
} b 'y was err » th h I have not 
the means of determining "whether well or 
ill-founded. As to his love of stately at- 
tendance, he seems in this to have some- 
what resembled his great predecessor in the 
pe of ambition, the | sora Wolsey. 

ven after his fall, he could not wholly lay 
it aside, if we credit the following anecdote 
related in Aulicus Coquinarie. At that 

riod, having been released from the 
Cioue he was residing in retirement at Gor- 
hambury, when Prince Charles on his way 
to London, saw at a distance a coach fol- 
lowed by a considerable number of people 
upon horseback, and upon enquiry was told 
that it was the Lord St. Alban’s, attended 
by his friends; on which his Highness said 
with a smile, ‘ Well, do what you can, this 
man scorns to go out like asnuff’!’”” P. 705. 


-——— 

7. A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of 
the Archdeaconry of Derby, at the Visi- 
tations at Derby and Chesterfield, June 
23 and 25, 1825, and published at their 
request. By the Rev. S, Butler, D. D. 
F.R.S. &. Archdeacon of Derby, and 
Head-master of Shrewsbury School. 4to. 
pp. ist Charge, 15. 2d, 16. 

THE first Charge of the Archdea- 
con is a statistical result of a Survey of 
the Archdeaconry. From the Survey 
it appears that the number of Churches 
(excluding four consolidated) are 159, 
of which the average income is very 
near 245/.; “(a sum which may be 
considered as not much differing from 
the average value of Churches through- 
out the Kingdom.” 

These 159 livings are served by 135 
Clergymen, either as Incumbents or 
Curates. Only 91 have houses fit for 
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the residence of a Clergyman, and these 
are occupied by 60 Incumbents, and 
21 Curates. The remaining 10 are 
served by the Incumbent, resident 
either in the parish or one adjacent. 
Of those which have no houses fit for 
residence, or none at all, the duty is 
ent by neighbouring Clergymen. 

. 8, 9. 

"Phere were 2Q parishes without any 
school whatever. 

This is a most vexatious circum- 
stance ; but we are sorry in our lite- 
rary character to affirm, that we do not 
find the Clergy in general philosophi- 
cal Statists. he fact is that, where 
there are not in a parish a body of gen- 
try, the funds for supporting even a 
Sunday-school are not to be raised, 
even by an exemplary minister. A 
gentleman has a fear of meanness ; an 
opulent manufacturer or tradesman 
has thousands and hundreds pass 
through his hands, and his poor-rates 
are trifling. But upon the farmer, the 
burden of local taxes are severe; and 
though all of them are ultimately le- 
vied upon the consumer, yet, when a 
tradesman of 500/. per ann. net profit 
pays only 15 or 20/. per ann. to the 
poor, and the farmer with the same 
net profit pays from 100 to 200/., the 
latter, though the profits of both are 
equal, will not have equal feelings for 
the poor ; especially where the educa- 
tion of the two parties is widely dif- 
ferent. A tradesman knows that, in 
order to live, he must let live, that he 
must encourage trade, to support trade ; 
but a farmer has no such ideas: he 
well knows the people will not starve 
if they can help it, and partly because 
he is always in very active exercise, 
which stimulates indulgence, and partly 
because he can deal more advantage- 
ously when the heart is opened by li- 
quor, he is very liberal to the spirit 
merchant, perhaps every market-day 
drinks from ten to twenty glasses of 
spirits and water,—but cali upon that 
man for liberal benefaction, he knows 
what he already pays to the poor, and 
every such benefaction is, in his mind, 
only an addition to the sum paid. It 
matters not that such ideas ought not 
to obtain a place; that a thousand be- 
neficial contingent consequences would 
result from such benefaction; that a 
young person of moderate education, 
and through that, of more elevated 
sentiment, abhors the infamy of a pa- 
rish pauper, and that the farmer is, 


therefore, ** penny wise and pound 
foolish,”_—still facts are as we state 
them ; and to argue that things ought 
not to be, which actually are, is pre- 
cisely the same thing as to say that 
poisons ought not to kill, that bad 
causes Ought not to produce bad ef- 
fects, a kind of logic which produces 
mischief only, for it invites mankind 
to expect cures of diseases by such 
medicines, as do not apply to the in- 
stigating causes. 

The next point considered by the 
learned Archdeacon is neglect of sea- 
sonable repair of Churches. Now this 
is (we speak out boldly) abominable. 
Every man knows that the repairs of 
Churches are limited to roof, walls, 
windows, pulpit, reading-desk, com- 
munion table, font, and bells. Of 
these, only the two first require an- 
nual attention, and if any care be 
taken to prevent injury of the foun- 
dation by graves and vaults, the as- 
sessment per ann. for keeping these 
in repair will not be in ninety-nine 
parishes out of a hundred a farthing 
per head. But then this is a predial 
tax. We have heard a farmer say, 
that even the hire of a chaise to go 
to a Visitation, added to his share of a 
Church-rate, four shillings extra; and 
if you blame him, he will reply to you, 
that every man shirks all the taxes in 
his power. In short, every man who 
is a farmer becomes penurious, be- 
cause he has so many taxes and rates 
to pay. It is very true that all these 
matters are in reality only deductions 
from the rent, may be and indeed are 
proper things, yet no persuasion that 
ow is a very necessary thing, will 
induce a man to like it, or not to avoid 
taking it. However, to keep a Church 
in condition by annual repairs and sur- 
veys (as customary in many counties) 
is so little onerous, that neglect is abo- 
minable. The easiest remedy is yearly 
visits of Rural Deans to redress griev- 
ances. An Archdeacon cannot be ex- 

ted to travel about 1200 miles, as 

r. Butler says that he has done in 
two summers only. 

The last points of the first Charge 
are dilapidations of Parsonage-houses 
and Life-assurance. If it be a part 
of a man’s income to have a house 
rent-free, the least return which he 
can make is to keep it in repair, But 
there are cruel circumstances attached 
to the present mode of levying am 
dations upon the survivors of the In- 
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cuwbent, because the innocent often 
pay for the guilty. In our judgment, 
a plan or survey of every parsonage- 
house should be made at the institu- 
tion of every Incumbent by a profes- 
sional man, appointed by the Bishop, 
at the expence of such new Incum- 
bent; and such Incumbent be called 
upon to make a return in particulars 
every seven years of the good condi- 
tion of his parsonage-house. It is 
true that a similar return is made an- 
nually to the Privy-council, but it is 
vague and general. Roofs, walls, stair- 
cases, and floors, once in repair, are 
easily kept so; and if so kept, sums 
for dilapidations in other respects would 
be trifling, because they refer only to 
plastering, papering, and glazing, mat- 
ters of small expence, where houses 
have been inhabited by gentlemen. 

Life - assurance is a benefit, which 
speaks for itself; and we are glad to 
find that the Archdeacon brings into 
notice a peculiar institution, confined 
to the Clergy and Academics. 

The second Charge touches upon the 
Mechanics’ Institution, and the spread 
of knowledge among the poor. We 
are obliged to differ from the Arch- 
deacon. According to our experience, 
the larger the number of weil-informed 
persons there have been in a parish, 
the more numerous have been the 
friends of the Church of England and 
the moral characters. No man will 
deny the superiority of the parish of 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, to St. 
Giles’s, yet the quantum of uneducat- 
ed people lies in the latter. Scotland 
and Ireland furnish other contrasts. In 
fact, men cannot be better for being 
uneducated, but may be so for being in- 
structed. Schoolmasters have been oa 
used in the Navy; also, we believe, in 
the Army ; and, if a poor man takes to 
a study, which is absurd as to worldly 
objects, all study makes a man domes- 
tic; and we trust and hope, that ulti- 
mately greater desertion of ale-houses 
may be the final result of such pur- 
suits. No human good is unqualified, 
and greater may be the number of cox- 
combs, but we shall never find fault 
with improved seasons, though they 
may be attended with an increase of 
butterflies. We may. be of opinion, 


that seditious, immoral, and irreligi-- 


ous writings did greatly aid the French 
Revolution ; but to say that such con- 
sequences result from knowledge, as 
knowledge, is utterly absurd; because 
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the cause was the dissemination only 
of bad principles, which may be and 
have been successfully circulated in 
Ireland, where knowledge has never 
been general. Bad men will write bad 
books to rouse bad followers; but it 
so happens, that for one man educated 
in France, there have ever been three 
in England. In short, knowledge must, 
in se, be proved to disseminate bad 

rinciples, before justifiable alarm can 
™ taken, with regard to that being 
the agent of political mischief; but it 
can no more be said to be so, than that, 
because fire may burn down a house, 
it is not a blessing to have light in 
darkness, or warmth in winter. 

Here we must take our leave of this 
eminent Classic with sentiments of sin- 
cere respect. 


8. The Song of the Patriot, Sonnets, and 
Songs. By Robert Millhouse. London : 
printed for the Author. Sold ly R. Hun- 
ter, St. Paul’s Church yard; and by J. 
Dunn, Nottingham. 


WE have aforetime noticed the per- 
formances of this singularly-pleasing 
Minstrel. The small work that pre- 
ceded the present one, was entitled 
** Blossoms :”” and never was the pro- 
mise, which that title implied, more 
amply realized. We now behold fruits 
of Genius, with which our readers, 
like ourselves, cannot but be gratified. 
From the rich profusion before us, a 
mere dessert only will be selected, 
without any particular care: yet such 
a dessert as will tempt them, if we 
mistake not, to possess the whole store. 
What taste so fastidious as not to re- 
lish such productions as these? 
Ye Britons ! who have otherstates survey'd, 
Intent new forms of government to try, 
Say, have you found, where’er your search 
was made, 

That distant realm where you would live 
and die! 

Nor give one lingering voluntary sigh, 

To see, once more, the land where you were 
born? 

Methinks even now, beneath another sky, 

Wide ~ the Atlantic, many a breast for- 
orn 

Heaves for that Peerless Isle they late 
beheld with scorn. 





A beacon, lighted on a giant hill ; 

A sea-girt watch-tower to each neighbour- 
ing state ; 

A barrier, to controul the Despots’ will ; 

An instrument of all-directing Fate 

Is Britain; for whate’er in man is great, 
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Or pace, unawed, the field of mystery. 

With heaven-rapt Milton, passing Nature by, 

On swift Imagination’s eagle wings 

View the extremest boundaries of the sky, 

And join the hosts that sing the King of 
kings, (springs. 

Melting in lays divine from pure ethereal 


Full to that greatness have her sous attain’d ; 
Dreadtul in War to hurl the Battle’s weight ; 
Supreme in Arts, in Commerce unrestrain'’d; 
Peerless in magic Song, to hold the soul 
enchain'd. 
In wealth and power stupendous is our Isle! 
‘Obtain’d by Labour’s persevering hand : 
And heaven-born Liberty extends her smile 
To the remotest corners of our land : 
The meanest subject feels her potent wand : 
Peasant and Peer are by one law control'd; 
And this it is, that keeps us great and grand ; 
‘This is the impulse makes our warriors bold, 
And knits more close the bond our fathers 
seal’d of old. 
Plenty, from out her never-failing horn, 
Showers down profusioa on our hills and 
dales ; 
Fair climb our uplands to salute the morn ; 
No meads like ours, when fann’d with spring- 
tide gales ; sails ; 
Lovely our groves, where the fleet stock-dove 
And in our forests grows that sacred tree, 
‘Fhe British oak ; a charm, that never fails, 
Springs, in this darling plant, ordain’d to be 
A uard to our shores by watchful 
tiny. 
Philosophers, immers’d in thought sublime, 
Reverting back, thy es shall explore ; 
And following Bacon, ke and Newton, 
climb 
To heights, the human mind ne’er tried be- 
fore : [shore 
The youthful Bard shall traverse Fancy’s 
With Spenser, Minstrel to the Fairy throng ; 
Pondering his wild romantic visions o’er, 
Told in the sweetest harmony of song, 
While knights and gentle virgins sweep in 
mp along. 
Or with thy Shakespeare, pride of human- 
kind ! 
Magician-like, with talisman, untie 
Those secret strings the hidden heart which 
bind. 


Land of my Fathers! may thy rocky coast 
the bulwark of th 


Long be y free-born race , 
Long may thy patriots have just cause to 
boast 


That Mighty Albion is their native place ; 

Still be thy sons unequall’d in the chase 

Of glory, be it Science, Arts, or Arms ; 

And first o’erweening Conquerors to disgtace ; 

Yet happier far, when Peace in all her 
charms, [War's alarms. 


Drives out from every land the din of 


Well I remember, in my youthful hours, 
Ere yet in numbers I essay’d to sing, 


At that glad season, when fresh opening 
flowers 

And hawthorn buds proclaim’d the birth of 
Spring. 

Joyous | found the glossy crocus, blowing 

Fair in its bed of green ; and onward stray’d 

To sunny dells, where April’s hand was 

; throwing 

Violets of virgin sweetness, and survey’d 

The Se Primrose, glinting in the 
fia e 4 


Daisies, vermilion-ting’d,were deem’d a prize, 

And pluck’d in triumph; while the slue- 
bloom made 

Garlands for mating birds, and thence would 
rise (skies. 

Vouchings of purest love in anthems to the 


yey I love you! native fields, and groves, 

And hills, and~ dales, and meads of fairest 
bloom, 

Where Spring’s first flowers enjoy their nup- 
tial loves, 

And June’s bright children Summer winds 

rfume : 

In some still nook of yours, be this my doom, 

When life’s frail energies shall make a stand, 

To find a rural solitary tomb, 

Where waving trees their branching arms 
expand, [matchless land, 

To screen my sunless house, and deck the 


Be every hill and dale, where childhood 
wanders, 

And every grove, aud nook, the lover knows, 

And every stream, and runlet that meauders, 

And every plain that covers freedom’s foes 

The dwelling-place of Song,—and where 
repose 

The great immortal worthies of our Isle 

Be hallow’d ground—and when the pilgrim 


‘oes 
To hail the sacred dust, and muse awhile, 
Be heard the free-born strain to blanch 
the tyrant’s smile, 

These extracts are from ‘‘ The Song 
of the Patriot :” a performance that 
evinces its author not only to be a érue 
Patriot himself, but so capable of 
“* waking to ecstacy the living lyre,” 
as to merit the fostering protection of 
all who love their country. From the 
additional Sonnets we must be sparing 
in our selection,—not from want of 
choice ; but for want of room in our 
limited ‘parterre for such poetical 
flowers. The first will plead, “angel- 
tongued,” for its own humble parent: 


To Cuarity. 
Thou meek-eyed matron! that dost ne’er 
expose 
To public scoff the objects of thy care, 
But ey keep’st thy bounty — Being 
r! 
Where art thou now assuaging human woes? 





Sy 
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Unostentatious thou—thy deeds are free— 
Emblem right fit of that Great God above ; 
Who, from astonishing eternity, 
For ever was, and ever will be, Love! 


When the Redeemer, fraught with heavenly 


fire, 
Knowing man’s pride, bade hide the giv- 
ing band, [Iand, 
With him didst thou sojourn, and o’erthe 
Made boasting Pharisees in shame retire ;— 
And taught, that alms, the most in secret 


grven, 
Are deem’d most worthy in the Eye of Hea- 
ven. 


The vivid personal and mental por- 
trait ofa beautiful and amiable Fair one, 
translated to a purer world, in p. 58, 
will endure when marble moulders. 
Her cheek,—her eye,—her breath, as- 
similated with imagery of the most ap- 
propriate kind, are delicately repre- 
sented. But, for “her hair, the spa- 
cious earth supplied no semblance— 


—— ‘ Twas the golden dye 
Of evening clouds, when sweetest sunbeams 


lie 
On their bright fleeces,— mingling into 
gloom.” 


With the following devout address 
“To Omnipotence,” our extracts must 
close : 

Oh! Thou Almighty ever-gracious One ! 

And can the grov’ling Sceptic surely 

doubt ? 

And search in vain to find Thy being out? 
Lo! in the midnight sky Thy starry throne; 
And in Thy sun, exhaustless orb of li ht; 

Earth, with its seas and forests, hills and 

dales, 

Rude wintry tempests, and mild summer 

gales, 
I see thy love, beneficence, and might. 
Thesmallest insect, and the meanest lower— 

The very moss and knot-grass, and the 

wing 

Of the poor moth that glitters in the 

spring 
Declare aloud the wonders of Thy power.— 
Nor would I have the Sceptic’s gloomy mind 
For all the wealth and sway of humankind. 

At the commencement of this cri- 
tical notice, we denominated Robert 
Millhouse a singularly-pleasing Min- 
strel; and singular will he seem to 
those who have read but the extracts 
here given, when they are told “ that 
the greatest portion of the work was 
composed in the loom, and written at 
such brief intervals as a close applica- 
tion to his employment would allow.” 

With the present depressed state of 
his branch of trade, the public are well 
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acquainted ; yet, in that branch, he has 
to su himself, his wife, and child- 
ren. By encouraging his poetical plea- 
sures we are not likely to abridge the 
labours of the plain weaver, as dili- 

nce in his calling and dictations of 

is Muse can go on together; there- 
fore strongly do we deprecate that cold- 
hearted criticism which would shed 
over his glowing mind the deadly mil- 
dews of discouragement ; as it did over 
that of his amiable townsinan, Kirke 
White ; which well nigh wrought his 
ruin. Fortunately, however, oe the 
depressed candidate for fame, and for 
the cause of literature, the wounds oc- 
casioned by the clumsy strietures of 
critical ignorance were so far healed 
by the soothing balm of wisdom, as 
to enable the sensitive youth to resume 
those pursuits in which he not more 
pleased himself. than he delighted 
others. Though not boasting White's 
acquirements. Millhouse is perhaps 
og favoured with the inspirations 
of Nature. ‘‘The Song of the Pa- 
triot” will confirm every real patriot 
in honest English principles, and tend 
to correct the wrong bias of radical- 
ism and disaffection; while the Son- 
nets (thirty-seven in number) will 
hereafter be regarded as models of that 
species of composition. A few poc- 
tic blemishes, and one prosaic word 
(*‘ actuates,” p. 21) were marked for 
observation ; but 


** Ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego 


paucis 
Offendar maculis.” Hor. 


—o—— 


9. Researches into Fossil Osteology, partly 
abridged and re-arranged from the French. 
By the Baron Cuvier, M.1.F. Part 1. 

hittaker. 


BARON CUVIER is an Antiquary 
of a new kind, a decipherer of the 
monuments of the past revolutions of 
the globe. He collects and arranges, 
in their primitive order, their compo- 
nent fragments; he remoulds the an- 
cient animals to which those frag- 
ments belonged, and he compares 
them with the animals which now 
exist. Thus he unfolds the mecha- 
nism of the world by facts, which lead 
to decisive conclusions. By rigorous 
methods of inquiry, he has attained to 
distinguish a genus or species by a sin- 
gle fragment of bone. In fact, the 
class, order, genus, and even species, 
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are determined by the matual relations 
of forms, a principle of comparative 
anatomy found to be so invariable, 
that any part of an animal, taken se- 
parately, indicates all the rest. (pp. 51, 
2, 3.) Cuvier demonstrates the depo- 
sition of fossil shells in the places 
where they are at present found. The 
sea rested long enough in those places 
to form these depositions, whilst its 
reservoir underwent great changes, 
both in extent and situation. This 
ancient sea, on its successive revolu- 
tions, deposited neither stones nor ani- 
mal matter of a similar kind, but strata 
more uniform and extensive in the 
first instance, and wore limited and 
varied in the more recent. 


** There has been in animal nature a suc- 
cession of changes, occasioned by those of 
the fluid, in which the animal lived, or at 
least corresponding with them. These va- 
riations have conducted by degrees the 
classes of aquatic avimals to their present 
state. Finally, when the sea quitted our 
continent for the last time, its inhabitants 
did not differ materially from those which 
exist init at the present day.” p. viii. 


The soil which man now inhabits, 
and which the sea left in its last re- 
treat, was then the seat of quadrupeds, 
and birds, and plants. The successive 
catastrophes have always been sudden. 
Previously climates underwent a com- 
plete revolution, and the animals were 
frozen at the instant of their destruc- 
tion. The first sea was an unknown 
liquid, and uninhabited. 


«< There appears in those early times to 
have been a struggle between life and inert 
inanimate matter for the possession of that 
globe in which the latter had previously 
reigned without control.” P. xii. 

** It is impossible to deny that the masses 
which constitute our highest mountains, 
have been originally in a liquid state; that 
for a long time they were covered with wa- 
ters, which then supported no living be- 
ings.” P. xii. 

** None of those agents which now ope- 
rate on the surface of the earth, are ade- 
quate to the production of those revolu- 
tions, the traces of which we discover on 
its external crust.” P, xxii. 


Of the animals found amid the 
wrecks of former existence, 86 are 
unknown, 12 now exist; others re- 
main undecided. 


«« Of 350 species about a fourth are ovi- 
varous quadrupeds, and all others mammi- 
erous.” lviii. 


«* Thus, as it is reasonable to believe that 
shells and fishes did not exist at the forma- 
tion of the primary strata, we must also be- 
lieve that the oviparous qaadrupeds com- 
menced to exist along with the fishes, aud 
from the earliest periods of the formation 
of secondary strata. But the land quadru- 
peds did not appear, at least im: any consi- 
derable number, for long time after, when 
the coarse limestone was deposited, which 
contains most of our genera of shells, tho’ 
quite of a different species from any now 
existing.” 


It is in the latest strata only, viz. 
the alluvial, but never in rocky strata, 
that animals at present known, as the 
elephant, are found together with those 
that are extinct. 


*¢There has been one succession, and 
very probably two successions in the class 
of quadrupeds, previous to that which exists 
at the present day on the surface of the 
earth.” iii. 

«<1 do not mean to say that a. new crea- 
tion.was necessary to produce the species 
which now exist; I only say that they did 
not exist in the places where we see them 
at present, and that they must have come 
from some other quarter.” _ Ixix. 

‘The overwhelming inundation of any 
country could destroy the species of all 
those genera peculiar to that country, be- 
cause none of them exist elsewhere.” xix. 


With respect to the human species: 


«Every thing then leads us to believe 
that the human species did net exist in the 
countries where the fussil’ bones have been 
discovered, at the period of that revolution 
which overwhelmed those bones. 

**T do not mean to conclude that man 
did not exist at the period I allude to. He 
might have inhabited some countries of 
small extent, from whence he re-peopled 
the earth after these terrible events. Der- 
haps, also, the places which he then inha- 
bited may have been covered by the waters, 
and his bones may have been buried under 
the existing seas, with the exception of a 
small number of individuals who have conti- 
nued the species. Be that, however, as it 
may, the establishment of mankind in those 
countries where the fossil remains of land 
animals have been found, that is, in a great 
part of Europe, Asia, and America, must of 
necessity be posterior not only to the revo- 
lutions which overwhelmed these bones, but 
also to those by which the strata which con- 
tained those bones were laid bare, and which 
are the last which this globe has suffered. 
It is easy to see that this last revolution, and 


consequently the establishment of our pre- 
sent societies, cannot be very ancient.” 
P. Ixxiv. 


There is nothing genuine or. histo- 
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rical which refers back the origin of 
the present world to many thousands 
of ages.. All authentic documents 
confirm what natural monuments had 
previously announced. 

Every nation commences their tra- 
ditions with an account of a particu- 
lar deluge, because each of them had 
preserved some remembrance of a ge- 
neral deluge. (xciii.) But the anthen- 
tic testimonies of all countries agree in 
the relation of the one great Deluge, 
and its occurrence about the period of 
Noah's. The successive epocha of 
the prior changes, it is by no means 
possible to discover. 

We have placed our miscellaneous 
readers in possession of thé leading 
points of Cuvier’s discoveries with 
extreme gratification, in circulating 
knowledge of such transcendant inte- 
rest, and with sentiments of superior 
pride, that one exists who so elevates 
the real dignity of human nature by 
the magnificent operations of his in- 
tellect. A few years since, ‘* the cos- 
mogony of the world” would have set 
us talking with Ephraim Jenkinson of 
the “‘ medley of opinions broached by 
philosophers :” but Cuvier, by study- 
ing the laws and operations of nature, 
instead of vainly conjecturing causes 
and systems, has raised a solid struc- 
ture, where stood the baseless fabrics 
of. Leibnitz, Burnet, Woodward, 
Whiston, Descartes, Dernaillet, &c. 
men who “ never took into considera- 
tion all the conditions of the problem.” 
Those who will not think for them- 
selves are apt to think whatever every 
crafty and zealous pretender impresses 
upon them. Dr. Gregory ascribed the 
weakness and superstition of the Eng- 
lish to their being governed by opt- 
nions instead of observation. Mach 
depends upon people and books, by 
whom and which the mind is biassed. 
The sublime views which we acquire 
from the astronomy of Newton and 
Herschel, the geological science of 
Cuvier, the chemistry of Black, Lavoi- 
sier, Priestley, and Davy, incline the 
mind to look for its principles of judg- 
ment, on abstract points, to the great 
standards of intellect, instead of the 
mean, vague, and enthusiastic. At 
least, after such reading, we can con- 
ceive a man of ordinary understanding 
much less likely to become a dupe. 

The translauon is ably executed, 
and the language suited to the dignity 
of the subject, yet clear. Sixteen beau- 
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tiful engravings illustrate the whole. 
We assure the publishers that they 
may avail themselves of our best en- 
deavours to display the successive parts 
of this grand work, 


—@— 


6. An Attempt at a Glossary of some Words 
used in Cheshire, communicated to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, by Roger Wilbra- 
ham, Esq. F.R.S. and S.A. From the 
Archeologia, vol, XIX. 12mo. pp. 117. 


WE have often, as Antiquaries, 
smiled at the arraignment of the hum- 
ble classes for speaking bad English; 
whereas they are the only persons who 
speak English at all. Ax, chilk, peasen, 
housen, postes for posts, the double ne- 
gative, &c. &c. are pure Anglo-Saxon 
words or idioms, while the language 
of the gentry is a mongrel collection 
from the vernacular tongue, Latin, 
Greek, French, &c..&c. As know- 
ledge is amplified, words are ampli- 
fied also, but the poor are retentive of 
archaisms, because their habits of .liv- 
ing are stationary, their reading, if any, 
very limited, and their avocations uni- 
form. It is much more difficult to 
account forthe various pronunciations 
of the same word, e.g. acorn being 
articulated aifchorn. if we presume 
that the cause was originally owing to 
the adoption of the word by a fo- 
reigner, who misnomered (if we may 
so say) the right sound, and propagated 
it among his descendants, we might 
get at one partial cause; for it is cer- 
tain that a colony of Germans would 
change thirty into dirty, because they 
cannot articulate éh. 

We have heard that the delivery of 
the Royal speeches by George II. was 
ridiculous. ‘The late Queen Caroline 
called trouble éroble. 

Ic is also true that various accents 
are owing to the organs of speech be- 
ing formed by habit to tones appro- 
priate to particular nations. The 
Welch, Irish, Danes, Scotch, Nor- 
mans, &c. have introduced a variety 
of words into the old Anglo-Saxon ; 
but as to the pronunciation, the ques- 
tion is, whether there did not obtain 
among them, as among us, provin- 
cialisms (as we now call them), thot 
is to say, different articulation of the 
same word in different districts. The 
custom, as society advances in civiliza- 
tion, and ideas flow more rapidly, is 
abbreviation ; whereas, in low life, 
elongation and the drawl retain their 
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primary hold. An instance in the 
work before us will show this. 

Anend, to set upright, is a common 
word with us; in Cheshire it is 7 
nounced aneend, a manifest result of 
the drawl, common: in_rustic enuncia- 
tien. Butthere is also infinite licen- 
tiousness ensuing from i an 
the non-obligation, as in polished life, 
to observe a standard. For instance, 
tantrums is a common pessoa 
in this Glossary it is converted into 
antrims aud tantrelis, which conver- 
sions could only originate in ignorance 
of the right original. That such igno- 
rance gives birth to endless corrup- 
tions is evident, from the daily errors 
of the poor, who, as Shakspeare says, 
call the prodigal son the prodigious 
son. We know an instance where a 
female servant being employed to read 
the Litany to a religious mistress, read 
“all the dissolute and — for 
* all the desolate,” &c. In glossaries 
of this kind, therefore, a distinction is 
to be made between words merely cor- 
rupted, and words of foreign root, ut- 
terly unknown in the parent language. 
With regard to these, vicinity will have 
much concern. Thus the Northern 
counties may be presumed to have 
more Scotch terms, and the Western 
more Welch. 

It is useful, however, to know all 
these variations, because intercourse is 
necessary, and if so, mutual under- 
standing, as the sole means of inter- 
course, is necessary also. 

The striking feature of this (and 

obably other Provincial Glossaries) 
is the extreme tarity of French words. 
In Tyrwhit’s Glossary of Chaucer, 
they on the contrary abound. It was 
an ancient proverb, “‘ Jack would be a 

entleman if he would speak French; 
fat the necessity of speaking in a lan- 


guage universally understood, baffled 

all the efforts to ‘abe French the ge- 

neral language of the nation, because 

it necessarily implied first teaching it 

to the , who otherwise could know 
heir 


only their mother-tongue. Hence it 
follows, as a corollary, that from these 
Provincial Glossaries we gain much 
knowledge of the original language of 
the nation. 

But the signification of words may 
be very remarkably extended, by ap- 
plying them in senses whicl: the ori- 
ginal word would by no means bear. 
Our use of the word geé is a remark- 
able proof of this; the A. S. Levan 
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searan, a oo to obtinere, 
confirmare. Lye, in voce. 

n the work before us is a similar 
instance. In an octavo Dictionary in 
our possession, the title of which is 
lost, but apparently of the end of the 
last a is the following word: 
** Agate. Che[shire], just a going,” 
from which definition it might be in- 
ferred that the original is merely a cor- 
ruption of [just] at [the] gate, but 
more probably it is taken from the 
A. S. gec (get) adhuc, modo, usque, 
with the frequent initial augment of a, 
as in a-going, for going, and so forth. 
How this word agate has been ampli- 
fied, appears by the article in the work 
before us. 

** Acatg, adverbial expression, means 
not only a person up and recovered from a 
sick hed, but also one that is employed ; he 
is agate marling or ploughing. convales- 
cent is said to be on his legs again [qu 
agiite]. Agate is also used in the sense of 
employed with, or setting about, a work. I 
have been agate a woman directing her in 
the road. am a new cart, I am 
making a new cart.” P. 14, 


Bicut or Boucur is used for any 
thing folded or doubled. (p. 15.) 
Boughts are circular folds or windings 
in Gloss. Spenser. 

There are points of opinion which 
we should conceive to be universal. 
Every man might justly think, that to 
be lark-heeled is a beauty in the leg of 
a female, but it seems that 

*‘ The Cheshire farmer, who holds that 
the perfect form of female beauty consists 
more in strength than in elegance of limbs, 
often uses this contemptuous appellation 
Brip-teccep, i. e. bird-legged, to any 
female whose limbs happen to be somewhat 
slenderer than he has in his own mind fixed 
upon as the criterion of symmetry and 
taste.” P. 23. 

Dapotz, Mr. Wilbraham thinks 
only the diminutive of Dane. It 
means to walk with short steps. Mr. 
Wilbraham seems to be correct, for 
Drayton has 
** No sooner taught to dade, but from their 

mother trip.” —Polyolb. Song i. 


Esuin or Asutn, a pail. (p. 36.) 
This is also a Norfolk word. 

Fasnons. Unfortunate. If from 
the French fascheux, the only French 
etymon which we have yet seen. 

Fortuoucut. The A.S. pop-Sen 
can is perperam cogitare de, dedignari, 
difidere. In Johnson and Steevens 
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(viii. 217}, * forthink is to repent.” 
in our 8vo Dictionary, to be grieved in 
mind. Mr. W. very properly notes 
(p. 41) that Fér-THoucut and Fors- 
THOUGHT have distinct meanin 
Gawo is to comprehend. Query? 
if the slang word, ‘‘he has no gum- 
dion” was not formed from gawm. 
Gurrit, Shrove tide, supposed by 
Mr. W. a corruption of «Good tide.” 
In our Dictionary is ‘* Gut-tide, 
Shrovetide. From being the fast day 


before the Lent fast, we give a coarser 
meaning to the first syllable gut, than 
ood 


° Ossz, to offer, begin, &e. Ash 
calls it local. (page 62.) Our Dic- 
tionary has—osse, Che. (audere) to 
offer, intend, or dare. 

Rapeit ir or Rot ir. A trivial 
exclamation, expressive of dissatisfac- 
tion. p. 67. We have seen an etymon 
of it E m the French Dieu le rabat ; 
God prevent it. 

Reeatr. Here is another French 
word, rigols. p. 68. 

An obsolete custom is alluded to in 
the following item: 

*¢ Stockport Coacu or Cuatse; a horse 
with two women riding sideways on it, is so 
called ; a mode of travelling more common 
formerly than at present.” p. 80. 

Steve for the handle of a rake, &c. 
is not local, as Ash makes it. (p. 80.) 
It is common in the West of England. 

Tit is not merely an inferior horse 
(as p. 84); it means, in Lord Herbert’s 
History of Henry VIII. as we think, 
one of the poney kind. 

Unco. keram has *‘ unknown.” 
(p. 87.) We think it a corruption of 
the French “‘ incognu,” by which Sher- 
wood renders it. Our Dictionary has 
** Uncuth, s. unknown, also the guest 
of one night, for whose offence the 
landlord was not answerable.” 

Here we must take our leave. As 
education spreads, these words will 
disappear ; and therefore Glossaries of 
this kind, independent of other consi- 
derations, are very valuable. 


11. Observations upon Hawking, By Sir 
John Saunders Sebright, Bart. M. P. 
Describing the mode of breaking and ma- 
naging the several kinds of Hawks used in 
Falconry. Harding. 1826. 
FALCONRY was once considered 

among those recreations necessary as 

an accomplishment of the prince, the 
nobleman, or the gentleman, forming 
the cominon appanage of birth, wealth, 
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and grandeur. ‘That it fel! into disuse’ 
in this country, probably arose from 
the too great prevalence the diversion 
obtained among the courtly train of 
the gallant Prince Henry, or their de- 
pendants. At least we ud the pursuit 
rap 4 lampooned by the wits of 
that age, who usually give a waspish 
strength to satire by attacking the 
amusements or folly of the gay and 
fashionable. With Charles the Second 
it formed an occasional diversion, his 
hawks being under the management 
of the immortalized ** William Chif- 
finch, Esq. Master-falconer to his Ma- 
jesty.”” The sport from that time gra- 
dually decreased, and has only lately 
found a partial revival, obtained new 
interest, and is again, to a limited 
circle, refreshened with curiosity. How- 
ever prevalent in olden days, nearly a 
century and an half have gone by with 
only one treatise published upon the 
subject. This was by James Campbell 
the falconer to the Bal of Eglintown, 
who, following the system of ancient 
treatises, collected much indifferent 
matter and elaborate study fit to be 
learnt by the underling attendant on 
the hawks, with mene an equal pro- 
portion of useful or amusing materials 
for the Gentleman Falconer. 

The author of the present treatise, 
who has been distinguished as an 
ardent reviver of the sport, gives 
his practical knowledge and the faite 
of his experience in a simple and brief 
form, no further loaded by technica- 
lities than is incidentally se vty and 
shows a perspicuity of subject that 
will make his few pages valuable to 
the general reader, and a manual of 
authority to the sportsman. 

A short dedication to the eminent 
naturalist, John Dawson Downes, esq. 
acknowledges the author’s obligations 
to him for instructions as to reclaiming 
and managing Hawks; and the diver- 
sions of Partridge, Magpie, and Heron 
Hawking, &c. are very clearly and 
succinctly described. e shall limit 
our extracts to the author's account of 
the hired falconer : 


** Hawking, the favourite diversion of our 
ancestors, is now so fallen into disuse, that 
the Art of Falconry is in danger of being 
entirelylost. Conceiving, however, in what- 
ever estimation we may hold it as an amuse- 
ment, that the method of reclaiming a wild 
bird must always remain an object of curi- 
osity, I have been induced to commit to 
paper the following observations on the 
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subject. They are the result, not only of 
my own experience, but of what I have 
learnt from the best falconers of the old 
school, having had abundant opportunities 
of acquiring information from them. 

** The bo Falconswaerd near Bois 
le Duc in Holland, has for many years fur- 
nished falconers to the rest of Europe. 
have known many falconers in England, and 
in the service of different Princes on the 
“Continent, but I never met with one of 
them who was not a native of Falconswaerd. 
‘It has been the practice of these sober and 
industrious men to a we their —— 
during the season for hawking, and to pass 
the remainder of the year with their families 
at home. 

«¢ John Pells, now in the service of my 
friend John Dawson Downes, esy. of Old 
Gunton Hall, Suffulk, and who also manages 
the Heron Hawks kept by subscription in 
Norfolk, is (I believe) the only efficient 


falconer by profession now remaining; all 
the others whom I remember are either 
dead or worn out, and there has been no in- 
ducement to younger men, to follow the 
-employmeut of their forefathers.” 


—@— 
12. Original Picture of London for 1827. 
Longman and Co. 

UNDER the able editorship of Mr. 
Britton, this useful publication pro- 
ceeds to new editions with increased 
success, The Introduction to this vo- 
lume embraces a brief review of the 
improvements and leading characteris- 
tics of the Metropolis, during the years 
41925—26. The early part of this 
Introduction is nearly similar to the 
able one we’so fully noticed in our last 
volume, i. p. 326. The latter part of 
it we now with pleasure lay before our 
readers ; as it exemplifies, m a pleasing 
manner, the spirit of the times, and 
the enterprising disposition of the pre- 
sent inhabitants of this grand Metro- 

is:— 

*¢ Adverting first to Royal and National 
Works, we find that a spacious, expensive, 
and, according to reports, spleudid PaLace 
is building with great rapidity on the site 
of Buckingham House, in St. James’s Park. 
Estimates and some accounts of this edifice 
have been exhibited to the public through 
the medium of the periodical press; but al- 
though the former come from authority, 
and are therefore materials for history, we 
know that the latter have been conjectural, 
and are, therefere, not adapted for these 
pages. Designed and directed by Mr. Nash, 
under the immediate sanction of His Ma- 
jesty, we cannot doubt but it will present 
much decorated and highly enriched archi- 
tecture. Many columns of cast iron, 18 
feet in height, and of five tons’ weight each, 
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are already raised, and from the quantity of 
iron used, and the substantial manner in 
which the floors and walis are constructed, 
we may infer, that stability, and security 
_— fire, are provided for by the architect. 

ronting the centre of the palace, but ad- 
vancing considerably before it, will be a 
splendid Triumphal Arch, in which the united 
talents of some of our most eminent sculp- 
tors are engaged to co-operate with the 
architect in producing a composition to vie 
with the famed arches of Constantine and 
Titus. A noble portico in the centre, 
with colonnades at the wings, and other 
colonnades, terraces, &c. on the garden- 
front, will constitute some of the exterior 
features of this palace; whilst the vestibule, 
hall, stair-cases, and state rvoms will be re- 

lete with marble columos, painting, gilding, 
yo other splencia perme) sey pms 
ing to tie architect’s report to the Com- 
missioners, the sum of 90,37 1/, was expend- 
ed on the works up to the 5th of April, 
1826, and 162,319/. more were required to 
complete the building and improvements in 
the gardens, &c. 

*¢ A new Palace, called York House, to 
the west of St. James’s Palace, is nearly 
completed for the Duke of York, from de- 
signs by Benjamin Wyatt, esq. Itis a large 
square mass, wholly cased with stone, and 
ornamented with columns, placed in the 
centre of three of its sides, and a port- 
cochére on the other. Adjoining this man- 
sion, another new one is nearly finished for 
the Duke of Clarence. 

“In Hyde Park, a new Bridge of five 
arches, very flat, and with small piers, from 
the designs of John Reunie, esq. has been 
constructed across the Serpentine river, at 
the junction of that park with Kensington 
Gardens. An iron railing, extending from 
one end to the other, is intended to separate 
the hridge into two unequal parts, one of 
which is for the pedestrians of the gardens, 
and the other for carriages, &c. ia Ce perk. 
Instead of iron rails, let us hope that His 
Majesty w.ll command a stone ballustrade to 
occupy the place of the former, as being not 
only architectural, but suited to such a 
bridge, and to such a royal park and scene. 
At the south-east angle of the park is now 
erecting a new Lodge, with double gate-ways 
and an open screen of columns. Nearly 
facing this, at the north-west angle of the 
Green Park, is another new Lodge of en- 
trance to St. George’s Palace, both from 
designs by D. Burton, esq. 

*€ The Earl of Grosvenor has commenced 
building a large and splendid town mansion, 
in Upper Brook-street, from the designs of 
Mr. Cundy : and judging from the pt and 
character of the western wing, we may ex- 
pect to see an edifice worthy of the illustri- 
ous proprietor, and of his valuable collection 
of pictures. 

«© The spacious and handsome Square, 
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named Belgrave, one of the titles of the 
Earl of Grosvenor, has been advanced with 
great rapidity during the last year, and when 
completed will present one or the most uni- 
form and elegant series of mansions in the 
Metropolis. Besides four symmetrical rows 
of houses, of the largest sizes, at the sides, 
there will be four spacious insulated villas, 
or mansions, at. the angles of the square. 
One of these, far advanced, is for Mr. Kemp, 
the founder and proprietor of Kemp-town, 
Brighton. Many first-rate houses have also 
been raised in the adjoining streets. When 
we reflect on the depressed state of com- 
merce, trade, and manufactures for the last 
year, we are both astonished and delighted 
to witness the spirit and laudable zeal which 
actuate the gentlemen and tradesmen con- 
cerned in these extensive works. If confi- 
dence and prosperity again visit our Metro- 
polis, this new part of it must become 
fashionable, and ntly will amply re- 
ward the speculators. Every portion seems 
destined for durability, respectability, and 
for the comforts and elegancies of polished 
society. A large and handsome square, wide 
and well-pavéd streets, a strict police, with 
contiguity to the Parks, Palaces, the Houses 
of Parliament, and to public roads, this dis- 
trict offers very peculiar advantages. From 
600 to 1000 men have been constantly em- 
ployed and supported ov these works for the 
last year. It is calculated that Belgrave 
Square alone, will cost nearly half a million 
of money. Ht measures 684 feet by 617 
feet; and the adjoining long square, called 
Eaton Square, will be 1637 feet by 371 feet. 

«* A new and spacious Church, from the 
designs of Henry Hakewill, esq. has been 
recently finished at the eastern end of Eaton 
Square. Another novel feature distinguishes 
this part of London ; namely, a large Dock 
or basin, which has been formed at the junc- 
tion of the Vauxhall and Chelsea roads, 
where many commodious wharfs and ware- 
houses have been laid out and built. Be- 
tween this and the Thames is a large tract of 
ground, lately appropriated to gardens, but 
on which it is projected to raise a new and 
extensive town. 

la’ Westminster we have to notice many 
alterations and improvements, both in pro- 
gress, and recently executed, which must 
astonish the stranger, and will also gratify 
the real connoisseur. An extensive and 
handsome suite of Law Courts, with several 
attached offices, have been finished from the 
designs.of Mr Soane.. These are appropri- 
ated to the legal business of Chancery, 
Exchequer, King’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
&e. and are connected with each other by 
passages and galleries or, arranged, 
which also communicate with Westminster 
Hall, and with the two Houses of Parliament. 
These Courts, both in exterior and interior 
design, arrangement, and accommodation, 
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have been much censured; but we will ven~ 
ture to assert that, in all these characteris- 
tics, they manifest great talents in the 
architect. They will, however, be admired 
by the learned foreigner, who examines 
the plan, and will hereafter be duly appreci+ 
ated by every candid connoiseur. For the 
present northern front we believe the archi- 
tect is not answerable, and also know it is 
directly opposed to his plans and wishes. 
We have reason to believe that the altera- 
tion of this front, from its original design, 
will cost the nation above 20,000/. 

‘« Great additions and improvements have: 
been recently made to the offices connected 
with the Houses of Lords and Commons : 
but it is to be regretted, that the national 
senate is not provided with a comprehensive 
and handsome edifice.. At-the junction of 
Downing and Parliament Streets, a range of 
very fine buildings has been raised, from the 
designs of Mr. Suane, and appropriated to 
the Council Office, Board uv Trade, &c. 
Externally it is adorned with columns and 
three-quarter columns, with an euriched en- 
tablature and parapet. The whole isexecut- 
ed in free-stone, and finished with the great- 
est care and skill. On examining the pro- 
grese of these works in different stages, we 

ave noticed with much gratification the 
very sound and skilful manner in which every 
part has been constructed, as well as the 
superior quality of the materials employed: 
in the whole edifice. We hope to see this 
pile of building continued, both northward,. 
southward, and up Downing-street. 

*« At Charing Cross several houses, &ex 
have been taken down, preparatory to. the 
formation of a large square, or open area, ow 
the site of the King’s Mews, with wide 
streets branching from it tothe Strand, to 
Covent-Garden, and to the British Museum. 
The northern end of the square is to be 
ocvapied by a large and grand edifice, for 
the National Gallery, &c., whilst the Royat 
Academy, and other public buildings, are to 
be raised on the east side, paralleled ‘with 
the front of St. Martin’s Church, The ar~ 
chitect’s design of ing the Aca- 
demy in the centre Leen = welk 
as in giving it*the appearance of a Greek 
peripteral temple, are, we apprehend, inju- 
dicious. It is hoped that the buildings sur- 
rounding such an area may be on a grand 
scale, and richly ornamented; but that the 
area itself may be free, open, and not broken 
in upon with any thing larger than statues. 
The fine equestrian group of King Charles, 
and others of his late aud present Majesty, 
might be advantageously placed in such a» 
situation, to unite with and give picturesque 
effect to the scenery. 

** The removal of Carlton Palace, which 
will be levelled in. the course of the present 
winter, and the handsome square, terrace, 
fountain, &e., designed by Mr. Nash, to. 
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occupy the site, will make a great alteration 
and improvement to the scenery of -Pall 
Mall and Regent Street. 

«¢ Passing hence to the northern extremity 
of London, we shall find large additions 
made to the buildings in the Regent’s Park 
since our former report. The Coliseum or 
Panorama, that spacious multangular edifice, 
with a grand Doric portico, has been com- 
pind, and a vast panoramic view of London, 
rom the top of St. Paul’s church, within its 
walls, is nearly finished. The whole will be 
ready for exhibition in the ensuing spring, 
and must excite much curiosity from its 
maguitude and novelty. To the north of 
this have been erected three handsome ter- 
races, each consisting of a symmetrical de- 
sign, altogether —s nearly 100 first- 
rate houses. A group of buildings, for St. 
Katherine's Hospital, in the Gothic style, 
forming six dwelling-houses, with an insu- 
Jated chapel, aud a commodious house for 
the Master, Sir Herbert Taylor, are nearly 
finished, at the eastern border of the Re- 
gent’s Park, from the tasteful designs of 
Ambrose Poynter, esq. At the north-west 
angle of the same Park, anew and handsome 
Villa has been built by Mr. D. Burton, ar- 
chitect, for the Marquess of Hertford. At 
the north-east angle of the same Park, a 
large piece of ground is laying out for the 

urpose of forming a Ménagerie, an Aviary, 
Fish Ponds, &c., under the sanction of the 
Zoological Society, Such an object has 
long been a desideratum in this great Metro- 
polis : and placed in such a situation, under 
the management of scientific, learned, and 
independent gentlemen, must be both useful 
and amusing. Madrid and Paris have long 
possessed such collections ; but these are the 

roperty of the respective monarchs; here 
it will be formed by, and belong to private 
persons. 

** A new Church, opposite to the north end 
of Portland-street, in the Paddington Road, 
and parish of St. Mary-le-bourn, is nearly 
executed, from the desigus of Mr. Soane. 
East of this, and at the north end of Gower- 
street, the managers of the Landon University 
have purchased a large piece of ground, and 
have commenced operations for building a 
spacious and noble edifice, from the designs 
of W. Wilkins and H. P. Gandy, architects. 
The builder, Mr. Lee, has contracted to 
execute the whole, from the plans of the 
architects, for 107,000/. The zeal and inde- 
fatigable exertions manifested by the Council, 
and the liberality in which some of them 
cane forward to make up the sum requisite 
for commencing the works, merit the thanks 
of every well-wisher to so laudable and meri- 
torious a plan. 

** A new wing to the British Museum, 
from the designs of Mr. Smirke, is nearly 
completed, 

«© The New London Bridge is proceeding 
with rapidity ; and from the sound and scien- 





tific manner in which the buttress and two 
other piers are built, and the acknowledged 
skill of the engineers and artisans engaged, 
we may calculate on seeing one of the finest 
and best bridges of modern, or of ancient 
times. The fourth coffer dam on the Lon- 
don side was completed and emptied on the 
20th of Nov. 1826, Two arches on the 
Southwark side are in the progress of build- 
ing ; and one of the piers and sterlings of 
the old bridge have been removed. 

** The excavations for, and the formation 
of, St. Katharine’s Dock, near the Tower, 
are prosecuting with rapidity and zeal: and 
the Tunnel under the Thames is also advancing 
in a scientific and successful manner. In 
Shoreditch, a new Gothic Church is nearly 
finished, from the designs of Mr. Nash; and 
in Bethnal Green another new one is far ad- 
vanced, from the designs of Mr. Soane. It 
is to be of the Grecian order, with a tower : 
was commenced in July, 1825, and is to be 
completed in April, 1827. 

*« The new Post- Office, in St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, is fast approaching completion, and 
will constitute one of the most imposing 
public buildings of the city. Preparatory 
to the re-erection of the whole of the Blue- 
coat School, or Christ’s Hospital, in New- 
gate-street, a sy and hand Hall 
has been erected, from the designs of Mr. 
Shaw. 

** A new Chapel, of novel design, being 
of an amphitheatrical form, has been recent- 
ly completed, from the designs.of W. Brooks, 
architect. It is seated near the Catholic 
Chapel, in Finsbury Circus, J. B.” 

—@—— 
13. Skelton’s Engraved Specimens of Arms 
and Armour, &c. Parts I, II. 11. and IV. 

WE renew with great delight our 
observations on this very beautiful and 
useful publication. One sixth part of 
the whole is now before us, the plates 
comprised in which enable us to form 
a wes correct idea of what the two 
volumes will consist when complete. 

Dr. Meyrick has availed himself of 
the opportunity of introducing curious 
historic facts from unpublished original 
MSS., and of bringing to our notice 
rare and early printed books. He has 
contrived, while imparting historic in- 
formation, to give a sprightly and inte- 
resting character toa Kind of catalogue 
raisonnée. Nor has Mr. Skelton been 
left bebind, for he and the publick ap- 
pear to have run a race; he has made 
each successive part superior to its pre- 
decessor, and they have as unequivo- 
cally encreased their patronage. This 
is as it ought to be, alike creditable to 
both parties. He has managed to give 
such clear and judicious lines with his 
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graver, that it becomes difficult to 
select the most pleasing of the plates. 
The target of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, and the enlarged specimen of its 
details, are elaborate and delicate in 
the extreme, and prove that Mr. Skel- 
ton is ready to dispute the palm of 
superiority with the celebrated Moses. 

he collection from which this work 
has been formed, was made, as is ge- 
nerally known, for the double purpose 
of rendering more intelligible our an- 
cient Historians and Poets, and for 
the benefit of the Arts. It was felt 
that, while the National Gallery of 
Statues displayed the beauties of the 
human form, and the British Institu- 
tion laid open the secrets of the art of 
colouring, there existed no means of 
ascertaining ancient military parapher- 
nalia. This really patriotic service has 
been perfurmed; for not only have 
these things been amassed with judg- 
ment and great cost, but most liberally 
rendered accessible to artists of all 
countries. Mr. Skelton’s efforts, which 
have been not only tastefully but faith- 
fully exerted, and the scales that he 
has invariably given, cannot fail to 
augment their utility by conveying the 
resemblance to those who from dis- 
tance ot other causes, have not had 
the good fortune to contemplate the 
rare and splendid originals. 
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_. But our readers will have a better 

idea of the subjects represented in this 

work, than our remarks can 

impart, by placing before them a list 

of the Plates that have already ap- 

peared. 

A. D. 

Pl. II. Hunting Implements. 

Pl. VI. Armour for the Tournament 1484 

Pe. Bs OD... a co» e «6 », See 

Pl. XV. Armour of a Knight . . 1445 

Pl. XVIIL. Armour ribbed and engraved 1500 

Pl. XIX. Armour puffed and engraved 1510 

Pl. XXII. Fluted pee armour 1535 
. XXXI. PR vate en and engraved 1560 

Pl. XLI. Cuirassier’s armour. . . .1645 

Pl. XLVIIL. Antient Danish, Anglo- 
Saxon, and German Arms. 

PI. LIL. Target of the Emp. Charles V. 1550 

Pl. LV. Details of ditto. 

Pl. LXX. A breast-plate and Morian 1595 

Pl. LXXVIII. Gauntletof: Henry Prince 
i +. - «6. co 

Pi. XC. Halbards. 

Pi. XCVII. Sculpture on an ivory 
err 

Pl. CII. Sword engraved by Albert 
Ss os ss. 0 ai50 @. es) sie 

Pl. CIV. Ditto, of the time of Eliz. 1568 

PI. CXE£II. Miserecordes and Stilettos, 

Pl. CXIV. Hand Fire Arms. 

Pl. CXV. Ditto. 

Pl. CXXII. Dags and Pistols. 

Pl. CXXIII. Powder-flask of the French 
Infanti ie: + ke os ee 

Pi.C V. Turkish Armour. 


= 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CamBaince, Jan. 5. 


The. Hulsean prize for the last year has 
been adj to W. M. Mayers, of Catha- 
rine Hall, for his “« Critical Examination of 


our Saviour's Discourses, with regard to the 
Evidence which they afford of his Divine 

Nolen of the Hulsean 
The. sub u ize essa 
= "Contention 


for the: year is, “* The 
iausen dnb deemahen? 
Ready for Publication. 


Part I..of the History of the Parish of 
Clerkenwell, to be in two volumes, 
illustrated with about 60 copper-plate en- 
gtavings, representing its monastic build- 
ings, with. the mansions of nobility and 
geouy whe. formerly . occupied this once 

ionable past.of the Metropolis. 

Mr. Atxen's History of Lambeth, the 
major part of which is printed, ing one 
of near five hundred pages, 
printed, with upwards of one hundred en- 

Gant. Mae. January, 1827. 
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gravings of curious objects connected with 
the Parish. 

The Geology of Central France, and par- 
ticularly =~ olcanic Formations of Au- 
vergne, » and Vivaray, containing 
numerous Coloured Plates. By G. Pouterr 
Scrope, Esq. F.R. and G. S. S. 

American Sketches, by a Native of that 
Country; consisting of: brief Notices of 
National Characteristics of Life, Literature, 
and Manners. 

The History of the Church of England, 
from the Reformation. to the — of 

J. S. Ch 


the Nineteenth Century. By R- 
WITHEN. 
The History of the Glorious Return of 


the Vaudois ¢o their Valleys in 1689. 
Henry Aanaun, their Pastor and Colonel. 
Translated from the original of H. Arnaud, 


Hough A v i 
of Dae Aces Eni 


A Hiatory of the Right Hon, Williats Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, containing his Speeches 
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in Parliament, and a portion of his Corres- 
mee never before published. By the 

v, F. THackeray, A.M. 

The first vol. (containing Cantos 1 to 12) 
of Orlando Furioso, in English Prose, from 
the Italian of Ludovico Ariosto, with Notes. 
By Curistoruer JOuNson. 

Principles of Physical, Intellectual, Moral, 
and Religious Education. By W. Newn- 
HAM, esq. 

A Dictionary of Anatomy and Physiology. 
By Henry Wittiam Dewuurst, Surgeon. 

Bacster’s Comprehensive Bible, con- 
taining, in one volume, the authorised Ver- 
sion, with copious prefaces and indexes, and 
more than 4,000 explanatory notes, and 
above 500,000 aoe | passages. 





‘ Preparing for Publication. 
. Shigurf Namah-I-Valaét, or excellent In- 
telligence concerning Europe: being the 
Travels of Shaikh Itesa Moodeen, Moon- 
shee, in Great Britain and France. Trans- 
lated from the original Persian Manuscript 
to Hindoostanee. With an English Ver- 
sion and Notes. By James Epwarn Atex- 
ANDER, Esq. H. P. Late H. M. 13th Light 
Dragoons, and Adj. of the Body Guard of 
the Governor of Fort St. George, &c.— 
Also by the same Author, Travels from 
India to England, by way of the Burman 
Empire, Persia, Asia Minor, Turkey, &e. 
in the years 1825-26; containing a Chro- 
nological Epitome of the late Military Trans- 
actions in Ava; an Account of the Proceed- 
ings of the ‘present Mission from the Su- 
reme Government of India to the Court of 
ehran; and a Summary of the Causes and 
Events of the existing War between Persia 
and Russia. With Sketches of Natural His- 
tory, Manners, and Customs, and illustrated 
with Maps and Plates. 

The Author of ‘* London in the Olden 
Time,” is engaged on a second volume, 
comprising Tales illustrative of the man- 
ners, habits, and superstitions of its inha- 
bitants, from the Aen apes the 16th century, 
in which the state of Minstrelsy, the form 
and proceedings of taking Sanctuary, the 
ancient institutions for Archery, and the 
superstitions a to Talismans and As- 
trology will be exhibited; together. with 
some notices of Sir John Froissart,, Geoffry 
Chaucer, the Countess of Richmond, Dame 
Juliana Bernes, William Caxton, and others. 

A Popular Exposition of the Epistle to 
the Romans. By Rosert Witson, A.M. 


Author of a Treatise on the Divine So- . 


ve » Ke. él 
"A Reply tothe Accusations of Piracy and 
- Plagiarism exhibited against the Author, in 
the January Number of the Christian Re- 
.membrancer, in a review of ‘* Horne and 
. Carpenter's Introduction to the Study of the 
Holy Scriptures.” By Witiam CarPenter. 
Selections from an Italian Oratorio, en- 





titled, Jefte in Masfa, com in. 1776, 
at Florence, by the late F. H. Barrui- 
LEMON, esq. , 

National Tales. By! Tuomas Hoop, 
Author of Whims and ities, with Illus- 
trations by Thomas Dighton. 

No. I. of Delici Sylvarum. By Mr. 
Strutt, Author of the Sylva Britannica. 

A Practical Treatise on Naval Book- 
keeping in all its branches. With an Ap- 

ndix, containing a variety of forms, orders, 
etters, returns, certificates, and other do- 
cuments of practical utility in the naval 
service. By Epwarp Lawes, R. N. 

No. I. of a Naval and Military Magazine, 
to be published Quarterly, containing Es- 
says, Proceedings of Courts-martial, &c. 





A Society ‘* For the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge,” is about to be established. 
The object is to impart useful information to 
such as are unable to avail themselves of 
experienced teachers, in the various branches 
of cwmeerahy chiefly as regards the Sciences, 
and the Arts connected with them, by the 
periodical publication of Treatises, under 
the direction and with the sanction of a 
Committee. Each Scientific Treatise to 
contain an Exposition of the Fundamental 
Principles of some Branch of Science,— 
their proofs and illustrations,—their appli- 
cation to practical uses, and to the explana- 
tion of facts or appearances. The great 
division of Natural Knowledge, commonly 
called Natural Philosophy, will be subdi- 
vided into differeat Branches,—as, Elemen- 
tary ne yp peng Powers—Ap- 
plication of these to Machinery—-Hydro- 
statics — Hydraulics — Pneumatics — — 
—Electricity—Magnetism. Separate Prac- 
tical Treatises will be given on Dialling— 
Millwork—Optical Instruments; and Trea- 
tises on Geometry, Algebra, and Trigono- 
metry will be published before extending 
Natural Philosophy to its higher branches, 
of Dynamics, Hydrodynamics, and Physieal 
Astronomy. To each Treatise will be sub- 
joined a reference to the works or parts of 
works in which the same subject is discussed 
more at large, with suggestions for enabling 
the student, who may feel so dis , to 

rosecute his studies further. e First 

reatise, being one on ELEMENTARY AstRO- 
nomy, will be published soon, and on the 
same day will be given gratis, an Introduc- 
tory Discourse on the Advantages and Plea- 
sures derived from the pursuits of Science. 

The Duke of York’s Library is to be sold 
by Sotheby. It contains above forty-fve 
thousand volumes, inclnding, besides a num- 
ber of valuable illustrated ks of ancient 
days, nearly every publication entered at 
Stationers’ Hall, and every novel and pamph- 
let printed in the united kingdom dyring the 
last forty years. Im the library is a, valuable 
and extensive collection of maps and charts. 
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Lisrary or THE Duxe or Sussex. 

A work-is now in preparation-under the 
superintendence of Mr. Pettigrew, Librarian 
of the Duke of Sussex, entitled, ‘“* A Cata- 
logue of the sin ly rare and valuable 
Collection of MSS. and Books contained in 
the Library of the Duke of Sussex, at Kens- 
ington Palace.” 

The first part of the first volume is de- 
voted to the description of the Theological 
MSS. of which there are nearly 300, and 
chiefly of the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and Peeénth centuries, though some of 
them are as early as the tenth. Those ma- 
nuscripts are in various lan es :—He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, Freuch, Italian, Span- 
ish, German, Dutch, English, Irish, Arabic, 
Persian, Armenian, Pali, Singhalese, and 
Burman. 

The Hebrew Manuscripis are 44 in number, 
and some of them are of very great value. 
The Pentateuchs on African and Basil skins 
are considered the finest in the country.— 
One of them measures 144 feet in length, 
23 inches in breadth, consists of 72 skins, 
and is arranged in 263 columns, each of 
which has 42 lines. The History of the 
Hebrew MSS. is a curious narrative respect- 
ing the Hebrew MSS. of the Bible, of the 
manner directed to be written, and of the 
rules laid down by the Jews with respect to 
their manuscripts, by which the integrity of 
the text may be preserved. The character 
of the Hebrew MSS. is arranged under the 
divisions of Spanish, Italian, and German, 
the former of which is designated as the 
most beautiful. In the collection, there are 
two complete Hebrew MSS. of the Bible, 
one of the 13th, the other of the 15th cen- 
tury, the latter with illuminations. There 
are also three Pentateuchs, various com- 
meutaries and Rabbinical aud Cabalistic 
works. There is a Pentateuch of the 13th 
century, in Hebrew and Chaldee, accom- 
panied by illuminations of an vere «| 
curious nature, and of which fine fac-similes 
(by G, Cruikshank) are given. All the 
terms peculiar to MSS, are also detailed and 
explained. 

Among the Greek Manuscripts, there is 
one of the New Testament of the 13th cen- 
tury, which contains the whole of the books, 
with the exception of the Apocalypse. 
Some of the readings peculiar to this MS. 
are noticed, and a facsimile is given of the 
first e of the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
together with an illumination, ably executed 
by Mr. Harris in lithography. There are 
also various Greek MSS. of the Fathers of 
the Church, and among the Homilies of St. 
Chrysostom is that which wes ane | 
directed against the Empress Eudoxia, wife 
of Arcadius, whom he depicts as Herodias, 
end for which he was degraded from his 
episcopal dignity, and banished from Con- 
stantinople. Biographical sketches of the 
: — accompany the notice of the several 
MOO, 
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The Latin Manuscripts are both numer- 
ous and of rarity. There are sixteen 
MSS. of the Vulgate, enriched with the 
most splendid illuminations. There are two 
MSS. of the Bible allegorised in Latin 
verses, some of which are in rhyme. The 
whole is included under the title of ‘* Au- 
rora,” which title Mr. Pettigrew conceives 
is probably intended to allude to the light 
supposed to be thrown on the obscure pas- 
sages of Scripture by the allegorical mode 
of interpretation. Specimens of such work 
are given in this rm soe It is attributed 
to Petrus de Riga, a Canon of Rheims, who 
flourished under the Emperor Frederick 1. 
There are various MSS. of several of the 
Books of the Old and New Testaments, and 
some very fine Psalters. [llustrative of one 
of the tenth century, it being remarkably 
curious, there are three plates of facsimiles. 
The Commentaries by the Fathers are of 
early date and numerous. There is a MS. 
say se on the Gospel of St. Luke and 
the Acts of the Apostles, by the venerable 
Bede, which was made about the year 1480, 
for Ferdinand, King of Castile. Of the 
MSS. of the Latin Fathers, those of St. 
Austin, St. Athanasius, and St. Ambrose, 
are the most numerous. There is a MS. of 
the celebrated work of Servetus, ‘* Christia- 
nismi Restitutio,” and a very interesting 
memoir of the unfortunate author. 

The department of Missals, Breviaries, 
Bovks of Offices, &c. is very rich; and con- 
siderable service is rendered by the Author 
pointing out the contents of these various 
services of the Roman Church, which are so 
frequently confounded by collectors of rare 
and curious books. 

The French Manuscripts are especially 
distinguished by a Commentary on the Bible, 
intitled, ‘* La Bible Moralizée,” from the 
Townley collection, The illuminations in 
this volume are in chiaro oscuro. A. fine 
folio MS. of ** The Golden Legend,” is 
remarkable, as showing the various stages of 
the illuminative art. In the Jialian Manu- 
scripts, there is a very curious History of 
the Old Testament, enriched with 519 paint- 
ings. It forms a kind of Biblia Pauperum, 
and belongs to the 15th century. This 
article is accompanied by four fac-similes of 
the costume of the ‘period. The Spanish, 
German, and Dutch MSS. follow next. 

In the English Manuscripts there is a 

raphrase on the Book of Job, by George 
Bandy, who was Gentleman of the Chamber 
to Charles I., and pronounced by Dryden 
to have been the first versifier of the age. 
There is a curious Jrish Manuscript, intitled 
“ The Three Shafts of Death,” by Dr. Geof- 
frey Keating, the author of a ‘* History of 
Treland.”” 

The Arabic Manuscripts relate to the 
Koran, of which a very interesting account 
is given ; and a splendid one, which formerly 
belonged to Tippoo Saib, is particularly 
described. There is a Persian Manuscript 





language, and fully describes the MSS. 
Ameen Aroon, 

The origin of this beautiful Irish air, 
which was first introduced to the —— 

blic a few (most unfairly) as a 
Feotch autelic, tothe name of « Robin 
Adair,” is ‘thus historically and correetly 
related in a new publication. 

** Carol More O'Daly (brother to Do- 
nogh, a turbulent Connaught Chieftain, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth) was one of 
the most accomplished gentlemen of his 
time, and particularly excelled in ry 
and music. He paid his addresses to Ellen, 
r of a chieftain named Cavanagh, 
a lovely and amiable young lady, who re- 
turned his affection, but her friends disap- 
of the connexion, O'Daly was 
to the country for some time, 
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, and, inspi love, 
the song of Saw doen” Dis- 
as a harper, he, next night, gained 
‘access among the crowd chat throoged to 
the wedding. It happened that he was 
vealled on by Helen herself to play. It was 
then, touching his harp with all the pa- 
thetic sensibility which the interesting oc- 
casion inspired, he infused his own feelings 
into the he had composed, and breathed 
into his softened strain the very soul of 
e melody. It ** dtincfa tu no 
« bhfanna tu Aileen Aroon,” ‘ Will you 
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to elope with him that very night.” 

Handel declared he would rather have 
been the author of this air than of all the 
music he had ever com . And so 
enchanted was Signor Tenducci, a distin- 

Italian singer, who assisted at the 


talian Operas in Dublin, with it, that he 
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to spread 
along the tn the ground, in order to 
obtain nourishment beneath. But to show 
that no soil is too poor for some kind of 
cultivation, this barren spot, when the 
fir-trees were cut down, ra growth of 
fifty-five years, averaged from the time of 
their planting, to that of their downfall, 


pruned when young. 

Since that ik, having a large 7. of 
vacant poor land on my ‘estate, | have 
allotted it to plantations of various kinds, 
but chiefly to copses, as being more perma- 
nent ne plantations of Sects, which 
only live for acertain number of years. In 
these I have abandoned the spade in toto, 
and have taken for its substitute an instru- 
ment first used, and I believe invented by 
Mr. Monro, who formerly was employed in 
Sweet’s nursery grounds at Clifton. 

We are apt to be prejudiced against any 
new inventions of the present day, so many 
having failed; but after the experience of 
seven years, I can safely recommend this 
instrument, as far preferable in e i 
of view to the pore having planted half a 
million of various kinds of trees with it, all 
of which have sueveeded and flourished to 
my satisfaction. Its form is very simple, 
and the only alteration I have made in 
Monro’s iustrument, is in bending the iron 
shaft to « curve, instead of leaving it 
straight. The mode of using it is as fol- 
lows: one man employs the instrument, 
while another man or boy holds a bundle of 
plants. The man first inserts the instru- 
ment in the soil, holding it for the 
reception of the plants, which, when done, 
he inserts the iron three times round the 
plant, in order to loosen the soil about the 
roots, then treads down the turf, and the 
plant becomes as firm set in the ground as 
if it had been long planted. Two men will 
plant in one day- from five to six hundred, 
at 1s. per hundred; whereas, by digging 
holes, the expence would be 3s. per hun~ 
dred, and the planting not done so well. 
This instrument is particularly suited to 
stony or rough farzy ground, where hole- 
digging is difficult; but in ground that has 
been cultivated, it will not succeed so well, 
the soil being too louse. 
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J have also tried another mode of planting 
copses, i. ¢. by the plough, which has 
answered véry well, and is a cheap method. 
The taises ‘one furrow, a man fol- 
lows, placing the plants along it; on re- 
ee es plough throws another furrow 
over plant, which covers the roots. 
The next process is to tread the plants down. 
1 have a most beautiful copse of hazel wood 
planted in this way. In a late extensive 
plantation of 70 acres, I have adopted the 
plan recommended by Mr. Pontey, of larch 
with an intermixture of oak, which seems to 
answer very well ; the larch protect the oak, 
and when cut down, the intervals may be 
filled up with copse wood, and a permaneut 
wood obtained. 





Roya Vautt at Wrxpsor. 


Adjoining to the east end of St. ears 
Chapel, Windsor, -is a free-stone edifice, 
built by Henry VII. as a burial-place . for 
himself and his successors ; but this Prince 
afterwards altering his purpose, began the 
more noble structure at Westminster, and 
this fabric remained neglected uutil Cardi- 
nal Wolsey obtained a grant of it from 
Henry VIII. Wolsey, with a profusion of 
expense unknown to former ages, designed 
and begun a most sumptuous monument for 
himself, from whence this building ob- 
tained the name of Wolsey’s ea, Taal 
This monument was so magnificently built, 
that Lord Bacon:in his life of Henry VIII. 
says, it far exceeded that of Henry VII. in 
estminster Abbey ; and at the time of the 
Cardinal’s disgrace, the tomb was so far 
executed, that Benedetto, a statuary of 
Florence, received 4,250 ducats for what he 
had already done, and 380/. 13s. sterling 
had been paid for gilding only one half of 
this sumptuous monument. The Cardinal 
dying soon after his retirement from Court, 
was privately buried in one of the abbey 
chapels at Leicester, and the monument re- 
mained unfinished. In 1646 it became the 
plunder of the rebels, and the statues and 
the figures of gilt copper, of exquisite work- 
manship, made for the ornament of the 
the tomb, were sold to carry on the rebel- 
lion. King James II. converted this build- 
ing into a Popish chapel, and mass was 
publicly performed here. The ceiling was 
executed by Verrio, who is allowed to have 
here excelled his other performances. The 
walls were finely ornamented and painted ; 
but it remained entirely neglected ever 
since the reign of James II., and made a 
most ruinous appearance till the summer of 
the year 1800, when his late Majesty or- 
dered the windows and other external 
to be repaired. Whatever might have been 
his Majesty's intentions at time, no- 
thing further was carried into execution till 
1810, when it was determined to construct 
within its \.alls a Royal dormitory. The work- 
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men employed ia removing the earth for this 
purpose, diseovered two coffins in a stone 
recess about three feet below the surface ; 
one containing the remains of 

Wydville, Queen of Edward IV.; the other 
those of George, the third son of the said 


King and Queen. From hence it is evi-= 
dent, that the former conjectures concern- 
ing the remains of Elizabeth Wydville being 


deposited in the tomb of Edward IV. are 
erroneous. In front of the east end of the 
Royal vault, in which five niches are situ- 
ated, and enclosing compartments within 
one of the massive Gothic columns, at each 
side, is placed a railing, within which the re- 
mains of the late King’s own family are to 
be deposited. 

In the niche nearest the centre his late 
Majesty lies; in the niche immediately ad- 
joining, ou the right hand, is Queen Char- 
lotte’s coffin; on the left of the late King’s 
is the Princess Amelia’s. 


Mepico-Boranicat Socrery or Lonpow. 

At the first Meeting of the seventh Ses- 
sion of the Soviet nSholden on the 13th 
Oct. 1826, Sir Semin M’Grigor, M. D. 
F.R.S. K.C.T.S. President, in the Chair, 
the Secretary announced that his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence and St. An- 
drews, K.G. K.T. F.S.A. and Admiral of the 
Fleet, had honoured the Society by becom- 
ing one of the patrons. The Director (Mr. 
Frost) delivered an oration, in which he 
explained the benefits derived from the In- 
stitution, concluding with the mention of 
an order lately issued by their excellent 
President, the Director-General of the 
Army Medical Board, by which all Candi- 
dates for situations in his department were 
enjoined to produce certificates of their 
having attended lectures on botany for at 
least six months previous to their exami- 
nation, 

Letters from Barons Humbuldt, Férussac, 
and Jacquin, and Professors Desfontaines 
and Wyttenbach, returning thanks for being 
elected Corresponding Members, were read. 

At the second meeting of the Session, 
holden on the 10th of November, 1826, a 
paper by John Frost, Esq. F\S.A. F.L.S. 
was read, in which the author demonstrated 
that the plant yielding the Ipecacuana of 
Commerce was a species of Ionia Pers. and 
not of Calicocca or Psycotria, &c. as many 
botanists had oye ees i 

A r on the various uses enyan- 
thes Triifoliata, J. P. Yosy, ie oe 
read on the 8th of December. 

The Anniversary Dinner of the Society, 
which was to have been celebrated on the 
16th day of January, has, in consequence of 
the lamented death of the first Patron of the 
Society, his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, been postponed to Saturday the 10th 
day of February. ‘ 
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Co..ece or Puysicians. 

It is confidently reported, that a general 
meeting of the Medical Faculty will shortly 
take ae, to petition Parliament for the 
establishment of a College of the ‘‘ Faculty 
of Medicine” on a new and more enlarged 
scale; to rescind the old and obsolete laws 
of the present College; and to join the 
medical, pharmaceutical, and surgical pro- 
fessions into one and the same calling, 
so that there should be no distinction be- 
tween physician and surgeon ; just as it 
is now at Paris and at Edinburgh: since 
it is the general opinion of all that the sepa- 
ration of the three branches is injurious to 
all, and is the real reason why it has become 
the fashion to employ the Apothecary, who 
unites all three, to the almost total exclu- 
sion of the Physician, who professes but one. 


Sr. Davin’s Cottece. 


This College, which was founded in 1822 
by the present Bishop of Salisbury, at Llam- 
peter, in Cardigaushire, for the benefit of 
the clergy in South Wales, the poverty of 
whose preferment precludes them from the 
advantages of a University education, is to 
be opened by the Bishop of St. David’s in 
the month of February, when it will be in- 
corporated by Royal Charter. It is calcu- 
lated to accommodate about seventy stu- 
dents, and the’ Bishop of St. David's in- 
tends to admit persons frora any part of the 
kingdom, provided they be members of the 
Church of England. The annual expense 
will, it is expected, be within 551. A valu- 
able collection of books has been presented 
to it by the Bishop of Salisbury, to which 
many of the Colleges and members of the 
University of Oxford have liberally contri- 
buted. Grace has also passed the Senate 
at Cambridge University to give it a copy of 
all books that have been printed at its ex- 

mse or are now in the press. The Rev. 
Elewellin Lewelliu, M.A. of Jesus College, 
Oxford, has been appointed Principal, and 
the Rev. Alfred Ollivant, M.A. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Vice Principal and Senior 
Tutor. 


Aruenian Society. 


This Society resolved, at a late meeting at 
the Crown and Anehor, to give a gold me- 
dal, value 20/. to the Schoolmaster or Go- 
verness in any of the United Kingdom, 
who, within the year 1827, educates the 

reatest number of pupils according to the 
Cocaaeaiie System; also to give a purse 
of ten guineas for the best written Report 
on the comparative effects of this system of 
instruction, on not less than twenty pupils, 
the same to be printed for distribution ; and 
another purse of ten gnineas for the best 
Essay on the practical modes of improving 
the tempers and moral habits of children. 
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Purenoocy. 


In the ‘ Lancet,” No, 176, just pub- 
lished, in which Messrs. Gall, Spurzheim, 
Forster, Abernethy, and the Members of 
the Wernerian Society of Edinburgh, are 
submitted to so much raillery on account of 
phrenological opinions, it is omitted to be 
stated, aud ought to have been as a 1atter 
of justice to the Craniologists, that those 
very persons who had been almost perse- 
cutors of the Anatomists of the Phrenologi- 
cal School in 1816, were in 1826 the warm- 
est advocates of Phrenology ; and that at Edin- 
burgh not only professors of anatomy at the 

resent moment, but doctors of medicine, 
an and even shopkeepers, carry cranio- 
meters about in their pockets to measure 
heads with, the new science being quite the 
rage of the Scotch University. 


Ancient Tomas or GERMANY. 


A work, written in the fourteenth century 
by a nun of the convent of Gunsthersthal, 
fell a short time since into the hands of Dr. 
Schreiber, a German Antiquary of much 
celebrity. In this book, designed only as a 
complete catalogue of the revenues of the 
convent, were numerous remarks, &c. of the 
highest importance to history and archzo- 
logy ; with one branch of the objects thus 
pointed out, Dr. S. has been particularly 
occupied —it concerns the Hiinengroeber, or 
ancient tombs, Many rents were specified 
as arising from lands in the neighbourhood 
of these monuments. Now it was known 
that there were many of them in the North 
of Germany, but none has yet heen disco- 
vered in hens nor the southern pro- 
vinces. Mr. Schreiber’s first researches 
were fruitless: what in the fourteenth cen- 
tury was a common direction, could no 
longer be followed ; but at length, at EI- 
ringen, on a piece of ground belonging to 
an ancient family, which had been pointed 
out as appertaining to the convent, a plough 
struck upon some tombs, the objects of the 
Doctor’s inquiry. They occupy a space of 
362 paces in circumference, and there are 
more than forty rows of burying-places. It 
is evident that formerly there rose above 
the ground some monuments which showed 
their exact situation. The number of tombs 
examined was 106 (of which forty-five were 
of men, forty-four women, and seventeen 
children), and it is presumed there are about 
as many more. They contained neither in- 
scriptions nor any vestige of characters ; but 
what was especially worthy of remark, char- 
coal was spread over the corpses, as if its 
antiseptic properties were even then known. 
There are some fragments of pottery, but 
very much injured; and a small piece of 
glass was found ornamented with plates of 
silver, but there were neither stone nor 
brazen vases, 
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1: 
POETRY. 


—o— 


Lines on hearing of the Death of 
Joun Nicuots, Esq. 


AND is thy spirit fled? thou honoured 


sage, 

Whose lamp illumed so long the passing age. 

Blest with a temper whose unclouded ray 

**Could make to-morrow cheerful as to- 
a _" 

In calm enjoyment of domestic peace, 

Thy mental energies knew no decrease. 

Tho’ time and toil had dimmed the visual 


vay; 
Yet rittat love did half the loss repay. 
Preserv’d, like Milton’s muse, by FiLiaL 


hands, 
Each thought, each word, each valued re- 
cord stands. 
Like the great Bard was he with daughters 
blest, 
Who every want supplied with duteous zest, 
And who, as age required their fostering aid, 
A Sire’s commands with purest love obeyed. 


As with mild radiance shone his setting 
sun 
Who could suppose his race so nearly run, 
While, without struggle, from its mortal 
clay 
His spirit soar’d at once to realms of day. 
R.E. 
—_@o— 


A Tribute to the Memory of the late 
WituiaM Girrorp, Esq. 
By Joun Taytor, Esq. 
‘AT rest is Girrorp! from a lowly state 
He rose, to rank among the truly 
® Great. 
His youth in penury and pain was past, 
And Fate’s dark clouds seem'’d menacing to 


last ; 
But tho’ he droop’d beneath a load of care, 
He sunk not in the depths of dire despair : 
Still, mid coarse drudgery, and tyrant sway, 
His mind was cheer’d by Learning’s dawn- 


ing ray. 
Tho’ worn by toil, sound knowledge he ac- 


‘ quir’d, 

Yet only to an humble sphere aspir'd. 

At length, while bent by sorrow and dismay, 
A friend then help’d him on life’s dreary 


way, 

When te of hope bereft appear’d that 
friend, (mend. 

His spirits rous’d, and bade his prospects 

Gain’d him full liberty at will to roam, 

And fix'd him soon in Oxford’s classic dome. 

A lucky star stil shed its fostering rays, 

To light his onward course to happier days. 


Chance—no, benignant Provipence was 
there, 
And led him to a noble Patron’s care, 
Plac’d him at ease, and, as the Sire . 
The virtuous Son fulfill’d the generous pan 
Girrorp with grateful zeal beheld the Youth, 
And train’d him soon to learning, wisdom, 
truth. 
While station’d thus, with every want sup- 
nly’d 
No uaa of fortune rais’d unseemly pride, 
O’er former woes he cast no specious veil, 
But told himself the sad eventful talet, 
Remembering still his youth’s oppressive 
oad, stow'd. 
And all the kindness Friendship then be- 
Alas! what ills on human-kind await — 
While happy thus amid the smiles of fate, 
For Genius and for Learning wreath’d by 
Fame, 
Disease, with undermining venom, came ; 
And yet its course his patience ne’er subdued, 
But all was borne with Christian fortitude. 
Mild was his temper ; —if severe his pen, 
*Twas only aim’d at vain and vicious men; 
Firm to support those principles alone, 
That shield’ the People and uphold the 
Throne. 
In him the Critic, Scholar, Bard, combin’d 
With zeal intrepid, and a candid mind. 
False Taste~ he ridicul’d and drove her 
hence, 
A triumph well achiev’d by manly sense. 
At last exhausted, Death then hov’ring near, 
The patient suff’rer saw him not with fear, 
Calmly declar’d his readiness to die, 
And left the world without a parting sigh. 


—@o— 
A Restinc-Pace. 
AND is there not a resting-place ? 
A calm for those who mourn ? 
Sweet hours that in my memory live ! 
O will ye ne'er return ? 


‘There is a calm for those who mourn, 


By gloomy cares oppress’d : 
Beyond the confines of the grave 

There is a place of rest. 
Aspire, my soul! to seek the prize 

v man by mercy giv’n ; 

There is no resting-place on earth— 

’Tis only found in Heav'n. 

W. Henrsez. 





* The late and present Earl Grosvenor. 

+ See the Memoirs prefixed to his Trans- 
lation of Juvenat, from which some ex- 
tracts shall be given in our next, Enpzr. 

t See the Baviap and Maviap, 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


The accounts received from the Penin- 
sulg are of an unsatisfactory and rather con- 
tradictory description. e are informed 
that Ferdinand has not yet made the con- 
cessions required by England and France ; 
but that the Spanish Ministers, unintimi- 
dated by the remonstrances and decisive 
measures of our Government, are actively 
organizing their means of defence, ‘* that 
if the British Cabinet should proceed to acts 
of ssion, Spain may not be taken un- 
provi .” It is stated, that troops to the 
amount of 8,000, some say 30,000, are 
ordered to the frontiers of Portugal, to 
form an army of observation ; and that se- 
veral parks of artillery were proceeding in 
the same direction. 

Nothing has yet transpired to shew what 
are the decided intentions of Ferdinand; 
with whom, however, the French Cabinet is 
described as using its influence to lead him 
to the adoption of a mild and pacific policy, 
while the priests and ultras, by whom he is 
surrounded, urge him to an opposite course. 
It is not improbable that Ferdinand, pressed 
on the one hand by the representations of 
England and France, is exposed to repre- 
sentations equally strong, and danger, per- 
haps more imminent, in another direction. 
The exasperation = the violence of the 
Apostolic party in in would make a re- 
mba by im of the Portuguese Consti- 
stitution, perhaps, not avery safe step. As 
some proof of this opinion we notice a do- 
cument written by Don Inguanzo, Abp. of 
Toledo, and Primate of Spain, as a repre- 
sentation to Ferdinand on the present state 
of affairs, and especially on the demands of 
England. Its substance is to urge Ferdi- 
nand to a_ strenuous resistance to the de- 
mands of land, which the Prelate con- 
ceives the British Government has no 
means of enforcing. The Portuguese char- 
ter is represented as a creation of Mr. Can- 
ning, and intended by him as an attack on 
the Catholic religion, of the success of 
which ‘* the Lutherans” are represented to 
be extremely jealous. “ This (says the 
Archbishop of Toledo). is the cause of God. 
Your Majesty knows it well, and so do all 
your Catholic subjects. If any one doubts 
this incontestible truth, believe it, Sir, he 
is not animated by that Christian zeal which 
pes ip at - least suspicion of disre- 
spect shown tothe august religion we pro- 
fess.. The diseiples of Lather have beheld, 


with feelings of wrath, the glorious increase 
which the true religion was gaining in the 
dominions where they. 


are eager exclusively 


to establish the tenets of their reprobate 
Master. They have seen Catholicism so- 
lidly and holfly take root, under the pro- 
tection of the Bourbons, after oo, | all 
the vile attempts of Jacobinism; they have 
witnessed the strength it gained in Italy and 
Ireland, under the care of our Most Holy 
Father, Leo XII.: they haye beheld it in- 
vede, with rapid strides, countries where 
darkness. till then reigned; and, in short, 
they have long been sensible that the time 
announced was at hand, when all nations are 
to live under the same belief. Let your 
Majesty raise your voice, and it shall in- 
stantly be the signal for war. The standard 
of the cross being once raised, all your 
Majesty’s subjects will flock around it; 
the Ministers themselves of the Sanctuary 
will take charge of the sacred ensign, and 
carry it triumphant into the thickest of the 
enemy's ranks. There the smoke of incense 
shall ascend with that of the cannon: the 
canticles of praise to the God of Armies 
shall be blended with the cries of the com- 
batants, and the cause of the Most High be 
made triumphant !” 

Official advices from Lisbon mention s 
trifling affair between the Constitutionalists 
and the rebels, on the banks of the Mon- 
dego, in which the former were successful ; 
and one of the Portuguese Generals, in a 
communication dated the 29th December, 
announces to his Government, that the 
Marquis de Chaves was retreating in the 
direction of Celerico, having been defeated 
in an attempt to inclose a division of Consti- 
tutionals between his own troops and those 
of Magessi. This General, it appears, 
after his repulse from Alentejo, re-entered 
Spain in the neighbourhood of Almeida, of 
which he has obtained possession. This 
fortress is one of the strongest in Portugal, 
close to the frontier of Spain, and was sur- 
rendered to the rebels by the Liecutenant- 
Governor Alezeras, who took ‘the opportu- 
nity of the reported sudden illness of his 
superior, General Pegue, to capitulate with- 
out firing a shot. 

On the 1st of January, General Clinton, 
with about 3,000 of our forces, landed at 
Lisbon, and met with an encouraging re- 
ception. 

ITALY, 


It appears that the Pope, besides confirm- 
ing the privileges of the Inquisition 
Rome, and re-establishing the ecclesiastical 
asylums for criminals who fly. from justice, 
has followed up these arrangements by fur- 
ther measures of severity against the Jews. 
Sometime ago a Papal order required this per- 
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secuted to dress with a yellow badge on 
the hats of the men, and ribbands of a si- 
milar colour on the women. His Holiness 
has now ordered all the Hebrews to dismiss 
their Christian servants, and has forbidden 
all Christian servants to serve in the house- 
hold of Jews. 


AMERICA. 

The Message of Mr. Adams, President 
of the United States, was delivered to Con- 
on the 5th of December. He says, 
“‘ With the exceptions incidental to the 
most felicitous condition of human exist- 
ence, we continue to be highly favoured in 
all the elements which contribute to indi- 
vidual comfort, and national prosperity. In 
the survey of our extensive country, we have 
.generally to observe abodes of health and 
regions of plenty. In our civil and political 
relations, we have peace without, tranquillity 
within, our borders. We are, as a people, 
increasing with uvabated rapidity in popula- 
tion, wealth, and national resources.” In 
alluding to the suspension of the intercourse 
between America and the colonial posses- 
sions of Great Britain, the President throws 
the blame of that interruption on the Bri- 
tish Government; and in adverting to the 
financial concerns of the United States, he 
says, ‘* The severe shock so extensively sus- 
tained by the commercial and manufacturing 
interests in Great Brite, has not been 
without a perceptible recoil upon ourselves. 
A reduced im ion from abroad is necese 
sarily pens 5 a reduced return to the 
Treasury at home. The net revenue of the 
present year will not equal that of the last, 
and the receipts of that which is to come 
will fall short of those in the current year. 
The diminution, however, is in part attri- 
butable to the flourishing condition of some 
of our domestic manufactures, and so far is 
compensated by an equivalent more profit- 
able to the nation.”” Mr. Adams, in advert- 
ing to the foreign relations of the American 
Government, informed Congress, that al- 
though they still enjoy and general 
good understanding, still this pacific condition 
is qualified in several important instances 
by collisions of interest, and by unsatisfied 
claims of justice, to the settlement of which, 
the constitutional interposition of the legis- 
lative authority may become ultimately in- 
dis -"—The commercial iations 
and a ts concluded with France and 
Netherlands, Denmark, and the Federation 
of Central America, are detailed in succes- 
sion; and lastly, the discussions so long 
pending with this country, upon the subject 
of trading with our Colonial possessions. A 
feeble hope is expressed that every matter in 

= may be satisfactorily adjusted. 
New York Papers to the 17th of 
Dec. are filled with the voluminous official 


President, upon the important sabjes of 
Guwr. Mac. January, 1827. 
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discussion now pending between Great Bri- 
tain and the United States, respecting the 
trade of the latter with our West India Co- 
lonies. It that the United States, 
though admitting the general right of every 
country possessing Colonies to regulate the 
trade of those Colonies in such manner 
she may think fit, assumes in the i 
that the trade with the British West India 
Colonies is as open to the United States as 
- other trade in the world, without con- 
sidering whether some compensation might 
not be due to Great Britain for the conces- 
sion of a privilege, which it is her undoubt- 
ed right to give or withhold. Mr. Canning, 
in his Note, refutes this assumption, and 
puts the whole question upon plain and in- 
telligible grounds. 

In 1825, the total receipts of the Trea- 
sury of the United States were, in round 
numbers, 28,800,000 dollars; of which, 
however, there had remained a from 
1824, 1,900,000, and was raised by loan 
5,000,000; leaving of income from tax- 
ation (chiefly Customs) within the year 
21,100,000. The expenditure for that year 
was about 23,600,000, of which there went 
towards the liquidation of the public debt, 
the large sum of more than 12,000,000 
dollars, above one-eighth of the then ex- 
isting debt. The military budget for 1825, 
including ordinance, fortifications, pensions, 
&c. fell short of 5,700,000 dollars; the 
navy, including the sums appropriated to 
its gradual increase, 3,050,000; and thera 
remained in the Treasury, at the close of the 
year, a sum rather than the amount 
of the loan which been raised in the 
course of it, viz. 5,200,000; income for, 
1826, derived from taxes, public lands, &c. 
within the year, little short of 25,900,000 ; 
making the whole receipts of the Treasury, 
at the end of 1826, of which the last quar- 
ter has been fixed by estimate only, some- 
thing more than 31,000,000; expences of 
1826, 24,660,000; of which, for the pay- 
ment of debt, about 10,100,000; army, &c, 
6,400,000; navy, 4,200,000; exhibiting a 
tendency in the naval de t to increase 
the proportion of its expenditure to that of 
the army, as compared with the preceding 

ear; and an augmentation in the c 
jor both military and marine, the former of 
700,000 dollars, the latter of 1,150,000 
dollars, The balance estimated to be in the 
Treasury at the end of 1826 was upwards of 
6,400,000 ; of which 1,400,000 was an ex- 
cess above the loan of 1825; and, with the 
10,100,000 employed as a sinking fund, 
left a surplus revenue for the year, over and 
above the current expences of the - 
ment, amounting to 11,500,000 , Or 
one-half the public revenue. The revenue 
from taxes, public lands, &c., as estimat- 
ed for 1827, stands at rather more than 
23,000,000 dollars; the diture at 
20,000,000 ; of which, _for fund, 
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3,230,000; and civil list, considerably re- 
duced, 1,830,000 dollars. The annual grant 
appropriated for the gradual increase of the 
navy, expiring with 1826, the renewal of it 
is ietongl , though indirectly, recommended 
to the consideration of Congress. 

The Ohio State, which ‘is a province of 
the United States of North America, affords 
one of the most striking instances of increase 
in population and wealth. Only thirty years 

, a desert, which scarcely knew the step 
of civilized man, it has already risen to the 
third rank in the order of the Union. Five 
years ago this State counted 581,434 inha- 
bitants, and at the present time 850,000, 
an increase which surpasses all previous ex- 
perience. Ohio sends sixteen representa- 
tives and senators to the general Congress 
at Washington; and seventy-two represen- 
tatives, with thirty-six senators, form the 
internal state, or domestic legislature. Four 
tpper and nine departmental judges, admi- 
elles the law, and a militia, consisting of 
cavalry, infantry, yeomen, &c. can station 
150,000 men for the defence of the country, 


ASIA. 
_ From the Batavian papers of the 6th of 
Sept. it appears that the insurgents have 


been in most instances successful against 
the Dutch troops. They have been re- 
peatedly beaten by the rebel chiefs, and 
great apprehension was entertained that they 
would make further progress before the re- 
inforcements expected from Holland could 
arrive. In the paper of the 10th of Aug, 
there is an account of a considerable ad- 
vantage gained by the rebels under De 
Negoro, near the Dessa Kamsang; the 
Dutch had on this occasion to cut theit 
way through the enemy, after having been 
abandoned by their allies, the troops of 
Mangko Negoro. The General, in his dis- 
acy says, ** We have to mourn, on this 
fatal day, the loss of several brave officers 
and men, and that there have fallen into the 
hands of the enemy two mortars, a quantity 
of ammunition, nine artillery horses, all the 
harness for the fore horses, and besides the 
muskets of the slain, many others; for 
several of Mangko Negoro’s troops have 
returned to our camp naked and disarmed.” 
The number of troops being much reduced 
by the repeated actions with the rebels, 
much of the military service has fallen upon 
the merchants of Batavia, who are anxiously 
imploring assistance from the mother coun- 
try. 


—_o— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


* Dec. 28. The first stone on the city 
side of the New London Bridge was laid in 
the cofferdam of the third pier by Richard 
Lambert Jones, esq. the Chairman, assisted 
by the Committee and Mr. Rennie. The 
oo was the more interesting, as it is 
the deepest foundation that has been laid by 
cofferdams (being thirty feet deep at low 
water of spring tides, and forty-five feet at 
high water). This, in addition to the ex- 
traordinary rapidity of the current through 
the old bridge, rendered it a work of some dif- 
ficulty, although every has been carried 
onand completed with the greatest success. 
The Suspension-bridge thrown over the 

s at Hammersmith, in its present 

state, forms a remarkable object, displayin 
the great superiority acquired by British 
artisans in the manufacture of iron-work. 
The piers of stone rising from the bed of 
the river, are finished, and the buttresses on 
the banks carried up almost to the intended 
elevation. Two massy iron chains, fixed 
upon the heads of the piers, and attached 
to the buttresses, form the supporting 
chains. From these the platform will be 
suspended after the manner of the Chain 
Pier at Brighton. A temporary bridge of 
wood is now fastened to the chains. A 
passage over the river is made for the work- 
men and others by this trajectus, which, 
from this extraordinary appearance, seldom 
is seen without surprise and astonishment. 
The advantages to be derived from this 


Bridge in the — | of distance, will be a 
direct passage from Hammersmith to Barnes, 
East Sheen, and other parts of Surrey, 
without going over either Fulham or Kew 


Bridges. 

——— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Covent Garpen. 

Jan. 2. The new opera of the While 
Maid, which appeared to be a compound of 
the novels of Guy Mannering and the Mo- 
nastery, was well received. e scenery was 
beautiful, and the music excellent. It was 
announced for repetition without a dissen- 
tient voice. 

Jan. 9. A new five-act comedy was pro- 
duced, entited 4 School for Grown Children. 
It is the —— production of Mr. 
Morton. The plot chiefly rests on the ef- 
forts of an old Nabob to reclaim an extra- 
vagant son; and the plan he pursues is to 
exhibit in his own person similar vices and 
excesses, in order to disgust the young man, 
and induce him to abandon his ruinous course 
of life. There are other subordinate plots 
which gave an interest to the piece; and on 
the whole it met with a tolerable reception. 


Drury Lane. 
Jan. 28. A new piece in one act, being 
@ translation or rather tation from the 
French, entited My Best Friend, was brought 
forward. It was replete with humour, and 
Teceived much applause. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 
<= 


Gazetrs Promotions. 

Whitehall, Dec. 26. Major-gen. Sir A. 
Campbell, to be G. C. B. 

Major-gen Thos. Reynell, Major-gen. 
Jasper Nicolls, Major-gen. Sir Sam, Ford 
Whittingham, knt. to be K. C. B. 

The undermentioned Officers to be K. B. 
—Col. John M‘Combe, 14th Foot; Col. 
Willoughby Cotton, 47th Foot ; Lieut.-col. 
Geo. M‘Gregor, 59th Foot ; Lieut.-col. R. 
George Elrington, 47th Foot; Lieut.-col. 
Johan W. Mallett, séth Foot; Lieut.-col. 
Wm. Smelt, 41st Foot; Lieut.-col. Michael 
Childers, 11th Drag. ; Lieut.-col. John 
Wm. O’Donaghue, 47th Foot ; Lieut.-col. 
Henry Godwin, 41st Foot ; Lieut.-col. Hon. 
John Finch, half-pay Unattached; Lieut.- 
col. Robt. H. Sale, 13th Foot; Capt. Henry 
Ducie Chads, R.N.; Capt. Fred. Marryatt, 
R.N.; Lieut.-col. Wm. Frith, 38th Fout ; 
Lieut.-col. Francis Fuller, 59th Foot; Lieut.- 
éol. Matthias Everard, 14th Foot; Lieut.- 
col. Cecil Bishopp, 14th Foot; Major Jas, 
L. Basden, 89th Foot; Major Peter L. 
Chambers, 41st Foot; Major Geo. Thorn- 
hill, 18th Foot; Major Wm. H. Dennie, 
13th Ft, ; Commander Geo. F. Ryves, R.N, 

The undermentioned Officers in the E.1.C. 
to be K.B.—Lieut,-col. Stevenson ; Lieut.- 
col. Wm. Richards ; Lieut.-col. James Bro- 
die; Lieut.-col. Thos. Whitehead; Lieut.- 
col. Alex. Fair ; Lt.-col. Clements Browne; 
Lieut.-col. Edw. W. Snow; Lieut.-col. 
Christ. S. Fagan; Lieut.-col. Alfred Rich- 
ards ; Lieut.-col. Steph. Nation; Lieut.-col. 
Brook B. Parlby ; Lieut.-col. Chas. Hop- 
kinson ; Lieut.-col. John Delamain ; Lieut.- 
col. Tho. Wilson; Lieut.-col. Geo. Pollock; 
Lieut.-col. Henry S. Pepper; Lieut.-col. 
Wm. C. Baddeley; Lieut.-col. Jas. Wahab ; 
Lieut.-col. Jas. Skinner; Major Cornelius 
Bowyer ; Major Richard L. Evans; Major 
Wm. L. Watson; Major Geo. Hunter. 

War-Office, Jan. 1. Earl Harcourt, G.C.B. 
to be Governor of Plymouth, vice the Duke 
of Wellington, K.G. appointed Constable of 
the Tower. Gen. Sir W. Keppel, G. C. B. 
to be Governor of Portsmouth, vice Earl 
Harcourt. 

Foreign-Office, Jan. 9. Mr. Santos Mi- 
chelena, to be Consul.-gen. in Great Britain 
for Mexico. Mr. Thos. Wilson, to be Con- 
sul at Dublin for the United States of Ame- 
rica. 

Jan. 16. Geo. Cooke, of Bristol, gent. 
to be a Master Extraord. in Chancery. 

War-Office, Jan. 18. 8th Reg. Light. 
Diag. Capt. Rich. Rich Wilford Brett, to 
be ajor. 96th Foot, Major W. Leader 
Maberly, 72d Foot, to be Lieut.-col. ; 97th 
ditto, Capt. Thomas Lynch, to be Major.— 





lay, 2d W. I. Reg. to be Major—Brevet : 
Major Hen. Dwyer, to be Lieut.-col. in the 
Army. ‘To be Lieut,-colonels on the Conti- 
nent of Europe “» & Edw. Gregory, esq. 
44th Foot; Chas. James Barrow, esq. 43d 
Foot; Auth. Stransham, esq. Royal Marines; 
Jas. Ormsby, esq. 63d Foot; Hon. John 
Browne, 18th Light Drag.; Wm. Verner, 
esq. 12th Foot; John Carrington Smith, 
esq. 19th Foot; Thos. Stephen Sorell, esq. 
Bradshaw's Recruiting ; Duncan Mac- 
pherson, esq. 78th Foot; John Rob. Ud- 
ney, esq. Ist Foot Guards. To be Lieut.- 
colonel in the East Indies only; Lieut.-col. 
Jas. Skinner. To be Majors on the Conti- 
nent of Europe only: Wm. D. Spooner, esq. 
2d Dragoons; Wm. Thomson, esq. Royal 
Marines ; Abr. James, esq. 67th Foot ; J 
Gordon, esq. 2d Foot; Thos, Shaw, esq. 
6th Garrison Battalion; Wm. W. Swaine, 
esq. 36th Foot; Francis B. Elliot, esq. 64th 
Foot.—Unattached. To be Lieut,-cols. of 
Inf.: Major Wm. Chamberlayne, 2d Drag. 
Guards; Lieut. and Capt. Henry Salwey, 
Coldst. Foot Guards; Major John Earl of 
Wiltshire, 8th Light Drag. To be —~ 
of Inf.: Capt. North Ludlow Beamish, 

the 4th Dragoon Guards; t. Armine 
Simcoe Henry Mountain, 76th Foot; Capt. 
Geo, Seymour Crole, 41st Foot; Capt. Hugh 
Henry Rose, 19th Foot. Brevet Major 
Hardress Robt. Saunderson, Gren. Guards, 
to be Major of Inf. on half- T: 

Jan. 23. Royal Reg. orse Guards ; 
the Duke of Cumberland to be Colonel, vice 
the Duke of Wellington; 12th Reg. of Lighs 
Drag. Major-gen. Sir Rich. Hussey Vivian, 
KC B. to be Colonel, vice Sir Colquhoun 
Grant; 15th Ditto (or King’s Hussars), 
Major-gen. Sir Colquhoun Grant, K.C.B, 
to be Colonel, vice the Duke of Cumberland. 

Jan. 24. The Duke of Wellington to be 
Commander-in-Chief of his Majesty's Forces, 
and Col. of the 1st Gren. Guards, vice the 
Duke of York. 

Lieut. B. M. Festing, of the Brazen, to 
be Commander; Lord Wm. Paget, of the 
Philomel, to be Capt.; and Lieut. Vise. 
Ingestre, to be Commander. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Bandon Bridge.—Lord John Russell, vice 
Lord Duncannon, who has made his elee- 
tion for Kilkenny. 

Cork.—J. H. Hutchinson, esq. vice the 
Hon. C. H. Hutchinson, dec. 

Downton —Alexander Powell, esq. vice Dr. 
Southey, who had been chosen without 
the qualification of estate. 

Orford.— Quintin Dick, esq. 

ga W. Beaumont, esq. vice Rich. 


ronmonger, dec. 
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EccresiasTicaL PRererMeNtTs. 
Rev. A. Russell, Archd. of Clogher. 
Rev. G.Vernon, Preb. of Kilgoghlin, Ireland. 
Rev. W. Airey, Hexham P. C. Northumb. 
Rev. J. Coyte, Farnham P.C. Suffolk. 
Rev. T. Cupples, Balyrashane V. Ireland. 
Rev. R. Firmin, Fiogringhoe V. Essex. 


Births.—Marriages. 
Rev. N. W. Hallward, Milden R. Suffolk, 
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Rev. Hume, Birr V. Ireland. 

Rev. W. Mill, Ballywellan V. Ireland. 

Rev. J. Morewood, Dunlace R. Ireland. 
Rev. C. Musgrave, Halifax V. co, York. 
Rev. C. Tetherston, Nenagh R. Ireland. 
Rev. C. H. Williams, Cloverly R, co. Devon. 





= 
BIRTHS. 


Dec. 25. At the Military Asylum, South- 
ampton, the wife of Lieut.-col. Evatt, a son. 
—29. In Hereford-street, the wife of 
Thos. Barrett Lennard, esq. M.P. a son and 
heir——30. In Calthorpe-street, London, 
the wife of Thos, Chitty, esq. a son.——-3 1. 
In Devonshire-place, the wife of R. W. 
Hall Dare, esq. a dau. 

Jan. 1. At Erbistock Hall, co. Flint, the 
wife of Lieut.-col. Fred. Philips, a dau—— 
2. At Critchill, Dorset, Lady Charlotte 
Sturt, a son,.——3, In Dorset-st, Salisbury- 





sq- the wife of Rich. Bentley, esq. a son.——. 
5. At Worting, Hants, the wife of the Rev. 
F.C. Blackstone, a son. 7. The wife of 
Edw. Wakefield, esq. of Southcote House, 
near Reading, a dau.——9. The Lady of the 
Hon. Geo. Agar Ellis, M.P. Spring-gardens, 
a dau.——1 2. In Gloucester-place, the wife 
of John Vincent Thompson, esq. a dau. 
At the General Post-office, the wife of G. H. 
Freeling, esq. a son. 18. At Knowlton 
Court, the wife of Capt. Hughes D’Aeth, 
R.N. a son, 














—@— 
MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 12. At Norton, Staffordshire, Wil- 
liam Woodward, esq. of Pershore, Worces- 
tershire, to Mary-Anne, fourth dau. of John 
Hawkes, esq. ef Norton Hall. 2s, W.H. 
Webley Parry, esq. only son of Capt. Web- 
ley Parry, R.N. C.B, and G.CS. of Noyadd, 
Trefawr, Cardigan, to Catherine Anghared, 

oungest dau. of David Davies, esq. M.D. of 

entre, Pembroke.——30. At Worcester, 
John Wing, esq. of Wisbeach, to Sarah, 
third dau. of the late John Heary Maw, esq. 
of Beile Vue, near Doncaster. 

Lately. At Shoreditch Church, the Rev. 
D. Williams, to Martha-Blyth, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. T. A. Dale, of Lewes, Sussex. 

Jan. 1. At Richmond, Surrey, Robert 
Walter Carden, esq. to Pamela Eliz. Edith, 
second dau. of W. S. Andrews, esq. of Rich- 
mond,.———At St. Mary's, Lambeth, John 
Merrifield, esq. Middle ‘Temple, to Mary- 
Philadelphia, dau. of the late Chas. Wat- 
kins, esq. barrister-at-law.——The Rev: 
Francis Demainbray, to Mary, only dau. of 
the late Francis Findon, esq. of Shipston-on- 
Stour, Worcestershire.——At Bruton, So- 
merset, the Rev. John C. J. Hoskyns Abra- 
hall, Head Master of Bruton Free Gram- 
mar-school, to Jane, third dau. of Edward 
Dyne, esq. solicitor, Bruton. 3. At Pe- 
tersham, the Rev. W. R. Bewsher, of Rich- 
mond, to Margaret, second dau. of the late 
E. Hawthorn, esq. At Hawleigh Church, 
co. Suffolk, Joshua Grigby, esq. of Drink- 
stone Hall, to Miss Anna Crawbord, second 
dau. of Wm. Crawford, esq. of Hawleigh 
Park. At St. Paul’s, Deptford, Henry 
Ewbank, esq. of Forest-hill, to Lydia, dau. 
of Jonathan Lucas, esq. of Hatcham-grove, 
Surrey. At St. Andrew's, Holborn, Wal- 




















ter Wakeman, esq. of Purshall Hall, co. 
Worcester, to Sibylla-Philadelphia, eldest 
dau. of James Pasmore, esq. of Bedford-row. 
——4,. At Hornsea Church, the Rev. Edw. 


Osborn, to Mary, second dau. of the late 
Henry Bolland, esq.—At St. Marylebone _ 
Church, the Rev. Geo. M. Musgrave, to 
Charlotte-Emily, youngest dau. of Thomas 
Oakes, esq. of Upper Seymour-street, Port- 
man-square. At Kirby Cane, Norfolk, 
Henry Amsinck, esq. R.N. to Charlotte 
Eliz. only dau. of the Rev. Geo. Wilson, of 
Kirby Hall.——6. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Major Arthur-Hill Trevor, to Helen- 
Wyse, dau. of the late Joseph Jekyll, esq. 
of Spettisbury House, co. Dorset.——At 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Jackson-King 
Hunt, esq. of Montague-street, to Sophia, 
eldest dau. of Jukes Coulson, esq. of Mon- 
tague-place, Russell-square. 7. At St. 
Mary’s, Lambeth, George Machin, esq. of 
Leadenhall-street, to Miss M. A. Temple, 
of South Lambeth._——s. At the British 
Ambassador’s Chapel, at Paris, Jas. Dawes, 
esq. Equerry of the Duke of Bourbon, to 
Mary-Harcourt, eldest dau. of Rear- Admiral 
Manby. At Brislington, co. Somerset, 
the Rev. Chas. Rankin, to Isabella, dau. of 
Edw. Long Fox, M.D. of Brislington House. 
9. At Halifax, the Rev. Joseph Jaques, 
of Cawthorne, to Ellen, second dau. of Mr. 
Carter, of Yew Cottage, near Halifax.—— 
15. At Bletsoe, Bedford, the Rev. John 
Balfour Magenis, Vicar of Sharnbrook and 
Harold, son of Rich. Magenis, esq. M. P. 
and nephew to the Earl of Enniskillen, to 
Frances-Margaretta-Ede, of Merry Oak, 
Southampton, second dau. of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Moore, of Lamberton Park, Ireland. 
17. At AlvestonChurch, Warwickshire, 
Capt. Geo. Baker, R. N. second son of Sir 
Robert Baker, of Berners-street, to Eliz. 
Octavia, fourth dau. of the late Wm. Hard- 
ing, esq. of Baraset House. 1s. At Mary 
de Crypt, Gloucester, Edwin Maddy, esq. 
barrister-at-law, to: Maria Eliz. eldest dau. 
of Alderman Wood, M. P. 
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MEMOIR or ats ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE FREDERICK, 
DUKE or YORK anp ALBANY, K. G. &c. &c. &c. 


On Friday, January 5, at 20 minutes 
past 9 p. m. at the house of his Grace 
the Duke of Rutland, in Arlington- 
street, died, in his 64th year, his Ma- 
jesty’s next brother, bis Royal Highness 
Prince Frederick, Duke of York and 
Albany in Great Britain, and Earl of 
Ulster in Ireland, Bishop of Osnaburg, 
Knight of the Garter, First and Princi- 

al Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, 

nt. Grand Cross of the Guelphic Order, 
Knight of St. Esprit, a Field-Marshal, 
Commander in Chief of all the King’s 
land forces in the United Kingdom, Co- 
lonel of the Ist regiment of foot guards, 
Colonel in chief of the 60th or Royal 
American regiment of foot, and of the 
Royal Dublin regiment of infantry, Lord 
Warden of Windsor Forest and Great 
Park, High Steward of New Windsor, 
Warden and Keeper of the New Forest, 
D.C. L. and F. R.S. 

His Royal Highness was born Aug. 16, 
1763, the second son and child of their 
late Majesties King George the Third 
and Queen Charlotte. On the 27th of 
the following February he was elected 
Bishop of Osnaburg, a nominal prelacy, 
to which the Elector of Hanover has the 
power of influencing the election alter- 
nately with another European power. 
A medal, commemorative of the prefer- 
ment, which was issued in gold and silver 
on his first birth-day, is described in vol. 
xxxv. p. 393. Prince Frederick was 
invested with the ensigns of the Bath, 
Dec. 30, 1767, and installed at Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel June 15, 1772; 
he was elected a Companion of the Most 
Noble order of the Garter June 19, 

1771, and on the 95th of the next 
month was installed at Windsor, in 
company with his two brothers, the 
Prince of Wales and Prince Ernest Au- 
gustus (now Duke of Cumberland). 

The education of bis Royal Highness, 


under the paternal eye of George the 
Third, was strictly attended to; and the 
pictures which are left us of the domes- 
tic life pursued under his Majesty’s 
sanction, are such as to convince us of 
bis paramount regard for the blessings 
of a tranquil life. 

From his earliest age his Royal High- 
ness was destined to the military pro- 
fession, the study of which formed an 
essential part of his education. In pur- 
suance of this object, and the acquire- 
ment of the French and German lan- 
guages, he was sent to the Continent at 
the end of 1781, and continued abroad 
till 1787, his established residence dur- 
ing that period being Hanover, from 
whence he made excursions to various 
parts of Germany, visiting Vienna, Ber- 
lin, and other capitals, and also attend- 
ing the reviews of the immortal Frede- 
rick, and acquiring a knowledge of the 
theory and practice of Prussian tactics, 
then considered the model for every 
military commander. (Several refer- 
ences to accounts of his reception at the 
various places he visited will be found 
in our General Index, vol. I. p. 335, v. 
Osnaburg.) His Royal Highness’s first 
commission in the Army was that of 
Colonel, which was dated Nov. 1, 1780; 
he was appointed to the command of the 
2d regiment of Horse Grenadier Guards 
March 23, 1782; Major-general 20th 
of November following ; and Colonel of 
the Coldstream Guards, with the rank of 
Lieutenant-general, Oct. 27, 1784. 

On the 27th of the following month, 
Prince Frederick, who had hitherto been 
generally known by the title of the 
Bishop of Osnaburg, was created Duke 
of York and Albany in Great Britain, 
and Earl of Ulster in Ireland. These 
titles had then been extinct for seven- 
teen years, from the period of the death 
of his uncle Edward in 1767.* 





* It is a singular coincidence in the history of the two last Dukes of York, that 


each of them should have died in the seventh year after the accession of his brother 
to the Crown. The resemblance which may be traced in the personal character 
and disposition of these two Dukes of York claims likewise some attention. The 
following description of the former Duke, from the Annual Register for 1767, ap- 
plies exactly to the personage whose death the country is now deploring :—* It is 
needless to delineate bis character, for it is engraved in the heart of every English- 
man. His affability, good nature, humanity, and generosity, endeared him to all 
ranks of people. He was fond of pany and pl es, which induced him to visit 
most places of public resort ; and contributed to make him very generally known 
and much beloved. He was particularly kind and tender to his domestics, who 
regarded him with the most real affection, and lament his loss with the most un- 
feigned sorrow.” This Royal person was the godfather of the Jate Duke of York. 
Being employed in naval affairs, he was not present at the baptism, but the Earl of 
Huntingdon stood as his proxy.— A folding plate of bis funeral procession embel- 
lishes our vol. xxxv. p. 535. 























In the beginning of August 1787 the 
Duke of York returned to England (see 
an account of the consequent rejoicings 
in vol. tvit. 734). On the 27th of Nov, 
following he was introduced to the House 
of Lords; but the first instance of his join- 
ing in the Debates, was on the 15th of 
December 1788, when the Settlement of 
the Regency was under discussion. On 
this occasion (as, we bave good reason 
to hope, on the more recent and memo- 
rable one,) he acted as the organ of bis 
elder Brother, who, having engaged his 
affections in early youth, (for in their 
childhood they were remarkably at- 
tached,) had the happiness of pre- 
serving that friendship unbroken to 
the last. This speech, which was 
beard with the greatest attention, and 
éxcited a vast degree of interest at 
the time, may be seen in vol. Lix. p. 47, 
as in the same volume, p. 722, will be 
found the few sentences he delivered 
Jan. 31 following, on representing the 
Prince of Wales’s and his own desire to 
have their names omitted in the Com- 
mission for holding Parliaments, — an 
example immediately followed by the 
Dukes of Cumberland and Gloucester. 

- In May of the same year, 1789, the 
name of his Royal Highness was brought 
rominently before the public, on nis 
— engaged in a duel with Lieut.-col. 
Lennox, nephew of the then Duke of 
Richmond, afterward in 1806 the suc- 
cessor to that title, and the father of 
his present Grace. This dispute origi- 
mated in an observation of bis Royal 
Highness, “ that Lt.-col, Lennox had 
heard words spoken to him at the club 
at Daubigny’s, to which no gentleman 
ought to have submitted.” This obser- 
vation being reported to the Lt.-col., he 
took the opportunity, while bis Royal 
Highness was on the Parade, to address 
him, “desiring to know, what were the 
words which he bad submitted to hear, 
and by whom they were spoken?” To 
this his Royal Highness gave vo other 
answer than by ordering the Lt.-col. to 
his post. The parade being over, his 
Royal Highness went into the orderly- 
room, and sending for the Lt.-col., inti- 
mated to him, in the presence of all the 
Officers, that he desired to receive no 
protection from his rank as a Prince, 
and his station as Commanding Officer, 
but that, when not on duty, he wore a 
brown coat, and was ready as a private 
gentleman to give the Lt.-col. satisfac- 
tion. After this declaration, Lt.-col. 
Lennox wrote a circular to every mem- 
ber of the club at Daubigny’s, request- 
ing to know whether any such words 


had been used to him, and appointing a 


Osrruary.—H. R. H. the Duke of York. 
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day for an answer from each; their 
silence to be considered as a declaration 
that no such words could be recollected. 
On the expiration of the term limited 
fur an answer to che circular letter, the 
Lt.-cuol, sent a written message to his 
Royal Highness, to this purport : “* That, 
not being able to recollect any occasion 
on which words had been spoken to 
him, at Daubigny’s, to which a gentle- 
man ought not to submit, he had taken 
the step which appeared to him most 
likely to gain information of the words 
to which his Royal Highness had al- 
luded, and of the persons who had used 
them ; that none of the members of the 
Club had given him information of any 
such insult being in their knowledge, 
and therefore he expected, in justice to 
his character, that his Royal Highness 
should contradict the report, as publicly 
as he had asserted it.” This letter was 
delivered to his Royal Highness by the 
Earl of Winchelsea, when the answer 
returned not proving satisfactory, a 
message was sent to his Royal Highness, 
desiring a meeting: time and place 
were settled that evening. The meet- 
ing accordingly took place ; and the 
seconds published the following state- 
meut: * In consequence of a dispute, 
of which much has been said in the pub- 
lic papers, his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, attended by Lord Rawdon, and 
Lt.-col. Lennox, accompanied by the 
Earl of Winchelsea, met at Wimbledon 
Common. The ground was measured at 
twelve paces, and both parties were to 
fire at asignal agreed vpon. The signal 
being given, Lt.-col. Lennox fired, and 
the ball grazed his Royal Highness’s 
curl. The Duke of York did not fire. 
Lord Rawdon then interfered, and said, 
*That he thought enough had been 
done.’ Lt.-col. Lennox observed ‘ That 
his Royal Highness had not fired.’ Lord 
Rawdon said ‘ It was not the Duke’s in- 
tention to fire: his Royal Highness had 
come out upon Lt.-col. Lennox’s desire 
to give him satisfaction, and had no 
animosity against him,’ Lt.-col. Lennox 
pressed that the Duke of York should 
fire, which was declined, upon a repeti- 
tion of the reason. Lord Winchelsea 
then went up to the Duke of York, and 
expressed his hope ‘That his RoyalHigh- 
ness could have no objection to say, 
that he considered Lt.-col. Lennox as a 
man of honvur and courage.’ His Royal 
Highness replied, ‘That he sbould say 
nothing; be had come out to give Lt.- 
col. Lennox satisfaction, and did not 
mean to fire at him; if Lt.-col. Lennox 
was not satisfied, be might fire again.” 
Lt.-col. Lennox said he could not pos- 
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sibly fire again at the Duke, as his Royal 
Highness did not mean to fire at him.— 
On this, both parties left the ground. 
The seconds think it proper to add, that 
both parties behaved with the most per- 
fect coulness and intrepidity. (Signed) 

**RawpDon, WINCHELSEA, 
*¢ Tuesday evening, May 26, 1789.” 

A meeting of the officers of the Cold- 
6tream Regiment took place un the 29th 
of May, on the requisition of Lt.-col, 
Lennox, to deliberate on a question 
which he had submitted, ‘ Whether he 
had behaved in the late dispute as be- 
came a gentleman and an officer?’ and 
after a considerable discussion, adjourned 
to the 30th, came to the following resv- 
lution :— ‘ It is the opinion of the Offi- 
cers of the Coldstream Regiment, that 
subsequent to the 15th of May, the day 
of the meeting at the Orderly-room, Lt.- 
col. Lennox bas bebaved with courage ; 
but, from the peculiar difficulty of his 
situation, not with judgment.” 

It has been considered strange that 
Lt.-col. Lennox’s second in this duel was 
one of the Lords of the Bedchamber tu 
the King, and his mother, Lady Win- 
chelsea, was employed in rearing the 
Duke of York. The Duke of Rich- 
mond died in 1819, but it is remarkable 
that the other three personages engaged 
in this affair have all died within six 
months,—the Earl of Winchelsea the 2d 
of last August (see our Sept. Mag. p. 
270), Lord Rawdon (the Marquess of 
Hastings) Nov. 28, and the Duke of 
York Jan. 5. 

Amid the political agitations of the 
year 1791, the marriage of his Royal 
Highness to the Princess Royal of Prussia 
served to cement more closely the rela- 
tions which the Courts of St. James’s 
and Berlin had found it their interests 
to contract, with the view of counter- 
poising the inordinate ambition and 
mighty projects of the restless Empress 
of Russia. The treaty touching this al- 
liance was signed at Berlin on the 26th 
of January, and its leading articles are 
recorded in vol, Lx11. p. 172. 

On the 28th of September the King 
of Great Britain declared in Council his 
consent to the contract; and it was on 
the following day that the Duke of York 
was married, at Berlin, to Frederica- 
Charlotta-Ulrica-Catharine, only child 
of King Frederick-William, by his first 
consort Elizabeth - Ulrica - Christiana, 
Princess of Brunswick - Wolfenbuttel ; 
and half-sister of the present King of 
Prussia. Their Royal Highnesses left 
Berlin Oct. 27, and having spent some 
weeks in Germany, were, on their ar- 
rival in England, re-married at the 
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Queen’s House Nov. 23.° The ceremo- 
nials of both marriages are preserved in 
vol. Lxt. p. 1057. By the Duchess his 
Royal Highness had no issue. Her do- 
mestic and charitable virtues are well 
known, and a short memoir of ber, 
written on her death in 1820, is printed 
in vol, xc. ii. 181. 

On the occasion of his marriage, the 
Duke had voted him by Parliament the 
sum of 18,0001. per annum, and the 
King settled on him 70002. from his 
Irish revenue, which, in addition to the 
12,0001. per ann. he before enjoyed, con- 
stituted a yearly income of 35,00ul. The 
sum of 8,000/. per ann. was at the same 
time voted to the Duchess, in case she 
should survive. There was, however, 
some opposition to these grants. Se- 
veral Members deemed the revenue pro- 
posed by the Minister too large, as the 
Duke received a very considerable one 
from the Bishopric of Osnaburg, stated 
by some at no less than 35,0002. a year. 
But this appearing an object unfit for 
parliamentary discussion, the votes pro- 
posed by the Ministry passed in his 
favour. ? 

In 1793 the Duke was called into 
active military service. A British army 
was ordered for Flanders, to form part 
of the grand army under the Prince of 
Saxe Cobourg. The Duke was appointed 
to the command of that army, aided by 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie, Sir Wm. Erskine, 
and other officers of distinction. It is 
generally allowed that the plan of the 
campaign was bad, and the failure can- 
not therefure be placed to the conduct 
of bis Royal Highness. The royal assent 
for the embarkation of the brigade of 
Foot-guards was obtained February 2, 
and it landed at Helvoetsluys March 4. 
Strong reinforcements were soon after or- 
dered, with Hanoverian and Hessian con- 
tingents. The first military operations in 
which his Royal Highness assisted, oc- 
curred in the neighbourhood of Tournay, 
and near St. Amand and Vicogne, in the 
month of May, in the course of which 
he was promoted to the rank of General. 
In the subsequent battle of Famars, on 
the 23d May, he commanded a principal 
column of the allied army, and bore a 
distinguished share in the success of that 
brilliant day; the result of which was 
the investment and siege of Valenci- 
ennes. The direction of this operation 
was entrusted to his Royal Highness, to 
whom the city was surrendered, after a 
considerable part of it had been reduced 
to ashes, on the 96th of July. 

Having joined the main army, the 
Duke of York co-operated, on the 7th 
and 8th August, in the movements 
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against the enemy’s positions at the 
Camp de Cesar, Buis de Bourlon, &c. 
upon the line of the Scheldt, from all 
which they were dispossessed, or retired, 
although without material loss, owing 
to. the indecision and slowness of the 
allied army, against which his Royal 
Highness had in vain remonstrated in 
frequent communications to Prince Ho- 
henlohe, their Quarter-master-general, 
who bad objected to an earlier and more 

mov t of the army on the 
8th, by which the enemy’s retreat would 
have been intercepted. 

The Prince of Cobourg, after these 
operations, laid siege to Quesnoy, and 
subsequently invested Maubeuge, while 
the Duke of York continued his march 
in the direction of Orchies, Tourcoing, 
and Menin, with the British, Hano- 
verian, and Hessian troops, to which 
was added a body of Austrians, under 
the orders of Lieut.-General Alvintzy. 
The object of this separation was the 
siege of Dunkirk, which had been de- 
termined upon by the British Cabinet, 
and which was viewed with regret, not 
only by the Austrian Generals, but also 
by his Royal Highness, who had remon- 
strated against it, as far as he could ; at 
the same time, when he found his repre- 
sentations unavailing, he proceeded with 
the utmost zeal to the execution of a 
measure, from which may reasonably be 
dated the subsequent reverse of fortune 
on the French frontier. 

_ After a succession of severe and san- 
guinary actions, fought by the besieging 
and covering armies with success, thou :h 
without any positive effect, the principal 
of which occurred on the 24th of Au- 
gust (when the gallant General d’Alton 
fell), and on the 6th and 8th of Septem- 
ber, the Duke of York found himself 
under the necessity of raising the siege. 
His Royal Highness had contended with 
perseverance against numerous and in- 
creasing difficulties, arising from the 
rapid accumulation of the enemy’s 
means of resistance, the delay on the 
part of the British Government in for- 
warding the necessary ordnance and 
stores, and the neglect in providing any 
means of naval co-operation, even such 
as might secure his Royal Highness’s 
positions from molestation by the ene- 
my’s small craft on the coast. The re- 
treat was effected in good order, and 
without any other loss than that of the 
heavy iron ordnance, which, being on 
ship carriages, could not be removed ; 
and the army re-assembled at Furnes 
and Dixmude. 

His Royal Highness’s corps, after 
this, was stationed for some time on the 
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frontier of West Flanders (the head- 
quarters being at Dixmude and Tho- 
raut), occasionally co-operating with 
General Beaulieu in repelling the ene- 
my’s attacks upon Menin and other 
points. Towards the middle of October 
his Royal Highness moved with 6,000 
men, chiefly British, to the support of 
the Prince of Cobourg, then before Mau- 
beuge. He made a rapid march to 
Englefoutaine, where he arrived on the 
16th, the day on which was fought the 
battle of Wattignies : in consequence of 
which, although both parties, consider- 
ing the advantage to be with the enemy, 
had retired from the field, and although 
the Austrian army was superior in num- 
bers and quality of troops, the Prince of 
Cobourg thought fit to abandon the ope- 
ration in which he was engaged. 

The Duke of York returned to Tour- 
nay, in which place, and the neighbour- 
hood, he continued until the close of the 
campaign. After some trifling affairs 
the army went into winter quarters, the 
Duke of York’s head-quarters being at 
Ghent, whence, attended by Gen. Mack, 
he proceeded to England, to concert 
with the British Government the plan 
and measures for the ensuing campaign. 

His Royal Highness returned, in the 
month of February 1794, from England 
to Courtrai, to which place the British 
head-quarters had been removed, upon 
a forward concentration of the canton- 
ments. The army had been considera- 
bly reinforced by drafts from the British 
regiments, and by additional corps of 
Hanoverians, Hessians, and Darmstadt 
troops, taken into British pay. The 
troops under his-command moved suc- 
cessively to Tournay, St. Amand, and 
the Plains of Cateau, where the greater 
part of the allied army was united, under 
the command of the Emperor, on the 
16th of April. On the following day a 
general and successful attack was made 
upon the enemy's positions at Vaux, 
Premont, Marets, Catillon, &c.; and 
Landrecies was immediately invested. 
His Royal Highness commanded the right 
wing of the covering army during the 
siege. A detachment of cavalry from 
his corps gained a considerable advan- 
tage, on the 24th of April, near Villers 
en Caucbia, towards Cambrai; and on 
the 26th his Royal Highness completely 
defeated, near Troixville, with great 
slaughter, and the loss of 35 pieces of 
cannon, a corps of 30,000 men, which, 
under the orders of Gen, Chapuy, at- 
tacked his position. General Chapuy 
was taken prisoner, with a considerable 
number of officers and men. On the 
30th Landrecies surrendered ; and his 
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Royal Highness’s dispatch, announcing 
this event, may be seen in vol. Lxiv. 
p- 469. 

On the ] 0th of May the French, to the 
number of 30,000, under Pichegru, made 
a furious attack on the Duke, near 
Tournay. They were repulsed. But in 
a subsequent engagement at the same 
place, they defeated the Allies on the 
14th. On the 18th the Duke of York’s 
division was attacked, and obliged every 
where to give way, and the Duke him- 
self was on the point of falling into the 
enemy’s hands. It was with prodigious 
efforts that Generals Fox and Abercrom- 
bie found means to restore ‘sufficient 
order among the troops to save them 
from total destruction and effect a 
retreat. 

To prove, however, that no blame was 
considered to attach to the Duke of 
York, or the gallant troops under bis 
orders on that occasion, it is only neces- 
sary to quote the following extract of a 
letter from the Prince of Coburgh, ad- 
dressed to his Royal Highness soon after 
the event :— 

*€ Sa Majesté m’enjoint de donner a 
V. A. R, les assurances les plus positives 
que non seulement elle est parfaitement 
satisfaite de la maniere, pleine de zéle, 
d’intelligence, et de valeur, dont V.A.R., 
ses braves généraux, et ses braves troupes 
ont executé tous les mouvemens qui on 
eu lieu successivement dans les journées 
du 17 et du 18, mais qu'elle lui donne 
par cette lettre le témoignage certain et 
bien décidément irrécusable que V. A. R. 
n’a fait aucune maneuvre, qui n’ait é1é 
une suite essentielle de la disposition 
générale, ou qu’elle n’ait engagé V. A.R. 
a faire par les messages successifs, que 
dans le courant de l’affaire elle a recu de 
ce Munarque.” 

Recent measures bad confirmed the 
suspicion fur some time entertained by 
the Duke of York, that the Austrian 
Cabinet had determined on the aban- 
donment of the Netherlands, and cer- 
tainly of West Flanders,—for the main- 
tenance of which the British Cabinet, 
on the other hand, was most solicitous, 
His Royal Highness had in vain remon- 
strated against the establishment of a 
system of warfare so injurious to Great 
Britain ; and had equally in vain urged, 
upon every Occasion, the adoption of 
more vigorous attempts towards check- 
ing the enemy, by a concentration of 
means and efforts. This jarring of in- 
terests between the two countries in- 
creased the irritation and jealousy which 
had resulted from the failure of the 11th 
May, upon which occasion the British 
troups accused the Austrians (not without 
reason) of having sacrificed them, The 
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Duke of York was well aware of these 
feelings, and had himself ample reason 
to be hurt and mortified by the inatten- 
tion shewn to his advice, and the turn 
which affairs had taken; but his endea- 
vours were invariably directed to the 
preservation of harmony’; and while the 
Austrian Generals resisted his urgent re- 
presentations, they acknowledged the 
spirit of conciliation which influenced his 
Royal Highness’s language, and the zeal 
with which be was ever ready to co- 
operate in any measure tending to the 
support of the general cause. 

The rest of this disastrous campaign 
was a succession of disappointments, in 
which the brave and persevering spirit 
of the British Commander vainly strug- 
gled against the insincerity of allies, and 
the coldness of his own government, 
after retreating without disbonour from 
post to post. The Allies were at length 
no longer able to oppose the enemy. 
A reinforcement of 10,000 British troops, 
under Earl Moira, baving arrived at 
Ostend, and marched with all speed to 
the relief of the Duke, on the 8th of 
July effected a junction. On the 4th Sep- 
tember Pichegru attacked the several 
posts which the Duke had taken along 
the river Dommel, and compelled him to 
retreat across the Meuse. The French 
crossed the Meuse in October, and on 
the !9th attacked the Duke’s army. 
The Duke, after suffering severely, with- 
drew his troops across the Waal. On 
the 27th of October the French again 
compelled the Duke to move further off, 
for security. A series of disasters suc- 
ceeded, which terminated in the retreat 
of the British and their German aux- 
iliaries through Westphalia. On the 
14th April 1795, the different British 
brigades embarked in the Weser for 
England. And thus terminated tbe 
warfare, under the Duke of York, in 
the years 1793, 1794, and 1795. 

In February, 1795, his Majesty was 
graciously pleased to nominate the Duke 
of York to the situation of Commander- 
in-chief, an office not less important than 
at that time it had b ard " 
from the deplorable effects of the in- 
efficiency and abuse which prevailed in 
every branch and department of the mii- 
litary service. His Royal Highness un- 
dertook the duties of this situatjon with 
a firm determination to correct the 
errors and abuses which had crept into 
the administration of the army; and 
the zeal and indefatigable atteution with 
which be persevered in this arduous task 
were equalled only by the judgment 
which directed his labours. But of this 
more hereafter. 


In 1799, the Duke again appeared in 
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the field. On the 26th of August, the 
vessels, conveying a large British force, 
came to anchor near the shore of the 
Helder; and on the 27th the troops 
began to disembark. The first enter- 
rise was the taking of the Helder. His 
yal Highness himself landed in Hol- 
land on the 13th September, and the 
force under him, including 1000 Rus- 
sians, amounted to neafly 35,000 men. 
An engagement with the French took 
place on the 19th Seprember, which, 
owing, it is said, to the misconduct of 
the Russians, was unfavourable to the 
Duke. On the 8d of October another 
action took place. The right wing of 
the British was commanded by Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, the centre division by Ge- 
neral Dundas, and the left wing by 
Major-general Burrard, The enemy was 
entirely defeated. In this engagement 
the loss of the enemy exceeded 4,000 
men and 300 prisoners, and the British 
lust about 1,500 men. In another en- 
gagement, which followed svon after, 
the British were again masters of the 
field of battle, though the loss amounted 
to 1200 British and 700 Russians. The 
army directed its march towards Haer- 
lem; but intelligence having been re- 
ceived that the French bad succeeded in 
throwing up strong works in the rear of 
our army, and that a corps would be 
placed in our rear as we advanced, his 
Koyal Highness was forced to pause. 
General Daendels having attacked the 
right wing of the British on the 10th of 
October, under Prince William of Glou- 
cester, he was under the necessity of 
falling back. On the 17th of October a 
suspension of arms was agreed on be- 
tween Geuerals Brun and Daendels and 
the English and Russian commanders, 
and it was agreed on that the English 
and Russians should be allowed to eva- 
cuate Holland, on condition that 8000 
seamen, either Batavian or French, pri- 
soners in England, should be given up 
to the French government. 

Upon his return to England, the Duke 
of York again directed his time and 
attention to the amelioration of the mi- 
litary system; each successive year af- 
forded fresh proofs of the benefits arising 
from his unabated exertions, and it must 
be admitted, that owing to these, and 
the many wise regulations established 
by his Royal Highness, the British army, 
at this moment, offers a model of per- 
fection to every military nation. 

From the proud feeling inspired by 
these reflections, we turn with regret to 
notice that, in the midst of the cares 
attendant upon his official duties, and 
while exerting himself to increase the 
glory of Great Britain, by the improve- 
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ment and consolidation of her vast mi- 
litaty resources, a foul attempt was made 
to deprive his country of the services of 
the illustrious Commander-in-chief. On 
the 27th of January, 1809, Gwyllym 
Lloyd Wardle, esq. commonly called Co- 
Jonel Wardle, brought forward a motion 
in the House of Commons, for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to investigate 
the conduct of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, the Commander-in-chief, 
with regard to promotions, exchanges, 
and appointments to commissions in the 
army, and in raising levies for the army. 
We will not review the progress of the 
investigation, for all its important fea- 
tures were duly recorded at the time in 
our pages, aud have recently been but 
too often repeated, 

On this painful occasion the Duke of 
York behaved with the greatest magna- 
nimity, and, though acquitted by a ma- 
jority of 278 to 196, finding chee the 
efforts of some individuals had succeeded 
in raising a prejudice against him in the 
public mind, bis Royal Highness waited 
upon the King, and tendered his resig- 
nation on the 18th of March, 1809. 

In the discussions on the appointment 
of the Regency of 1810, the Duke again 
joined to advance the interests of his 
elder Brother. The substance of his 
speech on this occasion, Dec. 27, is 
recorded in vol. LXXx. ii. 654. 

One of the first acts of his present Ma- 
jesty, after his being vested with the full 
powers of Regent, in 1811, was to rein- 
state his Royal Highness in his former 
office. Lord Milton brought this re-ap- 
pointment before the House of Com- 
mons, and concluded with moving, 
“* That it has been highly improper aud 
indecorous in the advisers of the Prince 
Regeut to have recommended to his 
Royal Highness the re-appointment of 
the Duke of York to the office of Com- 
mander-in-chief.”. The more violent 
mewbers of the opposition remained ob- 
stinate in their error; but a new light 
had broken in on the House in general. 
When a divisiun touvk place, there were 
only 47 for the motion, and 296 against 
it. 

Since that time the Duke pursued the 
even tenor of his way, devoting himself 
to business with the greatest regularity. 
Every arrangement, the most minute, 
was submitted by the heads of depart- 
ments, for his sanction ; the memorial 
of every officer, the petition of every 
soldier, engaged his personal attention, 
nor were any suffered to pass unnoticed. 

Tuesdays and Fridays during the 
Session of Parliament, and at other 
periuds Tuesdays only, were the days on 
which his Royal Highness gave audiences 
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to officers of every rank, who wished to 
approach him on business. From the 
frequency of these levees, and the indis- 
criminate admission, there were few, if 
any, Officers of the army, who were not 
personally known to his Royal Highness; 
and, although compliance with the re- 
quests of all was impossible, the refusal 
was always softened by the kind manner 
in which it was conveyed. 

In July, 1814, and again at the same 
period in the following year, both 
Houses of Parliament passed a vote of 
thanks te the Duke of York, for the 
benefits he bad bestowed on the nation 
as Commander-in-chief in the wars then 
concluded (see vol, Lxxxiv. ii, 265; 
LXXXvV. ii. 165). 

In August, 1815, bis Royal Highness 
accidentally broke his left arm (vide ibid. 
p- 176), and in April, 1819, experienced 
a similar misfortune with his right arm 
(see vol. LXxxx1X. i. 366) ; but on neither 
occasion was it more than a temporary 
inconvenience. 

After the death of Queen Charlotte in 
1818, the Duke of York was appointed, 
with a Parliamentary grant of 10,000/. 

annum, Custos of the person of his 
afflicted Father. The affectionate assi- 
duity with which he performed this duty 
is universally acknowledged. It was re- 
peatedly and triumphantly boasted by 
the Ministry, that, if his Majesty could, 
by the favour of Providence, have been 
enabled to exercise any influence in the 
selection of a person to watch over his 
declining years, on none would his 
choice have fallen more promptly than 
upon the Duke of York. In the 
arms of his Royal son and guardian the 
Monarch breathed his last. 

In Feb, 1820, the Duke accepted the 
freedom of the Drapers’ Company; and 
the speech addressed to him in their 
name, on this occasion, is printed in 
vol. xc. i. pp. 128—130. 

On passing through Norwich, Dec. 2 
that year, his Royal Highness, together 
with the Duke of Wellington, was pre- 
sented with the freedom of that city. 

The last prominent act of the Duke 
of York’s hfe, and that which had lat- 
terly much promoted bis popularity, was 
his manly defence of the Protestant cou- 
stitution of the country, delivered in the 
House of Lords, April 25,1825. That 
noble declaration of his well-deliberated 
opinion is recorded in our vol. xcv. i. 
453. It has since been reprinted with 
every mode of embellishmeut,—as a dis- 
play of ornamental penmanship, aud in 
letters of gold. 

His Royal Highness had laboured un- 
der a dropsy since the month of July 
last, for the relief of which bis Royal 
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Highness underwent an operation on the 


3d of September. The result of this 
operation, aided by the favourable ef- 
fects of medicine afterwards, was the 
removal of the constitutional complaint; 
but its partial influence on the limbs, 
producing a mortification of a consider- 
able portion of the shin of both legs, 
subsequently brought his Royal High- 
ness’s valuable life into danger; and 
although this was checked, and hung in 
suspense for atime, the powers of his 
frame sunk ultimately in the struggle. 

His Royal Highness was informed 
early, that his situation was not free 
from peril; yet he bore his protracted 
illuess with a stuutness of heart, an 
evenness of temper, and a pious resigna- 
tion, which were very remarkable; and, 
as his mind was not affected by bis 
disease, he continued to perform all the 
daties of bis high office of Commander- 
in-chief with his usual punctuality and 
quickness. Indeed, among the last acts 
of his official life was that arrangement 
for the benefit of the old Lieutenants 
who cannot affurd to purchase, which 
had for some time engaged his attention, 
and which was laid before the King, by 
his express desire, for his Majesty's ap- 
probation, the day before he took leave, 
as it were, of worldly affairs, and re- 
ceived the Sacrament from the Bishop 
of Loudon. 

The same unclouded state of his in- 
tellects admitted of his reading the 
newspapers constantly, and of feeling 
interested in all that was going on; so 
that, as his malady advanced, had the 
fears of bis medical attendants been ex- 
pressed in daily bulletins of his health, 
as in truth they must have been, this 
intelligence would have recoiled upon 
hia with a fatal force, by destroying 
those sanguine hupes of recovery which 
coutributed so essentially to the efforts 
of art to do him good; and would have 
precipitated the sad event which we all 
now deplore It is this consideration 
alone tbat explains and justifies the 
silence of the physicians to the subject 
of the Royal Duke’s health; a regular 
statement of which would have been 
fairly demanded, under other circum- 
stances, by the zealous and affectionate 
attachment of a loyal people to the 
Presumptive Heir of the Throne. 

Throughout his Jong illness, notwith- 
standing the serious nature of his digease, 
the severe sufferings he underwent, and 
the rapid wasting away of his person, 
he did not appear to expect that bis 
illness would terminate fatally, uatil 
the morning of the day on which be 
died. He did not even relinquish his 
habits of business until a very few days 
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before his death, but continued to re- 
ceive the official report of his Secre~ 
taries, as punctually as when be at- 
tended at his office in the Horse Guards ; 
and all his remarks showed that he fully 
expected to recover. But early on the 
morning of that day which was to ter- 
minate his existence in this world, he 
beckoned his immediate attendants (Sir 
Herbert Taylor and Col. Stevenson, we 
believe), to the side of his chair, and 
faintly said, “‘ Now I know that I am 
dying!’ These were his last words. 

It was, however, very evident that he 
retained his memory many hours after- 
wards; for when his royal brothers, the 
Dukes of Clarence and Sussex, entered 
his apartment, be showed that he was 
conscious of their presence; and when 
the hour arrived at which he had been 
accustomed to receive some surgical 
attentions, he pointed to the clock, to 
remind those about him that it was time 
that duty was performed; it was per- 
formed immediately of course ; and then 
he gradually sank into a state of total 
insensibility, and so continued until he 
expired. 

His Royal Highness’s very active ha- 
bits, his early rising, and his strict at- 
tention to the business of his office, have 
long been generally known; but when 
the public, judging from those habits, 
and his robust appearance, supposed him 
to bein the enjoyment of perfect health, 
he was suffering much pain, and was 
every moment in danger of sudden dis- 
solution. For more than four years his 
Royal Highness had been labouring un- 
der a spasmodic affection of such a 
nature, that he could not lie down, but 
at the imminent risk of his life; and 
from the commencement of that attack, 
four years ago, he never retired to rest 
without a supply of anti-spasmodic me- 
dicines by his bed-side, so placed as to 
be at hand on the instant. Latterly, 
fur many months before his last con- 
finement, his Royal Highness never en- 
tered a bed, but slept in an easy chair. 

The disease which proved fatal to his 
Royal Highness, it is now well ascer- 
tained, was that species of dropsy which 
is technically called ascites. 

The King's last visit to his dying 
Brother was on Friday, Dec. 29, just a 
week before his death. His Majesty 
took with him some particular soup, of 
which he recollected the Duke to have 
formerly partaken with pleasure; the 
King, in bis anxiety, personally handed 
some of it to his Royal Brother, who ap- 
peared to be sensible of the attention, 
and slightly tasted of the once favourite 
soup. His Majesty was seriously affected 
by the Duke’s altered appearance, and, 
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it is said, at his similarity to the late 


King in his last moments. It was at 
the earnest request of his medical ad- 
visers that his Majesty discontinued his 
visits to Rutland House, which had pre- 
viously been frequent. From that time 
messengers were twice every day dis- 
patched to Windsor, to acquaint his Ma- 
jesty of the state of the Royal sufferer. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sus- 
sex arrived at Rutland House as early as 
nine o’clock on the fatal morning, and 
the Duke of Clarence at twelve o'clock. 
They were with the deceased till within 
an hour of his death. The Duke of 
Clarence then withdrew ; the Duke of 
Sussex remained in the anti-room till his 
Brother was no more. 

His Royal Highness, who had only 
been able occasionally to recognize his 
attendants, became totally insensible 
about one o'clock. In the course of the 
afternoon he once or twice so far re- 
covered as to appear sensible of external 
objects, but immediately relapsed into 
his former state of stupor. His Royal 
Highness continued in the same state 
during the evening, with scarcely any 
change. The narcotics administered pro- 
duced occasional repose, but soon after 
nine o’clock the approach of death was 
manifest. At 20 minutes after, his res- 
piration having scarcely been perceptible 
for some time, he breathed his last with- 
out a struggle. The room in Rutland- 
house, in which his Royal Highness ex- 
pired, is on the ground-floor, looking 
into the Green Park. He had not been 
out of that room, and the one adjvining, 
for nearly eight months. The Duke 
bad one easy chair during the day, and 
another for the night. They were both 
made suitable for ease in any position 
his Royal Highness might recline in. 
He expired in one of them. 

Immediately after the death of his 
Royal Highness, Sir Henry Halford and 
Sir H. Taylor left Arlington-street for 
the Royal Lodge at Windsor, where 
they communicated the melancholy in- 
telligence to his Majesty, who was, as 
usual, (since the precarious state of his 
Royal brother,) anxiously waiting the 
arrival of a messenger, who in general 
arrived about one o’clock every morn- 
ing. His Majesty, notwithstanding tbe 
suffering his feelings have undergone, 
enjoys tolerably good health. 

On Saturday morning the workmen 
employed on the King’s new Palace, in 
St. James’s Park, the mansion erecting 
for the late lamented Duke, and the one 
opposite for the Duke and Duchess of 
Clarence, were suspended, and all she 
works stopped. At an early hour Mr. 
Mash left the Lord Chamberlain’s office, 
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and proceeded to Windsor to take his 
Majesty’s commands respecting the fu- 
neral. On Sunday a funeral sermon was 
preached at the Chapel Royal. 

The coffin for the Royal remains was 
carried to Rutland House late on Wed- 
nesday evening, and soon after twelve 
o'clock they were conveyed in a hearse 
to the King’s Palace, St. James’s, fol- 
lowed by a mourning coach, in which 
were Sir Herbert Taylor, Col. Stevenson, 
and the King’s Sergeant-surgeon. The 
King’s guard, under the command of 
Col. Macdonald, were drawn out to re- 
ceive the Royal corpse, which was after- 
wards conveyed into the state room 
assigned for the lying in state. This 
took place on the two next days. On 
Thursday the privilege of entrance 
through the Stable-yard, by tickets, 
lasted till 11, when the public admission 
took place through the second front 
gate of the Palace. When the crowd 
had passed along a covered way across 
the yard, they entered through the new 
staircase, which leads to the state apart- 
ments. This was hung with black cloth, 
and the landing places were railed off, 
so as to break the force of the crowd, 
and prevent any unseemly rush in the 
approach to the grand suite of rooms. 
At eight o’clock a Captain’s full-dress 
guard from the grenadier-guards, with a 
colour, mounted as a guard of honour. 
At the same hour a Captain’s guard 
from the 17th Lancers also mounted, 
A strong detachment of police had al- 
ready been in attendance, and were dis- 
tributed around the barriers, and in 
considerable force at the first entrance. 
The police were assisted by a large re- 
inforcement of constables, under Mr. 
Lee, the High-constable. The Lancers 
were to do duty outside, and the Grena- 
dier Guards marched inside, and were 
disposed at various entrances, and along 
the internal passages about the Palace. 
The Yeomen of the Guard had also 
assembled within the Palace, and about 
an hour before the time of public ad- 
mission, took their stations in files, 24 in 
the new gallery, and 12 in the armoury- 
room; with a yeoman-usher to each 
party. They were dressed as usual, 
with the addition of black stockings, 
and black crape round their hats and 
partisans. The honourable corps of Gen- 
tlemen at Arms (who are, in fact, his 
Majesty’s body guard,) also gave their 
attendance, though unusual, except at 
the funeral of the King or Queen. A 
gentleman in deep mourning was sta- 
tioned in each room, to keep the public 
moving. 

The state room, in which the corpse 
was placed, had its black cloth so fitted 
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up at the top as to resemble a tent, in 
allusion to the military character of the 
departed Duke. The sides of the room 
were covered with black cloth fluted 
horizontally, ornamented with hatch- 
ments and silver sconces. 

The coffin stood ona platform under 
a state canupy; and over it was thrown 
a pall of black velvet, with three escut- 
cheons on each side. At the head of 
the coffin, on a velvet cushion, was 
placed the Coronet ; below, on another 
cushion, the Duke’s Baton as Field- 
marshal. Three large wax candles burned 
on each side. On the coffin-plate is the 
following inscription, issued from the 
Heralds’ College : 

Depositum 
Illustrissimi Principis 
FREDERICI, 
de Brunswick Lunenburg, 
Ducis Esoract eT ALBANIz, 
Comitis Ultonia, 
Nobilissimi Ordinis Periscelidis, 


et 
Honoratiss. Ordin. Militar. de Balneo 
Equitis, 
Fratris augustissimi et potentissimi 
Monarche, 
GEORGII QUARTI, 
Dei Gratid Britanniaram Regis, 
Fidei Defensoris, 
Regis Hanovere, &c. 
Obiit quinto die Januarii, 
Anno Domini MDCCCXXVIL., 
wtatis sua LXIV. 

A few minutes before ten o’clock, Ge- 
neral Upton took his station at the head 
of the coffin, Colonel Sir Henry Cook 
on the right side, and Colonel Armstrong 
on the left side; these officers were at- 
tached to his late Royal Highness’s staff, 
and appeared in Court mourning. In 
the front were J. Hawker, esq. Richmond 
Herald,and C.G. Young, esq. York Herald. 
On each side were three Gentlemen-at- 
arms, holding banners, viz. of Albany, 
White Horse of Hanover, Falcon and 
Fetter-lock, White Rose, the Crest of 
the late Duke; and one of the Arms of 
his Royal Highness. There were also 
two Gentlemen-usbers, and two Gen- 
tlemen of the Privy-chamber. On each 
side of the platform were six grenadiers, 
with their muskets reversed, leaning on 
the butt end. The whole produced as 
solemn and imposing an effect as can be 
easily imagined. Mr. Harding, an emi- 
nent artist in lithography, was employed 
by authority in making a drawing of 
the scene, from which a print has been 
published by Mr. Ackermann. 

The first person who entered with a 
ticket was the venerable Lord Stowel. 
Those who passed by the solemn spec- 
tacle moved as in a procession, The 
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strictest silence prevailed throughout. 
—At twelve o’clock, those in attend- 
ance on the corpse were relieved, and 
this was repeated every two hours. It 
was supposed, from a general calcula- 
tion, that about 20,000 persons had en- 
tered the Palace in the cuurse of the day. 

We shall nut stop to detail the ex- 
treme multitude and pressure of the 
crowd outside, which probably equalled 
or exceeded that on any former occa- 
sion. The destruction of apparel was 
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very great, and the newspapers have 
been filled with vague reports of several 
accidents; we have not, however, found 
that any lives were lust. The second day 
was less riotous than the first. 

At seven o’clock on the 20th Jan, 
the morning of the funeral, a detach- 
ment of the 2d Life-guards entered the 
Court-yard of the Palace ; and at eight, 
precisely, the procession moved in the 
following order, agreeably to the official 
programme :— 


THE PROCESSION, 
Trumpets and Kettle-drums of the two Regiments of Life-guards, and the Drums 
and Fifes of the Fuot-guards. 
Knight-marshal’s-men on foot, with black staves. 

Two Mourning Cvaches, drawn by four horses, conveying the Servants and Pages 

his late Royal Highness. 

Five Mourning Coaches, drawn by six horses, conveying: the medical attendants 
and Private Chaplain ; the Secretaries ; the Aides-de-camp ; the Equerries of 
his late Royal Highness, and the Assistants to the Adjutant and Quarter-master- 
generals; the A:jutant-general, the Quartermaster-general, and their two 


Deputies. 


The State Carriage of his late Royal Highness, drawn by six horses, conveying 
Norroy King at Arms (acting for Clarencieux), with the Coronet of his late 
Royal Highness, supported by two Gentlemen-ushers of the Privy-chamber. 

Escort of Life guards. 


Ten of the THE HEARSE, Ten of the 
Yeomen of adorned on each side with a long escutcheon of his Yeomen of 
the Guard, late Royal Highness’s Arms, and with one of the Guard, 
with the Crest at the end, and drawn by with 
partisans of bis Majesty’s black Hanoverian partisans 
reversed. horses, driven by his Ma- reversed. 


jesty’s Body-coachman. ¢ 
Escort of Life-guards. 
A Mourning Coach, drawn by six horses, conveying Garter King at Arms, and 
two Gentlemen-assistants, 

Another, with the two Executors, Sir H. Taylor and Col. Stephenson. 
Carriage of his Majesty, drawn by six horses, the Coachman and Footmen in deep 
mourning, with scarfs and hatbands. 

Carriage of his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. 

Carriages of the Duke of Sussex, Princess Augusta, Duchess of Kent, Duke of 
Gloucester, Princess Sophia, and Prince Leopold, each drawn by six horses. 


A body of Life-guards flanked the 
procession, and the Lancers, who had 
previously been stationed as piquets, 
attended as far as Kensington. The 
military, with arms reversed, moved 
along three abreast at a walking pace, 
and constables kept the way clear on 
each side. The whole scene, when 
viewed from the upper end of St. James’s- 
street, served to present to the mind all 
that is associated with sulemn splendour. 

At Cranford Bridge, where the pro- 
cession was appeinted to rest, it arrived 
between one and two o’clock. It left 
that place at four, and at five o*clock 
torches were lighted. At eight it arrived 
at Frogmore, and halted for ten minutes, 
to receive their Royal Highnesses the 
Dukes of Clarence, Sussex, and Glou- 
cester, and about eighty of the servants 
and grooms of his Majesty and of the 


Royal Family, in deep mourning, who 
were stationed four abreast, the two on 
the sides bearing flambeaux in their 
hands. With this addition in front, the 
procession moved on slowly into Wind- 
sur, keeping the centre between two 
lines of cavalry. 

On Friday, the 19th, a large por- 
tion of the troops who were to attend 
the ceremony, bad arrived at Windsor. 
Another division was stationed at dif- 
ferent parts of the road by which the 
funeral was to approach. The whole 
consisted of 200 men of the first batta- 
lion of the Coldstream regiment, of a 
large detachment from the second and 
third battalions of the Grenadier Guards, 
and another detachment from the Third 
Guards. The greater part of this body 
came to Windsor, and joined the 67th 
Foot, which was already in the barracks 
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there. The infantry, therefore, which 
was ordered to duty on this Occasion at 
Windsor and its vicinity, amounted te 
nearly 1,600 men. These troops re- 
ceived the assistance of a detachment 
from the Royal Horse-guards (Blue), 
stationed at Windsor and Slough. Two 
brigades of Artillery were stationed in 
the Long Walk, with twelve light six. 
pounders and ammunition cars. Sir H. 
Vivian commanded the whole. 

On the day of the funeral, at eleven 
o'clock, the Mayor and Corporation pro- 
ceeded in their robes to the parish 
church, and a funeral sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Isaac Gosset, 
Vicar of Windsor, and Chaplain to the 
Corporation. 


At half after six visitors were admitted 
by tickets to the north aisle of St. 
George’s Chapel, the south aisle being 
exclusively reserved to the persons im- 
mediately engaged in the ceremony. 
At a quarter before nine the head of 
the procession arrived at the barrier 
erected before the gate leading into the 
yard. The carriages of the Chief Mourner 
and of the other Royal Dukes only were 
allowed inside. hearse having 
reached the porch and halted, the coffin 
was placed in the car, and wheeled by 
ten Yeomen of the Guard into the Cha- 
pel. From this moment half- minute 
guns continued to be fired in the Long 


Walk. 


The procession then moved forward : 


Poor Knights of Windsor. 
Eleven Pages of their Royal Highnesses Prince Leopold, the Princess Augusta, 
and the Duke of Sussex. 
Five Pages of his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, 
Sixteen Pages of the King, the Back-stairs, the Presence, and Bedchamber. 
Nine Pages of the deceased, 
Solicitor to his late Royal Highness, John Parkinson, Esq. 
Surgeons, Messrs. Simpson, M‘Grigor, Sir A. Cooper. 
Physicians, Doctors Macmichael, Thomson, Drever, Sir H. Halford. 
The Corporation of Windsor, represented by a Deputation, consisting of Mr. J. 
Secker, Jun. and Mr, C. Layton, Bailiffs ; Mr. Secker, Town-clerk ; Mr. Egel- 
stone, Chamberlain; Mr. J. Clode, Justice; Mr. J. Voules, Mayor; and 
Sir Giffin Wilson, Recorder. 


Curate of Windsor, Rev. R. P. Mealy. 


The Vicar of Windsor, Rev. I, Gosset. 


Chaplains to his late Royal Highness, Rev. W. L. Coghlan. T. Nayler, S. Barker, 
Dr. Rudge, T. Hatch, G, G. Stonestreet, Thomas Lane Fox, H. H. Dakins, 
Private Chaplain, Rev. Wm. W. Dakins, D. D. 

Chaplain-gen. to the Army, the Rev. Robert Hodson, Dean of Carlisle. 
Secretaries to his late Royal Highness, Major T. Maling, F. Dighton, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. G. Disbrowe. 

Equerries to Prince Leopold, Duke of Sussex, Duchess of Kent, and Duke of 
Clarence. 


Assistant Quarter-master-general, 
Lieut.-Colonel J. Freeth. 


Assistants Adjutant-general, 
Lieut.-Cols. Macgrigor and D’ Aguilar. 


Aids-de-camp to his Majesty, Cols. Trench and Thornton, 
Aids-de-camp to his late Royal Highness, Lt.-Cols. F. Russell, T. Armstrong, 
Hon. G. Anson, Col. Sir H. F. Cooke. 


Deputy Quarter-master-general, 
Sir R. D. Jackson, 
Licut.-Governor of Chelsea Hospital, 
Sir A. Hope. 


Quarter-master-gen. Sir J. W. Gordon. 


Deputy Adjutant-general, 
Maj.-gen. J. Macdonald. 


Governor of the Royal Military College, 


Sir E. Paget. 
Adjutant-gen. Sir H. Torrens, 


Equerries to the King, Maj.Gen. Sir G. A. Quentin, Lt.-Gen. Bayly. 
Clerk-marshal and First Equerry to the King, Lt.-Gen. Sir F. T. Hammond. 
Equerries to his late Royal Highness, C.C. Smith, Esq. Maj. Gen. Hon, A. P.Upton, 
Master of the Buck-bounds, Lord Maryborough, 

Grooms of the Bedchamber to his Majesty, Col. Whatiey, Hon. Col. King, Hon. 
A. C. Bradshaw, Lt.-Gen. Sir W. Houstoun, Lt.-Gen. Hon. Sir W. Lumley, Maj.- 
Gen. Sir A. F. Barnard, Adm. Sir E. Nagle, Gen. Sir W. Keppel, 

Gen, the Hon. E. Finch. 
Master of the Robes to his Majesty, Earl of Mountcharles, 

Pursuivants; Rouge-croix, R. Lawrie, Esq. ; Blue-mantle, W. Woods, Esq. F.S.A. 

Rouge-dragon, F. Townsend, Esq. F.S.A. ; Portcullis, J. Pulman, Esq. F.S.A. 


King’s Sol.-gen. Sir N. C. Tindal. 
Comptroller of his Majesty’s Household, 
by the Deputy, T. Brent, Esq. 


King’s Att.-gen. Sir C. Wetherell, 
Treasurer of his Majesty’s Household, 
Rt. Hon. W. H. Fremantle. 
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Heralds of Arms. 
Lancaster, G. F. Beltz, esq. Windsor, F. Martin, esq. York, C. G. Young, esq. 
' Judge-Marshal of his Majesty’s Forces, Sir. J. Beckett. 
The Lord Chief Baron, Sir W. Alexander. 
The Master of the Rolls, Sir J. S. Copley. 
The Paymaster-general to the Forces, Rt. Hon. W. V. Fitzgerald. 
Lords of the Bedchamber to his Majesty, Lords Graves and Lovaine, 
Vise. Lake, and Earl De la Warr. 
The Secretary at War, Viscount Palmerston. 


Bishop of Llandaff, Dr. Sumner. Bishop of Lincoln, Hon. G. Pelbam. 
Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, Bishop of Exeter, Dr. Carey. 
Dr. Burgess, Bp. of Salisbury. Bishop of London, Dr. Howley. 


Heralds : —Somerset, J. C. Disney, esq. Richmond, J. Hawker, esq. 

The Minister of State of Hanover, Count Munster. 

His Grace the Archbishop of York, Dr, H. Vernon. 

Norroy King of Arms, by G. M. Leake, Chester. 
Captain of the Yeoman Guard, Earl of Macclesfield. 
Groom of the Stole to his Majesty, Marquis of Winchester. 
The Lord Steward of his Majesty’s Household, the Marquis of Conyngham. 
Choir of Windsor. 
Prebendaries of Windsor. 

The Dean of Windser, the Hon. H. L. Hobart, D. D. 

The Baton of his Royal Highness as Field-marshal, and the Coronet, Lorne each 
on black velvet cushions, by Field-marshal Earl Harcourt, and Norroy King at 
Arms, E. Lodge, esq. (acting for Clarencieux), next followed, supported by Gen- 
tlemen-ushers to the King, and surrounded by the six banners, of Albany, the 
White Horse of Hanover, the Falcon and Fetterlock, the White Ruse, the Crest, 
and the Arms, each carried by Cols. W. Elphinstone, Sir J, Harvey, J. T. Jones, 

Sir A. Dickson, Sir H. Hardinge, and Lord Downes. 
The Earl Marshal, the Duke of Norfolk. 

The Lord-chamberlain and Vice-chamberlain of his Majesty’s Household, the 

Duke of Montrose and Marquis Graham, 

escorted by Gentlemen-ushers of the Privy-chamber. 

THE BODY, 
covered with a black velvet pall, adorned with eight escutcheons of the Arms of 
his Jate Royal Highness, 
carried by Ten Yeomen of the Guard, under a Canopy of black velvet. 

The Pall-bearers were six Dukes,—. Beaufort, Rutland, Dorset, Newcastle, Nortb- 
umberland, and Wellington ;-and the Supporters of the Canopy eight Generals,— 
the Marquis of Anglesea, the Earls of Cavan, Ludlow, Rosslyn, and Cathcart, 

Lords Lynedoch, Hill, and Howden, 
J. Sharper, esq. Garter King of Arms, SirG. Nayler, Sir H. Halliday. 
THE CHIEF MOURNER, 

H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, in a long black cloak, with the Star of the Order 
of the Garter embroidered thereon, wearing the collars of the Garter, Bath, 
Thistle, and Guelphic orders ; supported by the Marq. of Hertford and Camden. 

Trainbearers, Marq. of Salisbury and Londoucerry. 

Assistants to the Chief Mourner, Eight Peers: Earls of Shaftesbury, Jersey, 
Warwick, Bathurst, Clarendon, and Verulam, Visc. Melville and Sidmoutb. 
Their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Sussex and Gloucester, in long black cloaks, 
with the Star of the Order of the Garter embroidered thereon, wearing their 

collars, their trains each borne by two of their Equerries. 

The Executors to his late Roval Highness, Sir H. Taylor and Lt.-Col. Stephenson. 
His Majesty’s Ministers: Right. Hon. W. Huskisson, C. W. Wynn, Geo. Canning, 
R. Peel ; Lord Privy-seal, Lord Westmoreland ; Lord High Chancellor, 
the Right Hon. Lord Eldon. 

Private Friends uf his late Royal Highness, &c, 
Gentlemen. ushers. 
Gentlemen Pensioners, with their axes reversed. 
Yeomen of the Guard, with partisans reversed. 

[There were also present the Dukes of St. Alban’s, Leeds, Devonshire, and 
Argyll, the Marquisses of Thomond, Worcester, and Chandos, Earls of Ormond, 
Belfast, and Brecknock, Lords Howard of Effingham, Foley, Alvanley, Grantham, 
Farnborough, the Speaker of the House of Commons, &c. &e. &c.] 
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The most solemn silence was pre- 
served during the advance of the pro- 
cession, and by the time that those who 
composed the rear bad reached the 
choir, the first part of the Burial Ser- 
vice had terminated, The coffin was 
then placed near the entrance to the 
Royal vault, the foot being directed to- 
wards the altar. The Duke of Clarence 
sat at the head as chief mourner, the 
Dukes of Sussex and Gloucester being 
on his right and left. 

The venerable Earl Harcourt, who 
bore the Baton of his late Royal High- 
ness, stood at the foot of the coffin, op- 
posite the Chief Mourner. The Lord 
Chamberlain was in the same position. 
The Duke of Wellington, who supported 
the pall first on the left band, retained 
his place with the other five Dukes who 
were pall.bearers, on the sides of the 
coffin. The six banners, which were 
carried by Colonels in the Army, were 
arranged between the coffin and the 
altar. The Bishops took their seats in 
the stalls nearest the east end ,—the 
Marquis Conyngham, Lord Steward, 
occupied one of the lower stalls near the 
place of interment; —the Canons of 
Windsor sat in the stalls near the organ, 
under the Knights’ stalls; and the Dean 
stood, in the earlier part of the service, 
under the Sovereign’s stall. The Master 
of the Roils and tbe Chief Baron sat on 
the south side of the choir; as did also 
the Earl of Westmoreland, Mr. Canning, 
Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Croker, &c. 

The arrangements having been com- 
pleted, the Lay Clerk and Choristers 
chaunted the proper Psalm. The Lessun 
was then read by the Hon. and Rev. the 
Dean of Windsor; afterwhich the beauti‘ul 
anthem by Kent, from the 55th Psalm, 
was sung in the most impressive manner, 

The sulemn ceremony of interment 
was then performed. The lowering of 
the coffin into its last awful receptacle 
was a cris.s ‘which shook the firmness of 
many.—Part of Handel’s Anthem, com- 
posed for the funeral of Queen Caroline, 
wife of George II. was then sung: 

QUARTETTO. 

When the ear heard him, then it 
blessed him. And when the eye saw 
him, it gave witness of him, 

CHORUS. 

He delivered the poor that cried, the 
fatherless, and bim that had none to help 
him. ‘Kindness, meekness, and com- 
fort were in his tongue. If there was 
any virtue, and if there was any praise, 
he thought on those things. ; 

QUARTETTO. 
His body is buried in peace. 
CHORUS. 
But bis name liveth evermore. Amen. 
Gent- Mac. January, 1827. 
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—The Dean read the remainder of the 
Burial Service, which being concluded, 
Sir George Nayler, Garter King of Arms, 
proclaimed his Royal Highness’s style 
as follows: 

** Thus it has pleased Almighty God 
to take out of this transitory life unto 
his Divine Mercy, the late most high, 
most mighty,:and illustrious Prince, 
Frederick Duke of York and Aibauy, 
Earl of Ulster, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, First and Principal 
Knight-Grand-Cross of the most Ho- 
nourable Military Order of the B:th, 
Knight-Grand-Cross of the Royal Hano- 
verian Guelphic Order, and next brother 
of the most high, most mighty, and 
most excellent Majesty, George the 
Fourth, by the grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, 
King of Hanover, aud Duke of Bruns- 
wick and Lunenburgh; whom God bless 
and preserve with long life, health, and 
honour, and all worldly happiness!” 

The day was observed throughout the 
kingdom as one of mourning. Business 
was every where suspended, and in seve- 
ral places funera! sermons were delivered 
in the Churches. There was, however, 
searcely a sermon delivered on the fol- 
lowing Sabbath, in which some allusion 
was not made to this grand national 
misfortune. 

The best portraits of the Duke of York 
recently published are : 


Painted by Engraved by 
1. Sir T. Lawrence Doo 
2. A. Gerdes Hodgetts 
3. J. Jackson, R.A. Turner 
4. Ditto Reynolds 
5. Wivell Thompson 
G. Ditto Lupton, 


The paper, of which the following is a 
copy, now lies on the table of the Uni- 
ted Service Club. It has already re- 
ceived several hundred names of the 
highest rank, and there is no doubt of 
every member of the Club uniting hand 
and heart in the measure : 

** London, Jan. 6. 

** We, the undersigned members of 
the United Service Club, feeling most 
deeply the loss sustained by the nation, 
and by us, by the lamented death of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, and 
being most anxious to perpetuate to 
posterity the profound respect and es- 
teem in which we hold his memory, pro- 
pose a voluntary subscription to be en- 
tered into, to defray the expence of 
erecting a marble statue to be presented 
to the United Service Club, and to be 
placed in the new Club-house about to 
be built, as a mark of the high respect 
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which we entertain of the late illustrious 
and much-esteemed CommanderinChief; 
and in order to afford every member the 
gratification of sharing in this mark of 
respect, it is requested that no larger 
sum than two guineas shall be sub- 
scribed by any one member.” 

Jt is hardly necessary to add, that a 
thing called ‘*A Posthumous Letter of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York,” 
which has been published since bis Royal 
Highness’s demise, was neither written 
nor dictated by h:s Roya! Highness. 


CuaracTer OF THE Duke or York. 
By the Author of Waverley. 


In the person of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, we may justly say, in the 
language of Scripture, ‘* there has fallen 
this day in our Israel a Prince and a Great 
Man.” He has from an early period of his 
manhood, performed a most important part 
in public life. In the early wars of the 
French Revolution, he commanded the Bri- 
tish forces on the Continent ; and although 
we claim not for his memory the admiration 
due to the rare and high gifts which in our 
latter times must combine to form a military 
genius of the first order, yet it has never 
been disputed, that in the field his Royal 
Highness displayed intelligence, military 
skill, and his family attribute, the most un- 
alterable courage. He had aiso the uni- 
versal testimony of the army for his efforts 
to lessen the distresses of the privates, du- 
ring the horrors of an unsuccessful cam- 
paign, in which he acquired, and kept to his 
death, the epithet of the Soldier's Friend. 

But it is not on account of these early 
services that we now, as boldly as our poor 
voice may, venture to briug forward the late 
Duke of York’s claims to the perpetual 
gratitude of his country. It is as the re- 
former and regenerator of the British army, 
which he brought from a state nearly allied 
to general contempt to such a pitch of ex- 
cellence, that we may without much hesita- 
tion claim for them an equality with, if not 
@ superiority over, any troops in Europe. 
The Duke of York had the firmness to look 
into and examine the causes, which, ever 
since the American war, though arising out 
of circumstances existing long before, had 
gone as far to destroy the character of the 
British army, as the natural good materials 
of which it is composed would permit. The 
heart must have been bold that did not de- 
spair at the sight of such an Augean stable. 

In the first place, our system of purchas- 
ing e issions,—itself an evil in a mili- 
tary point of view, and yet indispensable to 
the freedom of the country,—had been 
stretched so far as to open the way to every 
sort ofabuse. No science was required, no 
service, no previons experience whatever; 
the boy, letloose from schoolthe last week, 
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might in the course of a month be a field- 
officer, if his friends were disposed to be 
liberal of money and influence. Others 
there were, against whom there could be no 
complaint for want of length of service, al- 
though it might be difficult to see how their 
experience was improved by it. It was no 
uncommon thing for a commission to be 
obtained for a child in the cradle; and 
when he came from college, the fortunate 
youth was at least a lieutenant of some 
standing, by dint of fair promotion. To 
sum up this catalogue of abuses, commis- 
sions were in some instances bestowed upon 
young ladies, when pensions could not be 
nad. We know ourselves one fair dame 
who drew the pay of Captain in the 

dragoons, and was probably not much less 
fit for the service than some who at that 
period actually did duty; for, as we have 
said, no knowledge of any kind was demanded 
from the young officers. If they desired to 
improve themselves in the elemental parts of 
their profession, there was no means open 
either of direction or of instruction. But 
as a zeal for knowledge rarely exists where 
its attainment brings no credit or advantage, 
the gay young men who adopted the military 
profession were easily led into the fashion of 
thinking that it was pedantry to be master 
even of the routine of the exercise which 
they were obliged to perform. An intelli- 


gent serjeant whispered from time to time 


the word of command, which his captain 
would have been ashamed to have known 
without prompting; and thus the duty of 
the field-day was huddled over rather than 
performed. It was natural, under such cir- 
cumstances, that the pleasures of the mess, 
or of the card or billiard table, should oc- 
cupy too much of the leisure of those who 
had so few duties to perform,—and that 
extravagance, with all its disreputable con- 
sequences, should be the characteristic of 
many; while others, despairing of promo- 
tion, which could only be acquired by money 
or influence, sunk into mere machines, per- 
formiag without hope or heart a task which 
they had learned by rote. 

‘To this state of things, bya succession of 
well-cunsidered and effectual regulativns, 
the Duke of York put a stop with a firm yet 
gentle hand. Terms of service were fixed 
for every rank, and neither influence nor 
money were permitted to force any indivi- 
dual forward, until he had served the neces- 
sary time in the present grade which he 
held. No rank short of that of the Duke 
of York—no courage and determination in- 
ferior to that of his Royal Highness—could 
have accomplished a change so important to 
the service, but which yet was so unfavoura- 
ble to the wealthy and to the powerful, 
whose child:en and protogés had formerly 
found a brief way to promotion. Thus a 
protection was afforded to those officers 
who could only hepe +o rise by merit and 
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length of service; while at the same time 
the young aspirant was compelled to dis- 
charge the duties of a subaltern before at- 
taining the higher commissions, 

In other respects, the influence of the 
Commander-in-Chief was found to have the 
same gradual and meliorating influence. 
The vicissitudes of real service, and the 
emergencies to which individuals are ex- 
posed, hegan to render ignorance unfashion- 
able,—as it was speedily found, that mere 
valour, however fiery, was unable, on such 
occasions, for the extrication of those en- 

ed in them; and that they who knew 
their duty and discharged it, were not only 
most secure of victory and safety in action, 
but most distinguished at head-quarters, 
and most certain of promotion. Thus a 
taste for studying mathematics, and calcula- 
tions applicable to war, was gradually intro- 
duced into the army, and carried by some 
officers to a great length; while a perfect 
acquaintance with the routine of the field- 
day was positively demanded from every 
officer in the service as an indispensable 
qualification. 

His Royal Highness also introduced a 
species of moral discipline among the officers 
of our army, which had the highest conse- 
quences on their character. Persons of the 
old school of Captain Plume and Captain 
Brazen, men who swore hard, drank deep, 
bilked tradesmen, and plucked pigeons, were 


no longer allowed to arrogate a character 
which they could only support by deep oaths 


and ready swords. If a tradesman, whose 
bill was unpaid by an officer, thought pro- 
per to apply to the Horse-Guards, the 
debtor received a letter from head-quarters, 
requiring to know if there existed any ob- 
jections to the accompt, and failing his 
rendering a satisfactory answer, he was put 
on stoppages until the creditor's demand 
was satisfied. Repeated applications of this 
kind might endanger the officer’s commis- 
sion, which was then sold for the payment of 
his creditors. Other delinquencies were at 
the same time adverted to; and without 
maintaining an inquisitorial strictness over 
the officers, or taking too close inspection 
of the mere gaities and follies of youth, a 
complaint of any kind, implying a departure 
from the character of a gentleman and a 
man of honour, was instantly inquired into 
by the Commander-in-Chief, and the delin- 
quent censured or punished, as the case 
seemed to require. 

The private soldiers equally engaged the 
attention of his Royal Highness. In the 
course of his superintendence of the army, a 
military dress, the most absurd in Europe, 
was altered for one easy and comfortable for 
the men, and suitable to the hardships they 
are exposed to in actual service. The severe 
and vexatious rules exacted about the tying 
of hair, and other trifling punctilios (which 
had been found sometimes to goad troops 
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into mutiny), were abolished, and strict 
cleanliness was substituted for a Hottentot 
head-dress of tallow and flour. The pay of 
the soldier was augmented, while care was 
at the same time taken that it should, as far 
as possible, be expended in bettering his 
food and extending his comforts. The 
slightest complaint on the part of a private 
sentinel was as regularly inquied into, as if 
it had been preferred hy a general officer. 
Lastly, the use of the cane (a brutal prac- 
tice which our officers borrowed from the 
Germans) was entirely prohibited; and re- 
gular corporal punishments by the sentence 
of a court-martial have been gradually di- 
minished. 

If, therefore, we find in the modern Bri- 
tish officer more information, a more regu- 
lar course of study, a deeper acquaintance 
with the principles of his profession, and a 
greater love for its exertions—if we find the 
private sentinel discharge his duty with a 
mind unembittered by petty vexations and 
regimental exertions, ious of i ity 
from capricious violence, and knowing where 
to appeal if he sustains injury—if we find 
in all ranks of the army a love of their pro- 
fession, and a capacity of matching them- 
selves with the finest troops which Europe 
ever produced,—to the memory of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York we owe this 
change from the state of the forces thirty 
years since. 

The means of improving the tactics of the 
British army did not escape his Royal High- 
ness’s sedulous care and attention. Formerly 
every commanding officer manceuvred his 
regiment after his own fashion; and if a 
brigade of troops were brought together, it 
was very doubtful whether they could execute 
any one combined movement, and almost 
certain that they could not execute the 
various parts of it on the same principle. 
This was remedied by the system of regula- 
tions compiled by the late Sir David dl 
das, and which obtained the sanction and 
countenance of his Royal Highness. This 
one circumstance, of giving a uniform prin- 
ciple and mode of working to the different 
bodies, which are after all but parts of the 
same great machine, was in itself one of the 
most distinguished services which could be 
rendered to a national army; and it is onl 
surprising that, before it was tee te | 
the British army was able to execute any 
combined movements at all. 

We cau but notice the Duke of York's 
establishmen tnear Chelsea for the Orphans 
of Soldiers, the cleanliness and discipline of 
which are a model for such institutions; 
and the Royal Military School, or College, 
at Sandhurst, where every species of scien- 
tific instruction is afforded to those officers 
whom it is desirable to qualify for the 
service of the Staff. The excellent officers 
who have heen formed at this Institution, 
are the best pledge of what is due to its 
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founder. Again we repeat that, if the Bri- 
tish soldier meets his foreign adversary, not 
énly with equal courage, but with equal 
readiness and facility of manceuvre—if the 
British officer brings against his scientific 
antagonist, not only his own good heart and 
hand, but an improved and enlightened 
knowledge of his profession—to the memory 
of the Dube of York, the army and the 
country owe them. 

The character of his Royal Highness was 
admirably adapted to the task of this ex- 
tended reformation, in a branch of the 
yublic service on which the safety of Eng- 
Tend absolutely depended for the time. 
Without possessing any brilliancy, his judg- 
‘ment, in itself clear and steady, was inflexi- 
bly guided by honour and principle. No 
solicitations could make him promise what 
it would have been inconsistent with these 
principles to grant; nor could any eireum- 
stances induce him to break or elude the 
promise which he had once given. At the 
same time, his feelings, humane and kindly, 
were, on all pussible occasions, accessible 
to the claims of compassion; ‘and there 
occurred but rare instances of a wife widow- 
ed, or a family rendered orphans, by the 
death of a meritorious officer, without some- 
thing being done to render their calamities 
more tolerable. ‘ 

As a statesman, the Duke of York, from 
his earliest appearance in public life, was 
‘guided by the opinions of Mr. Pitt. Bat 
two circumstances are worthy of remark: 
First, that his Royal Highness never per- 
mitted the consideration of politics to in- 
fluence him in his department of Commander- 
in-Chief, but gave alike to Whig as to Tory, 
the preferment their service or their talents 
deserved; Secondly, in attaching himself 
to the party whose object is supposed to be 
to strengthen the Crown, his Koyal High- 
ness would have been the last man to invace, 
in the slightest degree, the rights of the 
People. ‘The following anecdote may be 
relied upon: —At the table of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, not many years since, a 

oung officer entered into a dispute with 
Lieus -Col. , upon the point to which 
military obedience ought to be carried. ¢* If 
the Commander-in-Chief,” said the young 
officer, like a second Seid, ‘* should com- 
mand me to doa thing which I knew to be 
civilly illegal, I should not scruple to obey 
him, and consider myself as relieved from 
all responsibility by the commands of my 
military superior.” ‘*So would not I,” 
returned the gallant and intelligent officer 
who maintained the opposite side of the 
question. ‘I should rather prefer the risk 
of being shot for disobedience by my com- 
manding officer, than hanged for transgress- 
ing the laws and violating the liberties of 
the country.” * You have answered like 





yourself,” said his Royal Highness, whose 
attention lad been attracted by the vivacity 
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of the debate; and the officer would de- 
serve both to be shot and hanged that should 
act otherwise. I trust all British officers 
would be as unwilling to execute an illegal 
command, as I trust the Commander-in- 
Chief would be incapable of issuing one.” 

The religion of the Duke of York was 
sincere, and he was particularly attached to 
the doctrines and constitution of the Church 
of England. In this his Royal Highness 
strongly resembled his father; and, like 
his father, he entertained a conscientious 
sense of the obligations of the Coronation 
Oath, which prevented him from acquiescing 
in the further relaxation of the laws against 
Catholics. 

In his person and countenance the Duke 
of York was large, stout, and manly; he 
spoke rather with some of the indistinctness 
of utterance peculiar to his late father, than 
with the precision of enunciation which dis- 
tinguishes the King, his Royal brother.— 
Indeed, his Royal Highness resembled his 
late Majesty perhaps the most of any of 
George the Third’s descendants. 

In social intercourse the Duke of York 
was kind, courteous, and condescending ; 
general attributes, we believe, of the blood 
royal of England, and well befitting the 
Princes of a free country. It may be re- 
membered that when, in *¢ days of youthful 
pride,” his Royal Highness had wounded 
the feelings of a young nobleman, he never 
thought of sheltering himself behind his 
rank, but manfully gave reparation by re- 
ceiving the (well-nigh fatal) fire of the 
offended party, though he declined to re- 
turn tt. 

We would here gladly conclude the sub- 
ject; but to eomplete a portrait, the shades 
as well the lights must be inserted, and in 
their fuibles as well as their good qualities, 
Princes are the property of history. Occu- 
pied perpetually with official duty, which to 
the last period of his life, he discharged 
with the utmost punctuality, the Duke of 
York was peculiarly negligent of his own 
affairs, and the embarrassments which 
arose in consequence, were considerably in- 
creased by an imprudent passion for the turf 
and for deep play. Those unhappy propen- 
sities exhausted the funds with which the 
nation supplied hin liberally, and some- 
times produced extremities which must have 
been painful to a man of temper so honour- 
able. The exalted height of his rauk, 
which renders it doubtless thore difficult to 
look into and regulate domestic expendi- 
ture, together with the engrossing duties of 
his Royal Highness’s office, may be ad- 
mitted as alleviations, but not apologies, for 
this imprudence, 

A criminal passion of a different nature 
proved, at one part of the Duke’s life, 
fraught with consequences likely to affect his 
character, destroy the confidence of the 
country in his efforts, and blight the fair 
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harvest of national gratitude, for which he 
had toiled so hard. It was a striking illus- 
tration of the sentiment of Shakspeare :— 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make whips to scourge as. 


The Duke of York, married to Frederica, 
Princess Royal of Prussia, Sept. 29, 1791, 
lived with her on terms of decency, but not 
of affection; and the Duke had formed, 
with a female called Clarke, a connexion 
justifiable certainly neither by the laws of 
religion nor morality. Imprudently he suf- 
fered this woman to express her wishes to 
him for the promotion of two or three 
officers, to whose preferment there could 
be other objection than that they were re- 
commended by such a person. It might 
doubtless have occurred to the Duke, that 
the solicitations uf a woman like this were 
not likely to be disinterested; and, in fact, 
she seems to have favoured one or two per- 
sons as being her paramours,—several for 
mere prospect of gain, which she had su- 
bordinate agents to hunt out for,—and one 
or two from a real sense of good nature and 
benevolence. The examination of this wo- 
man and her various profligate intimates, 
before the House of Commons, occupied 
that assembly for nearly three months, and 
that with an intenseuess of anxiety seldom 
equalled. The Duke of York was acquitted 
from the motion brought against him by a 
majority of eighty; but so strong was the 
outcry against him without doors —so 
much was the nation convinced that all 
Mrs. Clarke said was true, and so little 
could they be brought to doubt that the 
Duke of York was a conscious and partici- 
pant actor in all that person’s schemes, that 
his Royal Highness, seeing his utility ob- 
structed by popular prejudice, tendered to 
his Majesty the resignation of his office, 
which was accepted accordingly, March 20, 
is¢9. And thus, as according to Solvo- 
mon, a dead fly can pollute the most pre- 
cious unguent, was the honourable fame, 
acquired by the services of a lifetime, ob- 
scured by the consequences of what the gay 
world would have termed a venial lev'ty. 
The warning to those of birth and eminence 
is of the most serious nature. This step 
had not been long taken, when the mist in 
which the question was involved began to 
disperse. The public accuser in the House 
of Commons, Col. Wardle, was detected in 
some suspicivus dealings with the principal 
witness, Mrs. Clarke, and it was evidently 
expectation of gain that had brought this 
lady to the bar as an evidence. Next oc- 
curred, in the calm moments of retrospect, 
the great improhability that his Royal 
Highness ever could know on what terms 
she negociated with those in whose favour 
she solicited. It may be well supposed she 
concealed the motive for interesting herself 
in such as were his own favoured rivals, and 








what greater probability was there, thet she 
should explain to him her mercenary speeu- 
lations, or distinguish them from the inter- 
cessioos which she made upon mure honour- 
able motives? When the matter of the 
accusation was thus reduced to his Royal 
Highness’s having been, in two or three 
instances, the dupe of an artful woman, 
men began to see that, when once the guilt 
of entertaining a mi was acknowledged, 
the disposition to gratify such a person, 
who must always exercise a natural influ- 
ence over her paramour, follows as a matter 
of course. It was then that the public com- 
pared the extensive and lengthened train of 
public services, by which the Duke had dis- 
tinguished himself in the management of 
the army, with the trifling foible of his 
having granted one or two favours, not in 
themselves improper, at the request of a 
woman who had such opportunities to press 
her suit; and, doing his Royal Highness 
the justice he well deserved, weleomed him 
back, in May 1811, to the situation from 
which he had been driven by calumny and 
popular prejudice. 

In that high command his Royal High- 
ness continued to manage our military af- 
fairs. During the last years of the most 
momentous war that ever was waged, his 
Royal Highness prepared the most splendid 
victories our annals boast, by an unceasing 
attention to the character and talents of the 
officers, and the comforts and health of the 
men. ‘Trained under a system so admirable, 
our army seemed to increase in efficacy, 
power, and even in numbers, in proportion 
to the increasing occasion which the public 
had for their services. Nor is it a less 
praise, that when men so disciplined re- 
turned from scenes of battle, ravaged coun- 
tries, and stormed cities, they re-assumed 
the habits of private life as if they had never 
left them. 

This suptrintending care, if not the most 
gaudy, is amongst the most enduring flow- 
ers which will bloom over the Duke of 
York’s tomb. Jt gave euergy to Britain in 
war, and strength to her in peace. It com- 
bined tranquillity with triumph, and mo- 
rality with the habits of a military life. If 
our soldiers have been found invincible in 
battle, and meritorious in peaceful society 
when restored to its bosom, let no Briton 
forget that this is owing to the paternal care 
of him to whose memory we here offer an 
imperfect tribute. 





Tue Marovess or Hastines, K.G. 


Nov, 28. On board his Majesty's 
ship the Revenge, then lying in Baia 
Bay, near Naples, baving nearly com- 
pleted his 72d year, the Most Noble 
Francis Rawdon Hastings, Marquess of 
Hastings, Earl of Rawdon, Viscount 
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Loudoun, Baron Hastings, Botreux, Mo- 
lines, Hungerford,¥ and Rawdon, anda 
Baronet, in England; Earl of Moira, 
and Baron Rawdon of Moira, co. Down, 
in Ireland; Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief of Malta and its dependencies ; 
Constable and chief Governor of the 
Tower of London, and Lord- Lieutenant 
and Custos Rotulorum of the Tower 
division ; a Privy-counsellor, and one of 
the Council of the King in Scotland and 
Cornwall; Colonel of the 27th regiment 
of foot: a Governor of the Charter- 
house; K.G. G.C,B. G.C.H. F.R.S. P.S.A. 
and M.R.1.A. 

The family of Rawdon, from which 
the Marquess was paternally descended, 
is of high antiquity at Rawdon near 
Leeds. The head of the pedigree, Pau- 
lyn de Rawdon, is stated to have com- 
manded a band of archers in the service 
of the Conqueror; and this tradition is 
alluded to in the family arms, a fess 
between three pheons (or arrow. heads), 
and their motto “* Nos quoque telasparsi- 
mus.” The estate of Rawdon, of which the 
Marquess died possessed, is said to have 
been the reward of this faithful archer, 
though the poetical deed of gift recorded 
by Weever, in his Funeral Monuments, 
is probably fictitious. George, eighteenth 
in descent from Paulyn, having distin- 
guished himself by his military services 
in Ireland, was advanced to a baronetcy, 
May 20, 1665, and added to the order in 
England, though styled of Moira in the 
County of Down. His great grandson, 
Sir John, the fourth baronet, was ad- 
vanced in 1750 to an Irish Peerage, by 
the title of Baron Rawdon of Moira; and 
having married in 1752, as his third 
wife, the Lady Elizabeth Hastings, el- 
dest daughter to Theophilus, 9th Earl 
of Huntingdon, was created in 1761 
Earl of Muira. 

The deceased Marquess, his eldest son 
by this latter union (his two former 
ladies having died without male issue), 
was born Dec.7, 1754. Having completed 
his education at Oxford, and made ashort 
tour on the continent, Lord Rawdon 
embraced the military profession, for 
which he had felt an early prepossession, 
and entered the army in 1771 as Ensign 
in the 15th foot. He obtained a Lieu- 
tenancy in the 5th in 1773, and em- 
barked for America. The first battle 
of any importance in which he was 





* The ancient baronies of Newmarch, 
Peverel of Nottingham, Moel of Cad- 
bury, and De Homet, have been added 
to the above titles; but are not attri- 
buted to the Marquess in Nicolas’s Sy- 
nopsis of the Peerage. See some queries 
respecting them in vol, LXXXxuL, ii. 626. 
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engaged was the bloody fight of Bunker's 
Hill, where his conduct obtained the 
particular notice of General Burgoyne, 
who was pleased to express in the most 
flattering terms to the-British Govern- 
ment, the admiration he felt of our 
young officer, and, iu a letter written tu 
England, to make use of this remark- 
able expression :—** Lord Rawdon bas 
this day stamped his fame for life." In 
1775 his Lordship was appointed to a 
company in the 63d, and svon after 
Aid-de-camp to Sir Henry Clinton, 
He was at the battles of Brooklyn and 
White Plains, attack of Fort Washing- 
ton, Fort Clinton, and other affairs in 
1776 and 1777. 

In 1778 Lord Rawdon was nominated 
Adjutant-General to the British army in 
America, with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel ; he was actively employed both 
on the retreat of the British army 
through the Jerseys from Philadelphia 
to New York, in the action at Mon- 
mouth which fullowed, and at the siege 
of Charlestown. 

As the American line was chiefly com- 
posed of the very lowest order of Irish- 
men, his Lordship undertook to raise a 
corps at Philadelphia, called the Volun- 
teers of Ireland, which was sovon re- 
cruited from the enemy’s ranks, and 
became eminently distinguished for its 
services in the field. In the first battle 
of Camden, under the command of his 
Lordship, exactly one-half of the regi- 
ment was killed or wounded, and in 
that of Hobkirk Hill a still greater pro- 
portion. The officers, who were selected 
from the regular regiments, could not, 
however, with all their zeal and abilities, 
extirpate that desire of change which 
impelled the men to desert, until his 
Lordship adopted an extraordinary ex- 
pedient. A man caught in the act of 
going over to the enemy was brought 
on the parade before the whole regi- 
ment, to whom he was delivered up by 
his Lordship in a most impressive way, 
to be judged, punished or acquitted. 
The officers were ordered to withdraw, 
and leave every thing to the private 
soldiers, who, in a few minutes, hung 
their offending comrade on the next 
tree; and the example was most effec- 
tual. 

His Lordship was next appointed to 
the command of a distinct corps of the 
army in South Carolina, which province 
was invaded by the American General, 
Gates, and his Lordship had so arranged 
his plans, as with a very inconsiderable 
force to maintain his principal positions. 
Notwithstanding the superiority which 
the enemy possessed in point of num- 
ber, some favourable opportunities were 
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not wanting to have induced him to 
seek a battle, if bis own giory had been 
consulted instead of the public good ; 
but he adhered to the measures con- 
certed with Lord Cornwallis, who, on 
reaching the army, found all the forces 
collected and disposed to his utmost 
satisfaction, At the memorable battle 
of Camden, which succeeded on the 
16th of August, 1780, Lord Rawdon 
commanded one wing of the army. 
When Lord Cornwallis pursued soon 
afterwards the American army towards 
Virginia, Lord Rawdon with a very 
small force, was left tu defend the ex- 
terior frontiers of South Carolina against 
the provincial Generals, Marion and 
. Cumpter; but General Green, having 
contrived after the battle of Guilford to 
turn Lord Cornwallis’s left, fell sud- 
denly on Lord Rawdon, who had only a 
few reduubts to defend his sick and 
magazines at Camden, The intention 
of General Green was evidently to carry 
these by assault; and, as this was likely 
to be attempted during the night, the 
troops were withdrawn from them at 
dusk, and prepared to surprise the 
enemy on the open ground at the mo- 
ment when they commenced their at- 
tack on the works. General Green, 
however, was induced to act more cau- 
tiously, and wait for the arrival of his 
artillery; and Lord Rawdon, who saw 
all the difficulty of effecting a retreat, 
resulved to become the aggressor. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 25th of April, 1781, 
he chose the hour of mid-day to make 
his attempt, when it was least ex- 
pected, and his march was concealed by 
a circuitous route through thick woods, 

Having by this sudden and rapid ma- 
neeuvre reached Hobkirk Hill, even 
before the American General Green was 
aware of bis Lordship’s movements, and 
who not only supposed bimself secure 
from any attack on account of the vast 
superivrity of bis force, but also from a 
very extensive swamp which protected 
him on the weak, and perhaps only 
assailable point of the bill, Lord Raw- 
don appreacbed with a narrow line of 
front, and the enemy’s piquets being 
driven in, an alarm was immediately 
spread through the American camp. 
General Green, who possessed a great- 
ness of mind far superior tu any other 
of the American generals, perceived the 
danger of his situation, and with the 
utmost promptitude decided upon the 


means most likely to repel the British. 


Finding that Lord Rawdon advanced in 
a narrow front, he immediately com- 
manded a heavy fire of grape-shot from 
his batteries, and under their protection 
charged down Hobkirk Hill. Lord 
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Rawdon discerning Green’s design, im- 
mediately extended the whole of his 
line, and thus completely disconcerted 
the enemy's plan. This foresight of 
Lord Rawdon gained him a complete 
victory. Having pursued the Americans 
to the summit of the hill, after silencing 
their batteries, he charged them, and 
put the whole to the route. General 
Green rallied his troops several times, 
but the continual charges of the British, 
and the ardour with which they ad- 
vanced on the enemy, were irresistible, 
and they were put to flight on all sides. 
This success enabled Lord Rawdon to 
concentrate his army, and, being joined 
by some reinforcements from the coast, 
he succeeded in driving the enemy toa 
considerable distance; but the capture 
of Lord Cornwallis, which soon followed, 
and the declining state of our American 
affairs, rendered it necessary that the 
troops should be withdrawn towards 
Charlestown, where both armies re- 
mained inactive from the excessive heat, 
and perhaps a mutual conviction that 
the contest was nearly at an end, 

A severe and dangerous attack of ill- 
ness obliged Lord Rawdon to quit the 
army fur England, but the vessel in 
which he embarked was captured and 
carried into Brest. Lord Rawdon was 
almost immediately released, and on his 
arrival in England was hunoured with 
repeated marks of distinction and kind- 
ness by bis Sovereign, who appointed 
him one of his Aid-de-camps, and was 
graciously pleased to create him an 
English Peer, by the title of Baron 
Rawdon, of Rawdon in Yorkshire, March 
5, 1783. He had received the rank of 
Colonel, Nov, 20, 1782. , 

During his Lordship’s command at 
Charlestown, an American prisoner, 
uamed Isaac Haynes, who, not content 
with remaining on parole, had volun- 
tarily taken the oath of allegiance, and 
received his liberty on that account, 
contrived in the most artful manner to 
corrupt a numerous body of our militia- 
men, having first, in violation of bis 
oath, obtained the rank of Colonel in 
the hostile army. The detection of his 
villainy did not take place till the enemy 
were already advancing on Charlestown, 
and when he was carrying off bis band 
of deserters to join them. A court of 
enquiry immediately set, entirely by the 
direction of the Commandant of Charles- 
town, to whom this duty appertained 
independently of Lord Rawdon, and 
Haynes was publicly executed, but not 
before bis Lordship bad endeavoured to 
procure the man’s pardon by a private 
communication with some loyalists, 
whom his Lordship requested to petition 


in his behalf. Notwithstanding his hu- 
mane exertions, be was actually charged 
with being the author of the man’s 
death, which was termed a wanton act 
of military despotism. The affair made 
cunsiderahble noise at the time, both in 
and out of Parliament, but bis Lordship 
amply vindicated bimself, and obtained 
an apology in the House of Lords from 
bis Grace the Duke of Richmond. 

In that House Lord Rawdon proved 
himself a clear and able orator, and a 
judicious man of business. His bene- 
yolent and persevering exertions on the 
Debtor and Creditor Bill, to relieve the 
distresses of persons imprisoned for small 
debts, will remain a monument of phi- 
lanthrepy upon our parliamentary re- 
cords; while his manly deportment 
throughout every debate, both in the 
English and the Irish Parliament, proved 
his steadiness as a statesman not infe- 
rior to his intrepidity as a soldier. 

Having formed an intimate friend- 
ship with the Prince of Wales, his Lord- 
ship took an active part in the Prince’s 
favour on the memorable discussions 
respecting the Regency; and on the 
26th of December, 1789, moved in the 
House of Lords the amendmeut in bis 
Royal Highness’s favour. His speech on 
this occasion may be seen in vol. Lix. 
p. 328. With the late Duke of York 
bis intercourse was equally constant, 
and in May, 1789, his Lordship acted as 
second to his Royal Highness, in his 
duel with Lieut.-Col, Lennox, the parti- 
culars of which are given in our Memoir 
of his Royal Highness, in p. 70. 

In October of the same year, on the 
death of his maternal uncie the Earl of 
Huntingdon, be came into possession of 
the bulk of that nobleman’s fortune ; 
a very seasonable acquisition, for by 
his great liberality he had involved him- 
self in considerable pecuniary difficul- 
ties. His mother then succeeded to the 
barony of Hastings, and the other ba- 
ronies in fee possessed by ber father, 
while the earldom of Huntingdon was 
unclaimed, and remained dormant till 
confirmed to the present Earl in 1819. 

In 1791 was published in 8vo. the 
substance of Lord Rawdon’s speech in 
the House of Lords, on the third read- 
ing of the Bank Loan Bill. 

On the Z0th of June, 1793, his Lord- 
ship succeeded his father as second Earl 
of Moira, and on the 12tb of October 
that year he was advanced to the rank 
of Major-General. At the same period 
the was appointed Commander-in-chief 
.of an army intended to co-operate with 
‘the. Royalists in Brittany, and all the 
ancient. nobility of France were to serve 
ewnder him, -It is remarkable -too, that 
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the late General Sir Charles Stewart, 
one of the best officers of the age, of- 
fered to waive the seniority of rank, 
and be under the command of the Earl 
of Moira on this oceasion. But before 
any effective movements could be made, 
the Republicans bad triumphed com- 
pletely. The Earl’s own exposé of the 
enterprise, made in the House of Lords, 
may be seen in vol. Lxtv. p. 437. 

In the summer of 1794, when the 
situation of the British army and that 
of the allies in Flanders was extremely 
critical, and the former was obliged to 
retreat through Brabant to Antwerp, 
the Earl of Moira was dispatched with 
a reinforcement of 10,000 men, and 
most fortunately succeeded in effecting 
a junction with the Duke of York, 
though his Royal Highness was then 
nearly surrounded by hostile forces much 
superior in number. The dispateb which 
bis Lordship had employed in embark- 
ing his troops without either tents or 
heavy baggage from Southampton, and 
in debarking them at Ostend, the 30th 
of June, 1794, prevented the enemy's 
ascertaining the actual strength under 
his Lordship’s command, which was an 
object of serious importance ; and to 
maintain it, the Earl directed his 
Quarter-master-general, the late Gen. 
Welbore Ellis Doyle, to issue orders that 
quarters should be provided at Bruges 
for 25,000 troops, although his force did 
not exceed 10,000. The delusion was 
admirably maintained, and the French 
General Pichegru, who was in the vi- 
cinity of Bruges with a force much 
greater than the British, completely 
deceived. 

He soon afterwards returned to Eng- 
land; had a command little more than 
nominal at Southampton; was regular 
and active in the discharge of bis par- 
liamentary duties; was accustomed to 
take the chair at masonic and other 
anniversary meetings; and acquired 
great pepularity throughout the coun- 
try. As a Freemason his Lordship was 
particularly enthusiastic and active; 
and from the time the Prince of Wales 
was elected Grand Master, undertook 
the efficient discharge of that office. 
He was the author of an elegant ad- 
dress, presented by the Grand Lodge to 
the King in 1793, which was considered 
a complete refutation of the charge 
brought against the brotherhood by Ab- 
bé Barruel and Professor Robinson. 

In 1797 was published, in 8vo. a 
Speech by Lord Moira on the dreadful 
and alarming state of Ireland; and in 
1798 appeared Letters by his Lordship 
to Col, Mac Mahon, on the subject of a 
change in his Majesty's Ministers. In 
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our review of the latter pamphlet (vol, 
Lvul. p. 225) will be found a brief 
Statement of the negociations to which 
it related, The Earl was to have been 
placed at the head of the new Adminis- 
tration, and it bas been said that when 
his present Majesty became Regent in 
1811, the Ear! of Moira was again com- 
missioned to form an administration of 
able and impartial statesmen ; but on 
both occasions it was found impracti- 
eable to form such a coalition as he bad 
projected, 

In 1803 the Earl of Moira was ap- 
petuted Commander-in-chief in Scot- 
land, and promoted to the rank of Ge- 
neral, Oct, 1. 

On the 12th of July, 1804, his Lord- 
ship married Flora-Muir Camptell, the 
present Countess of Loudoun. The ce- 
remony took place by special licence, at 
the house of Lady Perth in Grosvenor- 
square; it was performed by Dr. Por- 
teus, then Bishop of London; and the 
Prince of Wales gave the bride’s hand. 
(see vol. LXXtv. p. 689.) 

His Lordsbip having acted steadily 
with the Opposition, be was, when they 
came into power in 1806, appointed to 
the post of Master-general of the Ord- 
nance, in which he continued till the 
Tory party regained their ascendancy. 
In the inquiry into the conduct of the 
Princess of Wales, he took a mest active 
part in favour of the Prince, and co- 
operated in promoting the investigation 
of those circumstances which were con- 
sidered as implicating the honour ef his 
Royal Friend. 

In 1808 his Lordship, on the death of 
his mother, (of whom see a short me- 
moir in vol. LXxvil. p. 467,) succeeded 
to the ancient English baronies enjoyed 
by her; and a year or two after he was 
honoured with the Order of the Garter. 

In 1812 the Earl of Moira was ap- 
pointed to the high and distinguished 
office of Governor-general of British In- 
dia. Under bis Lerdship’s government 
there, the glory of our arms was sus- 
tained in the fieid, and justice and be- 
nevolence distinguished every measure 
of the Cabinet of Calcutta. The vigor- 
ous prosecution and successful accom- 
plisument of the Nepaul war was his 
most important achievement. Its ori- 
ginal object was merely the suppression 
of the Pindarries, au association whose 
undisguised principle was the plunder 
of all its neighbours ; but it terminated, 
as the recent Burmese war has done, in 
adding greatly to the territories of the 
Honourable Company. The Earl him- 
self declared, in an address to the inba- 
bitants of Calcutta, “‘ Undoubtedly your 
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sway has been prodigiously extended by 
the late operations. The Indus is now 
in effect your frontier; and, on the cons 
ditions of the arrangement, 1 thank 
Heaven that it is so, What is there 
between Calcutta and that boundary ? 
Nothing but states bound by a sense of 
common interest with you, or a compa- 
ratively small proportion of ill-disposed 
population, rendered incapable of raising 
a standard against you,” * 

On the 7th of December, 1816, bis 
Lordship was created Viscount Loudoun, 
Earl of Rawdon, and Marquess of Has- 
tings ; and on the Gth of February fol- 
lowing he was honoured with the thanks 
of Parliament for bis conduct in the 
Nepaul war. The vote, together with 
some remarks on our hero’s brilliant 
career, may be seen in vol. LXXXvII. ii, 
240, extracted from Evans’s ** gis of 
England ;” as may the similar eulogies 
of an earlier writer, Mr, J. P. Rober- 
deau, in vol. LXXV. p. 152. 

The Marquess’s health being affected 
by his residence in India, be returned to 
England in 1822, and was succeeded by 
Lord (now Earl) Amberst, the present 
Governor-general. On the 22d of March, 
1824, he was nominated Governor and 
Coumander-in-chief of Malta. From 
his Lordship’s excessive liberality—his 
unbvunded generosity—he is known to 
have been more or less embarrassed dur- 
ing life, and pecuniary difficulties were 
said to have been the chief cause of bis 
appointment, after resigning the prince- 
ly government of India, to the compa- 
ratively insignificant one he latterly 
filled. His Lordship’s generosity and 
benevolence were beyond all bounds; 
the devotion of his property to the cause 
of the French emigrants, and the ge- 
neral exercises of charity and benefi- 
cence, greatly impoverished him; but 
he was rich indeed, in that satisfaction 
which arises from the practice of every 
kind and humane feeling that can adorn 
the human heart. 

Some weeks before his death bis 
Lordship had met with a fall from his 
horse, which produced very distressing 
effects on the hernia, from which be 
had long suffered. The following letter, 
dated Naples, Nov. 29, details the cir- 
cumstances of his decease: ** Arrange- 
ments baving been made on board the 





* The whole of the Earl of Moira’s 
narrative, from which the above is an 
extract, may be seen in the Royal Mili- 
tary Calendar, vol. 1. pp. 332—344, To 
the same work we are indebted for the 
account we have given of bis Lordship’s 
previous military exploits. 
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Revenge, fur receiving the Marquess of 
Hastings and family on board, by the 
officers giving up the ward-room and 
the cabins in it, he was, on the 20th, 
brought down from the palace at Malta 
to the shore in a sofa arranged for that 
purpose, and put into the Admiral’s 
barge and towed alongside, to prevent 
the noise of the oars in the boat in 
which he was; was hoisted inand carried 
to the cabin in the ward-room quite 
safely, and at day light next morning 
ing Revenge went to sea. He was in 
such a weak state, when brought on 
board, that it was quite wonderful his 
surviving one hour after the other. He 
was removed from Malta quite against 
the opinion of all the medical men. The 
ship had fortunately a very quick and 
very quiet passage, being only three 
days ; but, on the arrival of the Revenge, 
he was so ill that it was found im- 
possible to move him; therefore the 
ship remained at Baia Bay to take ad- 
vantage of the smooth water, the Ad- 
miral as usual doing every thing he 
could, and putting himself to many in- 
conveniences. The Marquess lingered 
in the must melancholy state, showing 
the greatest firmness and resignation I 
ever heard of; and on the 28th, at 
about eleven at night, he breathed his 
last, surrounded by his unhappy wife 
and four daughters. His son is not 
here, but is expected every hour. So 
well was he convinced that his time was 
close at hand, that he took leave of his 
children several days before his death, 
and ‘told his medical man not to give 
him any thing to prevent the event 
taking place at once, as he was sure 
nothing could save him. In this noble- 
man’s death, a wife has lost the best of 
husbands, children the best of fathers, 
and I think, if possible, poor Malta has 
lost even more ;—the good he has done, 
and what he had planned to do for that 
island, requires a much more able pen 
than mine to explain. It may be most 
truly said, that the Maltese have lost 
the best friend and protector they ever 
had.” Another letter, from an officer of 
the Revenge, states the following re- 
markable request of the illustrious de- 
ceased: ** The late Marquess of Has- 
tings, in a letter found amongst his 
papers after his death, requested that on 
his decease, his right hand might be cut 
off, and preserved until the death of the 
Marchioness, when it was to be interred 
in the same coffin with her Ladyship! 
In pursuance of his direction the hand 
has been amputated.” 

The children of the Marquess of Has- 
tings and the Countess of Loudoun, were 
two sons and four daughters, all of 


whom, except the eldest son, survive 
him, They were 1. Flora-Elizabeth, 
born in Queen-street, Edinburgh, Feb. 
13, 1806; 2. Francis-George-Augustus, 
Lord Machline (his mother’s second 
title), born in St. James’s-place, London, 
Feb, 13, 1807, and died next day ; 3. 
George-Augustus-Francis, now Mar- 
quess of Hastings, born in the same 
place, Feb. 4, 1808, and baptized on the 
7th of April following, his present Ma- 
jesty being one of the sponsors; 4. So- 
phia-Prederica-Christina, born Feb. 1, 
1809; 5. Selina Constantia, born April 
15, 1810; 6. Adelaide-Augusta-Lavinia, 
born Feb. 25, 1812. 

The Marchioness intends remaining 
at Naples for some time, and the re- 
mains of the Marquess, at his Lordship’s 
desire, were conveyed to Malta, for in- 
terment, in his Majesty’s ship Ariadne, 
Captain Fitzclarence, 

At a general meeting of the Pro- 
prietors of East India Stock, which was 
held Dec. 18, Sir Charles Forbes ex- 
pressed his hope that the next occasion 
on which the Proprietors should be as- 
sembled, would be to pay some mark of 
respect to the memory of that great and 
good man, the Marquess of Hastings. 
He was convinced, be said, that such a 
a proposition would be unanimously 
adopted, and he trusted that, ere twelve 
months should elapse, the statue of that 
lamented and noble individual would be 
seen adorning that Court, which would 
be the most striking testimony of re- 
spect they could possibly pay to him. 
This intimation was received with loud 
cheers by the whole Court, 
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Henry Curne, Esg. F.R.S. 


Jan. 2. At his house in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, aged 76, Henry Cline, esq. F.R.S. 
His death was occasioned by a gradual bodily 
decay, consequent upon an intermitting fever 
under which he for some time laboured more 
than three years ago. During his decline, 
which was attended with extraordinary ema- 
ciation and weakness, he retained his mental 
powers in a remarkable degree, and possessed 
a vigour of intellect and liveliness of fancy, 
and a cheerfulness of disposition which made 
life desirable. 

During the active part of his life, he was 
for a great number of years one of the sur- 
geons of St. Thomas’s Hospital, and gave 
lectures there upon Anatomy and ar 
and by his professional skill maintained the 


high character which former surgeons had 
given to the Hospital, and by his talents as 
a lecturer increased the reputation of its 
school of Anatomy and Surgery. 

He was eminently successful as a private 
practitioner. It might be invidious to say, 
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that he was the first of the London Sur- 
geons of his day, but it is apprehended, that 
every person competent to form a judgment, 
will readily admit, that he had no superior. 
It is believed, that no such person will main- 
tain that he was inferior to any one of them, 
with respect to acuteness in discovering and 
ascertaining disease, soundness of judgment, 
skill in operating, the number, together 
with the rank of his patients, and above all, 
with respect to the confidence with which he 
inspired them. He was regarded by his pro- 
fessional brethren with good will and esteem 
and respect in a remarkable degree ; and his 
patients looked upon him as a friend as well 
as a professional adviser. It would perhaps 
be difficult to name a person whose inter- 
course, in the way of his profession merely, 
gave occasion to an equal number of private 
friendships. 

He was indebted for this success very little 
to adventitious circumstances. It was princi- 
pally owing to his skill and knowledge ; it 
was owing likewise in aconsiderable degree 
to his general talents, to his strength of 
mind, and to the mildness of his manners. 

His feelings both selfish and social were 
ardent, his imagination lively, his intellec- 
tual faculties powerful ; but the exercise of 
all his feelings and powers was under the 
complete controul of his will, so that he was 
able to exhibit, and he did exhibit habitu- 
ally, in his countenance and deportment, an 
equanimity not to be disturbed by accident, 
and a mildness and kindness of disposition, 
which conciliated people at first sight. This 
early prepossession in his favour was strength- 
ened by a further acquaintance, which dis- 
covered his patient attention, his caution and 
prudence, his knowledge and skill, his fruit- 
fulness in resources, his dignified self-com- 
mand, and that calm and well-grounded con- 
fidence in himself, which universally excites 
the confidence of others. Thus the favour- 
able opinion of him, which was at first a 
prejudice, became afterward a reasonable 
ground of attachment and of earnest recom- 
mendation. 

He distinguished himself as a surgeon, 
and a teacher of Anatomy and Surgery, but 
he was a person who would have distinguish- 
ed himself, whatever had been his situation 
and calling. His strong intellect, his self- 
determination, his steady adherence to his 
purpose, and his consummate prudence, 
would have ensured him success in any 
career of honourable ambition. 


3. 
CLERGY DECEASED. 

AtAb Kettleby, Leicestersh. aged 57, the 
Rev. J. B. Copesteaks, Vicar of that place, 
and of Calverton near Nottingham. He has 
left 6,000/. to the Derby, 1,000. to the 
Nottingham, and 7001, to the Leicester In- 
firmaries. 

At Linlithgow Manse, much and justly 





regretted, the Rev. J. Dolie, D.D. in the 
8 ist year of his age, and 54th of his minis- 
try. 

The Rev. Wm. Gordon, Rector of Chil- 
comb, Hants, to which church he was pre- 
sented by the Rev. Dr. North, the late 
Bishop of Winchester. 

At High Offiey, Staffordshire, aged 75, 
the Rev. Thomas Harding, Perpetual Curate 
of Adbaston and Ranton, both in that 
county, and for thirty-five years Curate of 
High Offley. To Ranton he was presented 
in 1802, by the Earl of Aboyne, and to Ad- 
baston in 1813, by the Dean of Lichfield. 

At Exeter, the Rev. James Sidney Neu- 
catre, Rector of Wordwell, near Bury. He 
was presented to that church (of which we 
lately gave a view in vol. xciv. i. 297,) in 
1795, by the late Earl of Bristol, and was a 
man whose piety, kindness, and simplicity of 
heart gained him a universal good opinion. 

At Kirkandrews-upon-Esk, Cumberland, 
in his 70th year, after a few days’ illness, the 
Rev. John Nichols. He had been Curate of 
that parish for 40 years.—We know not 
whether he was the same as the Rev. John 
Nichols, Minister of Warneford, Northum- 
berland, and author of “A short view of 
the evidences, doctrines, and duties of the 
Christian Religion, 1792.” 8vo, 

Aged 75, the Rev. William Peelles, D.D. 
Minister of Newton, Ayrshire, and formerly 
of Weston-upon-Ayr. He published ‘ Ser- 
mons on various subjects ; to which are sub- 

joined Hymns, suited to the several Dis- 
courses, 1794,” 8vo. ** The Crisis, or the 
Progress of Revolutionary Principles, a Poem. 
1804.” 8vo. 

At his residence, the Friary, Newark, 
aged 73, the Rev. William Rastall, Rector 
of Thorpe, Notts. He was the representa- 
tive of a family long eminent among the in- 
habitants of Newark ; the founder of which 
was William Rastall, made Judge of the 
King’s Beach in 1558 ; and was the second 
son of Timothy Rastall, esq. and Elizabeth, 
daughter of Robert Heron, esq. Recorder of 
Newark. Samuel, his only brother, died 
Dean of Killaloe, in 1781; and Elizabeth, 
his only sister, was married to the Rev. Sam. 
Beilby, D.D. The late Historian of New- 
ark, William Rastall, esq. who took the name 
of Dickinson, (and of whom see a memoir 
in vol. xcu. ii. 376,) was his half-cousin, 
both being descended from the same grand- 
father, Sam. Rastall, esq. four times Mayor 
of Newark, the now deceased from his first 
marriage, and the Historian from his second, 
with Anne, daughter of Edmund Dickinson, 
esq. The deceased was presented to. the 
Rectory of Thorpe, by the King, in 1788. 
He was for some years also Rector of Win- 
thorpe, Notts, to which church, being the 
patron, he presented his eldest son, the Rev. 
Robert Rastall, in 1819. He married Mary, 
daughter of William Lansdal, of Colling- 
ham, esq. by whom he had a numerous 
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family—See the Rastali pedigree in Dickin- 
son’s History of Newark, p. 322. 

Nov. 21, his natal-day, at the Glebe- 
house, Saxmundham, in consequence of a 
fall from his horse on the 11th ult. aged 71, 
the Rev. Wm. Brown, Rector of that parish, 
and Little Glemham, and perpetual Curate 
of Great Glemham. This respectable divine 
received his academical education at Trin, 
Coll. Cam. where he took the degree of A.B. 
in 1777. In 1783, he was licensed to the 
Perpetual Curacy of Farnham, on the nomi- 
nation of Charles Long, of Hurts Hall, esq. ; 
in 1783, he was presented to the Rectory of 
Saxmundham, which he resigned in 1788, 
by the same patron; in 1798, he was again 
presented to this Rectory, as well as to 
that of Glemham Parva, by Dudley Long 
North, of Glemham Hall, esq. ; and in 
1803, he was licensed to the perpetual Cu- 
racy of Glemham Parva. It is but justice 
to the memory of Mr. Brown, to state that 
he was ever zealous in the discharge of his 
ministerial duties ; beloved by his relations 
and friends, and most deservedly regretted 


by his numerous parishioners. 
«“ 





Vale ! 
Quanto minus est cum reliquis versari, 
Quam tui meminisse.” .F. 


DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp 1Ts Vicrsity. 

Dec. 21. At Stockwell, aged 80, Mr. 
Thomas Nicholls, the author of several 
poetical and literary works. 

Dec. 29. At the York Hotel, Covent- 

den, aged 63, Peter Firmin, esq. of Ded- 

m, Essex. 

Dec. 31. C. Santer, esq. solicitor, of 
Chancery-lane. 

Lately. At Pimlico, aged 74, Mr. John 
Rastall, formerly an extensive farmer and 
malster, at Great Ponton, in Lincolnshire. 

Jan. 1. At Putuey House, aged nearly 80, 
Heneage Legge, esy. He was born Jan. 7, 
1746-7, the only son of the Hon. Heneage 
Legge, Baron of the Exchequer, (second 
son of William first Earl of Dartmouth,) 
by Catharine, dau, and coh. of Jonathan 
Fogg, esq. merchant of London, and niece 
of Sir John Barnard, Lord Mayor in 1738. 
He was married in 1768 to Elizabeth second 
dau. of Philip Musgrave, sixth Bart. of E:len- 
hall, Cumberland, and aunt of the present 
Sir Philip-Christopher Musgrave. This lady 
died March 4, 1820. Mr. Legge was once of 
Idlicote, and afterward of Ashton Hall in 
Warwickshire. 

Jan. 2. Aged 38, Eliza, wife of Ferd. 
Thomas, esq. of Regent-street. 

In Sloaue-street, aged 18, John-George, 
son of Dr. Taylor. 

Jan. 7. At Rosslyn House, Hampstead, 
Henry Davidson, esq. of Tulloch, N. B. 

In Bell-yard, aged 40, Mary Jane, wife of 
Eugenius Roche, esq. 
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In Park-street, [Grosvenor-sq. Chas.-An- 
drew O'Kelly, esq. 

Jan. 9. At Battle-bridge, aged 100, Mar- 
garet, relict of Mr. John Rule, of Berwick- 
on-T weed. 

At the house of Mr. William Harris, (late 
of the Royal Institution Library,) in Bromp- 
toen-crescent, Mrs. Elizabeth Howard, a 
lady whose talents and acquirements were 
justly distinguished as rare and uncommon; 
but whose benevolence and kindness of 
heart, warmth and sincerity of friendship, 
purity and rectitude of mind, gentleness 
and urbanity of manners, were even more 
conspicuous. She was deeply versed in all 
the ancient languages and classical literature, 
and was probably the most learned woman in 
Europe. She had frequent visitors among 
literary characters, and was lately honoured 
with a visit from his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex. She has bequeathed 
the whole of her valuable library to her 
friend, the Hon. Mr. Justice Gaselee, and a 
handsome legacy to Mr. Harris. 

In Upper Belgrave-place, Pimlico, aged 
67, John Terwin, esq. 

Jan. 10. In Baker-street, aged 82, the 
widow of Geo. Stainforth, esq. 

Jan. 11. Mary, second dav. of John 
Farley, esq. of Clapham-common. 

In South Audley-street, aged 21, the 
Hon. Emma Cary, sister of Visc. Falkland, 
and only dau. of Charles John, late and 8th 
Viscount. 

Jan. 13. In Upper George-st. Bryan- 
stone-sq. aged 85, Cumberbatch Sober, esq. 

Suddenly, aged 76, Mrs. Cath. Berrow, 
of Camden-st. Islington. 

At his chambers, in Gray's Inn, rged 63, 
Thos. Whittard, esq. solicitor. 

Jan. 14. At Manor-place, Chelsea, the 
wife of John Maling, esq., mother of Ma- 
jor Maling of the Horse Guards, the confi- 
dential Assistant Secretary to the late Duke 
of York. 

Jan. 18. In Picead'lly, aged 91, the relict 
of Paul Vaillant, esq. formerly an eminent 
bookseller in the Strand, and one of the 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex in 1760. 

Jan. 23. At Brixton-hill, aged 52, Ralph 
Blegborough, M.D. late of Bridge-st. Black- 
friars. He published, in 1803, “ Facts and 
Observations respecting the efficacy of the 
Air-pump Vapour-bath in gout and other 
diseases ;"” and married June 1, 1812, Mrs. 
Thresher, of Brixton, 


_— 


Bucxs.—Jan. 9. At Claydon House, aged 
82, the widow of Rev. Rob. Verney. 

Devonsuire.—Lately. At Compton Gif- 
ford, in his 12th year, Alexander, third son 
of Sir Edw. Thornton, of Wembury House. 

Jan. 2. At Oakford Villa, near Tiverton, 
aged 62, Tho. Cross, esq. late of the Cus- 
toms. 
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Dorset.— Dec. 28. At Beaminster, aged 
84, Thos. Hitt, esq. 

Jan. 6. At Summer-hill House, Lyme, 

d 82, Col. Williams, formerly of Rhode 

ill, Up Lyme, but latterly of Lyme. 

Esstx.—J/an. 6. At Chigwell-row, aged 
28, Eliz. wife of Mundeford Allen, esq. 

Jan. 9. At Maldon, Eliz. wife of Rev. 
Fred. Doveton, late Rector of Woodham 
Walter. 

Guoucestersuire.—Jan. 7. Hannah, 
wife of John Winwood, esq. of Henbury- 
hill, and eldest dau. of J. W. Ricketts, esq. 
Vincent Lodge. 

Jan. 16. At his seat, Fairford Park, aged 
85, John Raymond Barker, esq. 

Hants.—-Jan. 4. In Kingsland-place, 
Southampton, aged 82, J. Hockins, esq. 
He enjoyed a considerable pension from 
Government, for having, whilst serving as 
engineer under Gen. Elliott, at Gibraltar, 
been the first inventor of the red-hot ball. 

Jan. 14. Suddenly, in the High-st. Win- 
chester, aged 57, John Sayer, esq. 

Herts.—Jan. 1. At Cheshunt, Jane 
Frances, sister of Adm. Sir Rich. Hussey- 
Bickerton, second bart. of Upwood, Hants. 
She was the second and youngest dau. of the 
late Rear-adm. Sir Richard Bickerton, by 
Maria-Anne, dau. of Tho. Hussey, of Wrex- 
ham, esq. 

Jan, 3. At Sawbridgeworth, Wm. Brown, 
esq. of Brunswick-sq. 

Jan. 9. Anne, wife of G. A. Martin, esq. 
of Freezy Water, Waltham-cross. 

Kent.—Jan. 11. At Woolwich, Joseph 
Kirkpatrick, esq. of St. Cross House, Isle of 
Wight. 

Lincotnsuire.—Dec. 23. At Grove 
House, Grimsby, Thos. Moore Williamson, 
son of Lieut. N. Williamson, R.N. com- 
mander of the revenue cutter Greyhound. 

Jan. 8. Aged 72, the wife of Mr. Ald, 
Wardale, of Grimsby. 

Jan.10. At Hull, aged 78, Gilbert Farr, 
esq. of Healing. 

Jan. 14. At Gainsborough, aged 75, 
Eliz. last surviving sister of the late Wm. 
Etherington, esq. 

Mipptesex.—J/an. 7. At Forty Hill, 
Enfield, aged 67, Wm. Green, esq. 

Jan. 8. At Hayes, aged 90, Mrs. Elliot, 
leaving 9 children, 58 grand-children, and 
43 great grand-children, now living. 

Norrotk.—Jan. 22. At Diss, aged 30, 
Z. Fincham, esq. 

Nortuamret.—Jan. 12. At. the house of 
Onley Saville Onley, esq. Pitsford, aged 34, 
Cha. Bouverie, esq. second son of Edw. 
Bouverie, esq. of Delapre Abbey. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Jan. 6.—At Lau- 
ton, John Davison, esq. only brother of 
Alex. Davison, esq. of Swarland House. 

Oxrorpsuire—VJan. 9. At Stanford in 
the Vale, aged 83, the widow of John 
Hughes King, esq. 

Somerset.— Dec. 25. Aged 79, Charles 
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Knatchbull, of Babington, esq. second son 
of Rev. Dr. Wadham Knatchbull. Preb. of 
Durham, and brother of the late Sir Wynd- 
ham Knatchbull, bart. At an early age he 
entered into the Royal Navy, wherein he 
served 27 years; and, having obtained the 
rank of Post Captain, commanded a line of 
battle-ship in several actions in the West 
Indies, and in the glorious battle of the 12th 
of April, under Lord Rodney. He retired 
from the navy soon after peace was conclud- 
ed, at the same time relinquishing his half- 
pay. He then served as Field Officer in the 
militia and volunteers in the county of 
Somerset, during the ensuing war. 

Jan. 4. At Bath, aged 74, after a linger- 
ing illness, Dame Henrietta, relict of the 
late Sir Thomas Champneys, first bart. of 
Orchardley. Sbe was dau. of Humphrey 
Minchin, esq. of Stubbington, Hants, and 
sister of the present Henry Minchin, esq. 
of Clayfield House in that county. She 
was the second wife of Sir Thomas Champ- 
neys, who died July 2, 1821. 

Jan. 6. AtBath, Frances, widow of Ralph 
Shipperdson esq. of Hall Garth, Durham, 
and second dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Ker- 
shaw, Rector of Ripley, and Vicar of Leeds. 

Jan. 8. At Bath, Sarah, third dau. of 
the late Ames Hellicar, esq. of Bristol. 

Jan,11. At the Rectory, Walton, Fred. 
Chas. youngest child of the Rev. Lord 
John Thyanne. 

Surrey.—At Richmond, in his 72d year, 
James Butt, esq. 

Jan. 8. At Epsom, aged 68, the relict 
of Wm, Newdick, esq. of Cheshunt, Herts. 

Jan. 15. Aged 64, Henry Woods, esq, 
of Purcroft, Chertsey. 

Sussex.—Dec. 30. At Brighton, in her 
3d year, Anne-Cecil, dau. of the Hon. and 
Rev. Richard Carleton (brother of Lord 
Dorchester), by Frances Louisa, 2d dau. of 
Eus. Hatton, of Catton Hall, Derby, esq. 

Jan.10. At Brighton, Anne, widow of 
Charles Drake Garrard, esq. of Lamer, 
Herts. 

WesTMoRELAND.—Jan. 18. Aged 70, 
Mrs. L. Pritchards, of Croft Lodge, Amble- 
side. 

Witts.—Dec.26. At the Paddocks, near 
Chippenham, Henry Delmé Awdry, esq. of 
Queen's College, Oxford. 

Lately, aged 99, Mrs. Waylen, mother of 
Mr. Waylen, Surgeon, of Devizes. 

Jan. At Bemercon, in her 84th year, 
Mrs. Cath. Thistlethwayte Pelham, eldest 
dau. and co- heiress of Alex. Thistlethwayte, 
esq. formerly M. PV. for Hants. 

Jan. 5. Of a deep decline, aged 28, Miss 
Harriet Shrapnell, of Bradford, Wilts, grand- 
dan. of the late Mr. Renison, Gent. of the 
same place. Her sister, Mrs. M. Beale, wife 
of Mr. Beale, Lomhard-st. died jast Sept. of 
the same disorder, in her 26th year. 

Jan.6 Harriet, relict of Daniel Comp- 
ton, esq. of Urchfont. 
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Jan. 20. The wife of Mr. John Tubb, 
Land-surveyor, of Fisherton Anger, 

Wonrcestersuire.—Jan. 6. At Dudley 
Vicarage, aged 30, Eliz. the beloved wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Booker, vicar of that parish. 

Yorxsuire.—Lately, At Ulverstone, aged 
83, Wm. Fisher, esq. one of the Society of 
Friends, and formerly of the house of Fisher, 
Nixon, and Co. of Leeds. 

Jan.2. Aged 71, Wm. Robinson, esq. 
of Hemingbrough. 

Jan. 3. At Applebridge House, near 
Stokesley, aged 37, Capt. C. M. Hill. 

Jan. 4. Ann, wife of the Rev. John Hus- 
band, Vicar of Whixley, near York. 

Jan. 5. At Colton Lodge, near York, 

ed 87, C. Morritt, esq. only surviving son 
of the late Bacon Morritt, esq. of Cawood, 
and uncle to J. B.S. Morritt, of Rokeby 
Park, esq. 

Jan. 6. Aged 88, Geo. Braikenridge, 
esq. of Winash, Brislington. 

Jan.11. At York, Caroline, wife of the 
Rev. Chas. Fiennes Clinton, a week after 
the birth of a daughter. 

Jan. 15. Chaise, Lady of Sir Chas. 
Ibbetson, fourth and present Bart. of Denton 
Park, and 2d dau. of Thos, Stoughton, of 
Bath, esq. She was married, Feb. 4, 1812. 

Jan. 18, Aged 24, Charlotte, dau. of the 
late Wm. Graburn, esq. of Kingsforth, near 
Barton-upon-Humber, 

Jan.11. Aged 63, Henry Pyke, Esq. of 
Wick, near Pewsey. 
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Waues.—Jan. 10. Sarah Ann, eldest 
dau. of Francis Minnitt, esq. Cardiff. 

ScotLanp.—Jan, 9. At Glassnevin, Sa- 
rah, wife of the Rev, Dr. Grier, and sister to 
the Abp. of Dublin. 

Lately. At Gibbs's Hotel, Edinburgh, 
Count G. H. de St. George, of Changins, in 
Switzerland. 

IreLanp.—Jau. 6. At his seat at Roe- 
buck, aged 76, John Exshaw, esq. senior 
Alderman, and the oldest magistrate in the 
county of Dublin. Alderman Exshaw was 
elected to the aldermanic gown in the year 
1782. In 1790 he contested the election 
for the city of Dublin in the Irish Parlia- 
ment, but did not succeed. During the 
disturbances in 1797 and 1798 he com- 
manded the Stephen’s-green yeomanry, which 
formed a fine and well- disciplined battalion, 
upwards of 1000 strong; he was likewise 
Adjutant-general to the entire yeomanry 
forces of the Dublin district, and was con- 
sidered an excellent officer, reversing the 
adage, cedunt arma toge, On one occasion, 
during these disturbances, the command of 
the Dublin Garrison devolved upon him for 
a short time, in consequence of the absence 
of the troops of the line. Alderman Ex- 
shaw was one of the police magistrates of 
the 2d division; this office, in consequence 
of the late arrangements, dies with him. 
He was likewise the publisher of the ‘* Hue 
and Cry,” the emoluments of which are 
stated to be about 1000/. a year. 


























BILL OF MORTALITY, from Dec. 27, 1826, to Jan. 23, 1827. 
Christened. Buried. 2and 5110] 50 and 60 132 
Males - 875 Males - 656 = S5and10 43] 60 and 70 126 
Females - as $1700 Females - oe p1914 g 10 and 20 47] 70 and 80 133 
Whereof have died under two years old 331 $ \ 20 and30 84] 80 and 90 54 
& | 0 and 40 121 





Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


90 and 100 7 
40 and 50 126 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 


from the Returns ending Jan. 12. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
s d. s d. s d, 
53 10 34 10 29 1 














Rye. | Beans. Peas. 
s. ad. a € s. a. 
40 6 | 46 1 49 4 





AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, 60s. to 90s. per ewt. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 
‘St. James’s, Hay 5/. 15s. Straw 1/.19s. Clover 6/. 15s—Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 5s. 


Straw 11. 16s. 


SMITHFIELD, Jan. 22. 
NG Siiccacticniedneions 4s. $d. to 5s. 4d. 
ee .eseee 88. 10d. to 48. 2d, 
Wl ctlsesassatbadkssecas 5s. Od. to 5s. 8d. 
GE settiinacisietin eosee 48. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 


COAL MARKET, Jan. 22, 26s. 0d. to 40s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 50s. 6d. Yellow Russia 40s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow 76s. Mottled 84s. 0d. Curd 88s.~ CANDLES, 9s. per Doz. Moulds 10s, 6d. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of sibs. 


Clover 61. 6s. 


i iacvitncaen. 0 C8 tor Oe O 
Head of Cattle at Market Jan. 22: 

BINNS ncicnsteccse 2102 Calves 160 

Sheep and Lambs25,900 Pigs 80 
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PRICES OF SHARES, Jan. 22, 187, 
At the Office of WoL FE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Cc CA N A LS. Price. 
Ashton and Oldham -| 145 0 
Barnsley . . . -| 285 O 
Birmingh. (1-sthsh.) | 265 0 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 140 0 
Coventry . -j1100 O 
Cromford — 
Croydon 3 0 
Derby . - a 
Dudley . . 90 0 
Ellesmere and Chester 100 0 
Forth and Clyde 590 0 
Glamorganshire 250 0 
Grand Junction 28s 0 
Grand Surrey . 50 0 
Grand Union . 25 0 
Grand Western 74 0 
Grantham -} 190 0 
Huddersfield ‘ 19 0 
Kennet and Avon. . 4 253 0 
Lancaster ; | .@ 
Leeds and Liverpool . 880 Oo 
Leicester ‘ .| 390 0 
Leic. and North’n | 87 0 
Loughborough — 
Mersey and Irwell 800 0 
Monmouthshire . .| 196 0 
N.Walsham & Dilham | 40 0 
Meth 2. 2 6 330 0 
Geet . 1-0 2 680 0 
Peak Forest 125 0 
Regent’s . . . .| 82 O 
Rochdale . . . .| 84 O 
Shrewsbury. 210 O 
Staff. and Wor. om 
Stourbridge + | 330 0 
Stratford-on-Avon .| 40 0 
Stroudwater -| 450 0 
Swansea. . 240 0 
Severn and Wye of 31 © 
Thames and Medway.| 15 0 
Thames & Severn, Red — 
Ditto, Black _ 
Trent and Mersey . {1850 0 
Warw. and Birming. | 260 0 
Warwick and Napton | 225 0 
Wilts and Berks . 5 5 
Wore. and Birming. 43 0 

DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s  . 9 dis 
London (Stock) | 83 0 
West India (Stock) | 195 0 | 
East India (Stock) | 824 0 
Commercial _— 70 0 
Bristol . . -| 100 0 

BRIDGES. 

Southwark . — 6 0 
Do. New 7 per cent.| 43 0 
Vauxhall : 20 0 
Waterloo ;‘ 6 0 
—— Ann. of 8l. . 30 0 
——Ann.of7l. . .| 264 0 
RAILWAYS. 
Manchester & Liverp. | 10 pm. 








£2.61 
14 
121 








Div p.ann. 


0 
0 
0 


°o 





| Colomh, (iss. at 5 pm) 











~ WATER- WORKS. 
East London 

Grand Junction . . 
Kent . 

Manchester & Salford 
South London . . 
West Middlesex . . 

INSURANCES. 

Alliance ‘ 
© ae «.« 
Atlas . ° 
British Commercial ° 
County Fire. 





Eagle oe & ~ 
Globe ° 
Guardian . ° 
Hope Life . 


Imperial Fire . 
Ditto Life . 
Norwich Union 
Protector Fire . 
Provident Life 
Rock Life . . . 
RI. Exchange (Stock) 
MINES. 
Anglo Mexican 
Bolanos '* 
Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 
British Iron 





| General 

Pasco Peruvian. 
| Potosi . . — 
Real Del Monte - | 
Tlalpuxahua . . . 
United Mexican . 
Welch Iron and Coal 

GAS LIGHTS. 

Westminster Chart, | 
Ditto, New of 
Cs ce 6 és 7 
Ditto, New ... 
Imperial . . . 
Pheenix . 

General United i 
na + 4 « % 
Bath m" 
Birmingham 
Birmingham&Stafford 
Brighton . . . 
se ne gg 
Isle of Thanet . 
Lewes — 
Liverpool . . . | 
Maidstone. . . . | 
Retoliff ... .| 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Australian (Agricult!) 
Auction Mart. . . 
ag > British . . 
Bank, Irish Provincial 
Carnat.Stock, I st class 
Lond.Com.SaleRooms 














Margate Pier . . . 


dis. 
dis. 
pm. 
dis. 
dis. 


11 pm. 
18 0 
10 dis. 
44 dis. 





Divpann. 


£.5 0 
3 0 


8 p.ct. 


aAvanesc ws 
vs c's = 
econo 


2620 
rr? 


yee] 
om 





180 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sx W. 
From Dec. 26, to Jan. 25, 1827, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Farenheit’s Therm. 


CARY; Srranpv, 






























































































































































iene 3 bo . 3 |! | [3 ee ’ ‘3 
4 c= 3 € | 8 = S| 1 | Weather. | © = K: . § 2s ‘Baro. Weather. 
BS oS| ze |o in. pts. eSl\osis < zl pts. 
Az\oa!™ [=z Azalea] [RZh 
een — 
Bai * 47.4 * | Jan. | ° ° . | beet 
26 | 41 | 42 | 40 | 30, 43 cloudy | 11 | 39 | 38 | 38 || @9, 30'showers ‘ 
27 | 39 | 41 | 39 } » 50 cloudy | 12 35 | 37 | 31 |: » 44 cloudy 
28 | 35 | 38 | 32}, 54|cloudy ; 13 | 32 | 38 | 48 » 80'sh., h. w* 
29 | 88 | 42 | 41 | » 36\cloudy 14 | 48 | 44 | 33 » 80'sh. & ste. 
30 | 45 | 48 | 45 ||, 18 fair 15 | 82 | 35 | 35 || 30, 20 fair 
31 | 45 | 48 | 45 } > 18 fair 16 | 40 | 44 | 45 || 30, 00 cloudy, m. 
J.1 | 44 | 46 | 44 || 29, 88/fair,h.ratn | 17 | 35 | 40 | 35 » 24/cloudy, sn. 

2 | 35 | 36 | 30 1 , 55) fair | 18 | 32 | 84/81 ||, 25!\fair 

3 | 24} 26| 20) , 50 fair 19 | 30 | 35 | 28 | , 27ifair 

4| 20/27 | 29 || , 6éifair, snow. | 20 | 29 | 30 | 27 ||, 15/fair 

5 | 28 | 31 | 28 | so, 10/snow 21 | 28 | 28 | £0 || 29, 80 snow 

6 | 29 | 32 | 37 _|| » 28) Suow 22 | 29 | 27 | 20); , 59 snow 

7| 38 | 42] 45 ||, 10|}mist 23 | 25 | 29 | 29 ||, 60 fair 

8 | 47 | 50 | 48 | 29, 98/cloudy 24 | 29 | 33 | 27 » 57.snow 

9 | 45| 45} 41 >» 86°fair 25 | 28 | 31 | 18 |» 63:cloudy 

10 40: 41 | 40 » 69 rain | ‘ \ 

DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From December 29, 1826, to January 27, 1827, both inclusive. 

s| |asle.ls.iss! o/f./ 8]. .! 4 
S\zg/OF | S48 S2Sz gS Seiwsleg) F [ex Bins |Ex Bin, \ 
13 3/ $2) 52 |S2SSi2s5 iselseles!| & 10002 l 
Sianl &s 28 | => 2 SR ERS = Ol. 5001. 
A) jee] oo fe =) ele |<] | 
_-e—— | | ———s } i 
2911994179 a) — | 86 | 853) — | 943] 183) — 4038 pm./1817 pm. 1917 pm. 
— 793 #— a 864) oo 954) 183) — | 38 pm. |1719pm.-- 

ol. | — _= ——— \neeecaties oe 
@'2014 793 Z| — | 873 864 _ | 954 183! — |40 43 pm./20 23 pm. 20 23 pm. 
3/201 79% — | 874) 864; — | 953! 19 | — [4245 pm./2225 pm.) 22 pm. 
4——79t 3] — | 863 86§| — | 95¢| 18%] — |43 46 pm./24 26 pm. 25 26 pm. 
5}2014/79% 3} — 87%) 863; — 9534) 19 — | 46 pm. {2528 pm. 25 28 pm. 
6\Hol. | ee es \—}| — /——|——_— 
g| 79§ 4178§ 9|—| 864/943 5$,. 953 19} 2364) 46 pm. |2627 pm. lo6 27 pm. 
9\——|79§ 3'78 9§ 87 | 86.94% 5, 959) 19 | — (45 43 pm./25 23 pm.'26 23 pm. 
10 2023. 79§803'79§ § 87§, 865:94§ 5% 96 | 19} 2365/46 47 badge \25 27 pm. 25 27 pm. 
11I——179g | #'79$ 8g) 87 | 86985 44, 953! 19 {— \25 26pm. 25 26 pm. 
12/2023: 79§ 4/784 3 86 | 859194§ 4 955! 19 | —| 44 pm. 126 24 pm. 126 24 pm. | 
13|201$794 §|78§ g— 864943 §——| 19 | — | 46pm. [2425 pm.'26 25 pm. | 
15! 794 9\784 4——! 859943 4| 949) 18§ 2332 45 41 pm. 25 23 pm.'25 23 pm. 
16/202 {784 94\78  §) 864) $5393 4 943| 183) — 41 38 pm,|22 23 pm./22 23 pm. ; 
17/201 788 4$|78 7§ 86 | 849:93$ $94 §) 183) — | —— /2319pm. 2319 pm. 
18|\——|76$ 8|77% 4) 86}! 855 :93§ 3) 94 18§| — |89 36 pm.'21 22pm. 21 23 pm. 
19|2003'773 84\763 < 86 al 4} 933) 183] — 137 40 pm. ae 20 22 pm. 
20|\——'78§ 94178 ——, 853 93§ 4 | 183) — ; — ——-—|—-—-— 
29! 794 ii7s 4 864 933 4§) 953) 19 | — | —— /2123pm.| ‘a1 23 pm. 

23/—— 793 4/783 4 853944 af) 95 18% 2344143 46 pm. 23 25 pm. /23 25 pm. 

24/202 |79§ 378% 9) 879 86$939 49, 95%) 19 j234 | 45 pm. |27 25 pm. 27 25 pm. 

25|Hol. } —— — =e ee aoe a 

26/202 80 794/794 8g} SG s6h943 4) 954) 183 |46 48 pm. 25 27 pm. | -- 

27! 79§ $1785 94! 86s 944 9] 954! 194 46 47 pm. 26 27 pm. 26 27 pm. 
South Sea Stock, Jan. 10, 86%. Jan. 26, 863.—New South Sea Ann. Jan. 26, 78}. 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 


Old South Sea Ann. 


Jan. 8, 793. 





J.B. NICHOLS, 25, PARL 


IAMENT STREET. 








